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BOOKS. 


A COMMONPLACE-BOOK.* 
«“(CoMMONPLACE-BOOK” is very often a misnomer. We 
persuade our youth, frequently for reasons which they cannot 
then appreciate, “to find and make a note of,” from the books 
we suggest to them for reading, things which particularly 
attract them. The writer of this notice knows of several boys 
in the higher forms at public schools who read and note in 
this way, and their books are singular in the excellence of 
their extracts. The quips and cranks, the epigrams, the 
quaint turn of phrase, the point of view, the humour and 
witticisms, the bon mot, indeed whatsoever is neat and 
pointed, never seem to miss them. It is not often, however, 
that a practice thus begun in youth is kept up through a 
long life of service and in honourable retirement. This has 
been the case with Mr. Hill. He tells us in his short preface 
that he started his commonplace-book when he was fourteen, 
and “kept it up for sixty years,” a longer period than 
any other man, so far as he knows. He is a nephew 
of Sir Rowland Hill, and was for forty-three years in 
the Post Office service, or, to use Carlyle’s characteristic 
phrase, which Mr. Hill quotes with great good humour against 
himself, he was that “ dismal creature,” a Civil servant with 
plenty of time on his hands. The prose extracts are the most 
numerous. Many of them are short, crisp, clear, and amusing; 
but for the most part they are taken from books almost all 
of which have been noticed recently in these columns. 
They are up-to-date enough to include a quotation from 
the Letters to a Working Man which appeared in the 
Spectator, and old enough to have in their midst a 
contemporary’s description of a Judge of the High Court: 
“He had all the qualities of a good judge: he was slow, he 
was courteous, he was wrong,” and Abraham Lincoln’s 
famous aphorism: “ You may fool part of the people all the 
time, or all the people part of the time, but you can’t fool all 
the people all the time.” Unlike the epitaphs and the epigrams 
in the volume, most of these prose passages were admired by 
Mr. Hill for the sentiments which they express. They are, as 
it were, the portions in a speech upon the subjects with which 
they deal that he would have punctuated with applause. 
They are the keys to his mind, and to his convictions on 
religion, politics, and Empire. 

The remainder of the volume may be said to be composed 
of epitaphs and epigrams. The epigram was well defined by 
Coleridge as 

“A dwarfish whole; 

Its body brevity, and wit its soul.” 
And as to the epitaph :— 

“To define an epitaph,” says Dr. Johnson in a passage of 
remarkably fine humanity, “is useless. Every one knows that it 
is an inscription on a tomb. An epitaph, therefore, implies no 
particular character of writing, but may be composed in verse or 
prose. It is indeed commonly panegyrical, because we are seldom 
distinguished with a stone but by our friends ; but it has no rule 
to restrain or mollify it, except this, that it ought not to be 
longer than common beholders may be expected to have leisure 
and patience to peruse. ..... Let fiction, at least, cease with 
life, and let us be serious over the grave.” 

And, again, when he deals with Pope's epitaph “On Himself” 
(“wretchedness” is his summing-up of this “ sepulchral 
performance”), his chief ground of complaint is that Pope 
attempts to be jocular upon one of the few things that make 
wise men serious, The epitaphs which Mr. Hill has collected 
here are for the most part original in the sense that they have 
never before appeared on the printed page. They are all 
short, so that he who runs may read, in accordance with one 
of the Johnsonian canons, save “cosmopolitan ”’ Nat Prior's 
one on Jenny the Just, which extends to eleven verses. The 
fifth verse is probably the best :— 

“Her will with her duty so equally stood 

She seldom opposed, she was commonly good 
And did pretty well, doing just what she would,” 





* Verse, Prose, and Epitaphs. 


By E. B. Lewin Hill, C.B. London: Brown 
Langham, and Co, [2s net.] 4 = 


lines which might be put in short compass thus: “She did 
what she liked and called it her duty.” We fancy, however, 
that Dr. Johnson would “hurl his ponderous wrath” at 
the perpetrators of nearly all the others on account of 
their lack of seriousness or their unintentional jocularity. 
Not so Mr. Hill. “How happy the days,” he writes, 
“when there were parsons of enongh wit to allow such 
epitaphs as these and others I have quoted to be put 
up!” It is interesting to note, however, that there was 
one parson at least who would not allow an epitaph 
which might be out of place in noble surroundings. In 
the West Cloister in Westminster Abbey, if we remember 
aright, there. is a gravestone to the memory of John 
Broughton, verger of the Abbey, who was also champion 
prize-fighter of England. There is a blank line under 
his name; it was left for the inscription, “ Champion 
Prize-Fighter of England.” On the other hand, the parson 
of Ledbury Parish is said to have given his ardent 
approval to the “wholesale epitaph” which Sir William 
Hunter was wont to quote with great gusto: “ Under this 
place lie several inhabitants of this parish. Further 
particulars the Day of Judgment will disclose.” Before 
the days of obituary notices in the Press, the rude stone in 
the churchyard was very often the only means the bereaved 
had of disclosing the virtues of the departed. The governing 
principle, and rightly so, was de mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
They had but little space to say what they wished to say, and 
they desired to say it well and to leave nothing good out. 
Nothing could be more proper, for instance, than the estimate 
(in Chester, 1797) of John Vernon by his wife. Mr. Hill here 
detects the hand of the family lawyer :— 
“ Polite, learned, ingenious, upright. 
To the best of husbands, 
Ann, his afflicted relict, 
Erected this.” 
But the result very frequently was that the friendly judgment 
became what it was never intended to be,—a striking anti- 
climax. Mr. Hill does not give this one, but it is a good 
example of what we mean:—“In loving memory of 
A Ss , died May Ist, 1782. He was a devoted husband, 
an exemplary parent, an honest man, and a first-rate shot.” 
Or: “In affectionate remembrance of John Warde, for forty 
years a grocer in this place and an honest man.” Or a 
cherished text or quotation placed in juxtaposition may cause 
“the common beholder” to forget to be as solemn as he 
should be :— 
“In loving memory of William Scott, Late Commander in 
Service of the Alderney Steam Packet Company, now 
With Christ, which is much better.” 








In a class apart is Sir Henry Wotton’s epitaph on himself at 
Eton College, claiming immortality for an epigram. He 
was distressed on account of the dissensions among the 
Reformers :—- 

“Hero lies the first author of this sentence: ‘The Itch of 
Disputation will prove the Scab of the Church.’” 

The pleasantest part of the book is undoubtedly the 
epigrams and light verse. We regret that we have no space to 
give many quotations. We are glad to see that Mr. Hill has 
not forgotten the charming light verse and parody of Alfred 
Clement Hilton, who was not, however, an Oxford but a 
Cambridge man. He was as an undergraduate the editor of 
the Light Green, a bright paper which, like its author, lived 
for all too short a time. Out of the many verses in his 
famous and much-quoted “Heathen Passee” Mr. Hill has 
selected this one, and we uphold his selection :-— 

“In the crown of his hat 
Were the Furies and Fates 
And a delicate map 
Of the Dorian States: 
And we found in his palms, which were hollow, 
What is frequent in palms—that is dates.” 


Equally clever is Mr. Hilton’s “ Noviciate Examination,’ the 
best-known verse of which is probably this one :— 


“The papers they had written lay 
In piles of blue and white ; 
They answered everything they could, 
And wrote with all their might : 
But though they wrote it all by rote 
They did not write it right!” 


We must conclude with a couple of verses of a political 





parody here given, the author of which we do not know; 
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the reference to France has not, happily, the same point 


now: 
“Ye Ministers of England, 
Who pare the native cheese, 
Who care more for the Caucus 
than 

Our safety on the seas; 

Your old excuses launch 
again, 

Ye forged long, long ago 

As ye prate through debate 

Of things we must not know— 

Of the questions about ships 
and forts and sharp, 

We must ‘not want to know.’ ! And the stormy tempests blow.” 


Mr. Hill has done well to yield to the persuasion of his 
friends to publish this selection of his collection, of which we 
have attempted to indicate the nature. His volume is well 
printed and portable, and we have found it a most pleasant 
companion to have at hand to dip into when inclination calls. 


Britannia does need bulwarks, 

And towers along the steep; 

She’s scant of powder, ships, 
and men, 

Her rulers are asleep. 

The thunder from her phantom 
fleet 

The French can overthrow 

With thy might, Melinite, 

While the stormy tempests blow, 

While the battle rages, short 








THE FIRST GEORGE.* 

Onze of the penalties of being born to Royal estate is that the 
luckless infant is trained out of all faculty for any other 
profession. George I. of England, the son of the Elector 
Ernest Augustus and his remarkable, though neglected, wife 
Sophia, would have been a capital soldier or an excellent 
country squire. As a young man he had a taste of the wars, 
and conducted himself valiantly. No sooner, however, was he 
attuned to camp life, and ardent in pursuit of the Turks or 
the French, than he was called back to be present at the 
coronation of his father, an ambitious Prince who was con- 
tinually exacting new dignities from his Emperor, or to be 
sent out to seek a wife. When he was twenty-one it was 
impressed upon him that he was a very important member of 
a very important family, and his father sent him to England 
with the idea of marrying him to Anne, daughter of James, 
Duke of York, afterwards James II. of England. He wrote 
to his mother that the English had “cut off the head of 
Lord Strafford, and made no more ado about it than if 
they had chopped off the head of a pullet,” and he failed to 
please the Princess Anne. On this his father’s mistress, the 
“wicked” Countess von Platen, on the instigation, it is 
suggested, of William of Orange, intrigued successfully to 
procure a marriage between George and his cousin, Sophia 
Dorothea, the daughter of George William, Duke of 
Brunswick-Celle and the Frenchwoman, Eléonore d’Olbreuse, 
whom he had married in romantic circumstances. The 
marriage took place in 1682. Sophia Dorothea was sixteen, 
and it is said that she fainted upon the announcement of the 
arrival of her betrothed. 

The Electress Sophia had complacently accepted the 
infidelities of Ernest Augustus, for she was a woman of 
strong mind, and doubtless some humour. Sophia Dorothea, 
the child of romance, was herself romantic, and must have 
suffered keenly from the possession of so blunt and cynical a 
husband as George. They had children, and by report George 
made some attempt to be kind,—a blundering attempt, probably 
more difficult to bear than sheer neglect. However that may 
be, he went his way, she hers, and presently there came to her 
a splendid lover in Count Philip Christopher von Kénigsmark. 
Scandal buzzed, the intrigue was disccvered, Kénigsmark was 
foully assassinated, and George was persuaded by outraged 
parents and indignant Platen to put his wife from him. The 
lovers had two years, from 1692 to 1694, of stolen happiness. 
Sentence of divorce was pronounced, though never made public, 
on December 28th, 1694, and thenceforward until her death 
in November, 1726, the unhappy Sophia Dorothea was exiled 
to Ahlden. She was never permitted to see her children again. 
George, though the Court which had pronounced the decree 
of divorce gave him permission, never married. He took to 
himself a Fraulein von der Schulenburg, who figures 
unpleasantly in English history as the Duchess of Kendal. 

Thackeray in his celebrated “Epitaph for George the 
First—Star of Brunswick” says of him: “He preferred two 
hideous Mistresses to a beautiful and innocent Wife.” Mr. 
Lewis Melville, the author of the book under review, 
passionately denies that the Kielmansegg, the other lady 
referred to in the opprobrious words, was anything other than 





* The First George in Hanover and England. By Lewis Melville, 2 vols, 
London: Sir Isaac Pitman and Sons. ([24s. net.) 








~— 
George's half-sister, and on the evidence that he brings 
forward it seems reasonable to suppose that King George on 
bis arrival in England in 1714 (in the fifty-fourth year of hig 
age) was content to bring only one “hideous Mistress,” the 
Schulenburg, Duchess of Kendal. She was a fool and 9 
ninny, though astute enough in the pursuit of material gain. 
but she gave the King a happiness which he could never have 
found with the more sensitive and exacting Sophia Dorothea, 
who, no doubt, was happier in her exile at Ablden than she 
could have been as Queen of England. 

It is far more difficult to be tolerant of this King’s treatment 
of his son than of his cruel neglect of his wife. It is not 
uncommonly the case that a father is jealous of his eldest 
son, or that father and son find in each other so much that ig 
odious in themselves that they are blinded to all that ig 
gracious and kind. Between this father and son there seemg 
to have been something of both these sources of enmity, 
George, the son, had some wit and certain personal graces, 
By reason of these, and also by a sort of reflex and rebound 
from the unpopularity of his father in England, he won con. 
siderable favour with all English society. The vivacious 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, with a pretty turn for scandal 
and a biting pen, wrote of the Prince in her account of the 
Court of George I. in 1714:— 

“The fire of his temper appeared in every look and gesture; 

which being unhappily under the direction of a small understand- 
ing, was every day throwing him upon some indiscretion. He was 
naturally sincere, and his pride told him that he was placed above 
constraint: not reflecting that a high rank carries along with it 
a necessity of a more decent and regular behaviour than is 
expected from those who are not set in so conspicuous a light, 
He was so far from being of that opinion, that he looked on all 
the men and women he saw as creatures he might kick or kiss for 
his diversion: and, whenever he met with any opposition in those 
designs, he thought his opposers insolent rebels to the will of 
God, who created them for his use, and judged of the merit of all 
people by their ready submission to his orders, or the relation 
they had to his power.” 
Rob this character of its fire, and you have the father, a duller 
man, a more good-natured, but of a lower order and a worse 
educated mind. So much friction was there between these 
two that there was loss of all dignity on both sides, and their 
exploits kept the balladmongers busy. The crisis was reached 
when, over the christening of his second son, the Prince lost 
his temper and so conducted himself as to be placed under 
arrest by his Royal father, who pursued his son thereafter 
with all the malice conceivable. The christening incident and 
consequent breach were in 1717. There was no reconciliation 
until 1720, and on the death of Sophia Dorothea in 1726 the 
King was petty enough to destroy her will, in which she had 
left property to her children. Worse still for the son to bear 
was the King’s order forbidding mourning for the dead lady 
to be worn either in London or at the Electoral Court. 
The King died eight months later, on June 22nd, 1727, at 
Osnabriick, after an illness brought on by a surfeit of fruit. 
No legend has ascribed a noble sentiment to him as a dying 
utterance. Contemporary writers have said of him that he 
was kind and honest, indolent, and of an easy temper :— 

“In private life,” wrote Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, “he 
would have been called an honest blockhead: and Fortune that 
made him a King, added nothing to his happiness, only prejudiced 
his honesty, and shortened his days. No man was ever more free 
from ambition: he loved money, but loved to keep his own, 
without being rapacious of other men’s...... He was more 
properly dull than lazy, and would have been so well contented 
to have remained in his little town of Hanover, that if the 
ambition of those about him had not been greater than his own, 
we should never have seen him in England; and the natural 
honesty of his temper, joined with the narrow notions of a low 
education, made him look upon his acceptance of the Crown as an 
act of usurpation, which was always uneasy to him. He could 
speak no English, and was past the learning of it...... He 
was passively good-natured, and wished all mankind enjoyed 
quiet, if they would let him do so.” 

Lady Mary was a friend of the King's, and is kinder in ber 
estimate of him than other contemporary writers, who were 
smarting under the knaveries and predatory habits of the 
Hanoverians Bernstorff, Robethon, the Duchess of Kendal, 
the Kielmansegg, who plundered and pillaged until the recon- 
ciliation of the King and the Prince of Wales in 1720. Con- 
demnation of the unpopular King is too violent, too furious, 
to be accepted as altogether deserved. George L.'s greatest 
offence to the English was that he took no interest in them. 
He came to them full of prejudice, to be met by prejudice as 
strong. Their dislike of him was provoked to detestation by 
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bis indifference to their dislike. Carlyle, probing for the man 
under the ugly figure of tradition, came near to the truth, for 


be could find pity :-— 

“The man had his big burden, big honours so-called, absurd 
enough some of them, in this world; but he bore them with a 
certain gravity and discretion: a man of more probity, insight 
and general human faculty than he now gets credit for. His 
word was sacred to him. He had the courage of a wolf or lion— 
Man : is quietly royal in that respect atleast. His sense of equity, 
of what was true and honourable in men and things, remained 
uneffaced to a respectable degree: and surely it has resisted 
much. Wilder puddle of muddy infatuations from without and 
within, if we consider it well—of irreconcilable incoherences, 
bottomless universal hypocrisies, solecisms bred with him, and 
imposed on him —few sons of Adam had hitherto lived in.” 

The period is certainly not a cheerful study for the optimist, 
por the particular history of the King, George I. Mr. Lewis 
Melville bas very conscientiously ransacked the available 
documents of the time, as well as all that has been written on 


his subject. His two volumes are interesting. 





DR. FRANCIS GALTON’S MEMORIES.* 

Ir we begin at the beginning of Dr. Galton’s Memories, we 
find ourselves plunged, so to speak, into the midst of the 
subject with which his name is specially connected. He tells 
us much about his progenitors, and in so doing brings into 
strong relief the great fact of heredity. The Galtons were a 
race of much practical ability, which in Samuel Tertius Galton 
(the autobiographer’s father) had a scientific development. 
He was “eminently statistical by disposition”; he had micro- 
scopes, telescopes, &c., at home, and never travelled without a 
mountain barometer. On the maternal side we see an at 
Jeast equal probability of strong hereditary influence. Dr. 
Galton’s maternal grandfather was Erasmus Darwin, the 
famous author of Loves of the Plants. Erasmus Darwin was 
twice married. A son by the first marriage, eminent in his 
way as a practical physician, was the father of Charles 
Darwin of “Evolution” fame. The second wife seems to 
have bronght into the race the not undesirable quality of long 
life. Her mother lived to be ninety-six ; she herself died at 
eighty-five; and her children show the remarkable ages of 
ninety-seven, ninety-three, eighty-nine, with two yet surviving 
at ninety-three and eighty-six. The average thus shown is 
quite surprising. 

Francis Galton’s school experiences seem not to have been 
very fortunate. The first was at Boulogne, “ hateful in many 
ways and lovable in none”; the second was with a clergyman 
“without any pretence to learning,” but sympathetic with a 
boy’s likings; at the third he did but meet with the lack of 
congenial work that a lad with a taste for science would have 
found almost everywhere seventy years ago. This was at 
King Edward's School, Birmingham, then under Francis 
Jeune, afterwards Master of Pembroke, Oxford, and later on 
Bishop of Peterborough. “I craved for what was denied, 
namely an abundance of good English reading, well-taught 
mathematics, and solid science.” He thinks now that he 
“was a fool to have been recalcitrant.” Happily there is now 
something more of a choice, and we do not try to mould all 
minds to one pattern. 

The profession of medicine, which had the reccmmendation 
of being hereditary on one side of the lad’s family, was 
chosen, and he had a very abrupt introduction to it. A note 
arrived one evening from the family doctor: “He was going 
to make a post-mortem examination of a young woman who 
had died suddenly of peritonitis; would F. G. like to come?” 
He went, and saw what he never forgot. “I returned home 
chilled, awed and sobered, and seemed for the time to have 
left boyhood behind me.” After this came some weeks of travel 
with Mr. William Bowman, afterwards Sir William, an eminent 
oculist, who was visiting some medical institutions abroad. 
At one of them, a lunatic asylum in Vienna, the lad had a 
ludicrous experience. “A young, buxom, and uncommonly 
good-looking female lunatic dashed forward with a joyful 
scream, and clasped me tightly to her bosom with both ber 
arms, calling me her long-lost Fritz!” His first medical school 
was the Birmingham General Hospital, where he was at once 
made a dispensary assistant. Later on he bad to attend the 
surgeons in their daily rounds. Here we bave an eminently 
characteristic suggestion :-— 

“TI cannot understand why youths selected for their powers of 














sharp hearing should not be so far instructed as to be used by 
physicians much as pointers and setters are used by sportsmen. 
Segre A. patient during the incipient stage of his disease 
might be submitted to examination by one of these quick-hearing 
youths, who would report to his doctor. Similarly as regards 
touch, of which great delicacy is of the highest importance. 
Conceive what help might be given by them in discovering deeply 
seated tumours, abscesses, and much else.” 


Then we have another suggestion. “It is much to be wished 
that some ‘index of curative skill’ could be awarded to 
doctors, based on their respective hospital successes.” This 
is the result of a hospital experience to the effect thata certain 
M., one of the Birmingham doctors, who had no scientific 
attainments, worked more cures than bis colleagues. A strong 
purgative, low diet, and feeding up when fever had gone was 
his simple method. 


The medical education was carried on with some inter- 
mission for the next six years. Part of this time was spent 
at Cambridge in mathematical study, but illness forbade the 
attempt to take honours. In 1844 Galton pire died, and the 
son inherited sufficient means to enable him to dispense with 
a profession. The life which followed, as it is here related, 
presents a most interesting variety. First came a visit to 
Egypt and the Sondan, ending in Khartoum, or rather in a 
trip up the White Nile, which finishes at Khartoum its 
separate existence. The town was then “a group of huts with 
a wagon-roofed hall for the audiences of the Pasha,” and 
possessed of a villainous reputation. “The man who was 
too bad for Europe”—so ran the popular saying—* went 
to Constantinople; if Constantinople rejected him, he went 
to Cairo; if Cairo, to Khartoum.” The traveller, however, 
found a Cambridge friend, Mansfield Parkyns by name, of 
all travellers, says Dr. Galton, “the most naturally gifted 
for that career.”—He had been rusticated at Cambridge, and 
certainly carried out the sentence to the utmost.—Then came 
a hunting season at Leamington; then shooting in the High- 
lands; then a journey to South-West Africa—it took eighty 
days to get to Cape Town—with experiences among Boers, 
yellow Namaquas, black Damaras, and Bushmen. All the 
while Galton was keeping his eyes and ears open for any 
knowledge that might turn up. A practical proof that his 
travellings were not those of an idler is furnished by the fact 
that the gold medal of the Geographical Society was voted to 
him. Then came a sojourn of some years in England, always 
diversified with a variety of interests,—lectures at Aldershot 
on camp-life, the invention of a heliostat, an anticipation of 
the present sun-signalling, and the curious observation, made 
on the occasion of a visit to the Derby, that as the horses 
approached the winning-post the “ prevalent tint of the faces 
in the great stand changed notably, and became distinctly 
more pink under the flush of excitement.” Herbert Spencer 
was his companion in this visit. The philosopher was scornful ; 
the races did not interest him, the “ crowd were like flies on a 
plate.” Nevertheless he went again. 

The last five chapters of the volume (17-21) relate to 
subjects with which the nume of Dr. Galton is more especi- 
ally connected. First we have “ Anthropometric Labora- 
tories.” The beginning was made with weighing the boys at 
Marlborough School. Then in the Exhibition of 1884 a 
laboratory was set up at Dr. Galton’s expense at which 
measurements were taken of sight and hearing, sense of 
colour, breathing-power, force of blow, span of arms, &c. It 
was removed to South Kensington, and was there worked 
for six years. Mr. Gladstone was one of the notabilities 
who offered himself for inspection. The most perma- 
nently valuable result was in the recording of’ finger- 
prints. That these have any anthropological meaning 
Dr. Galton denies; Jews and Chinese, leaders of thought 
and Earlswood idiots, exhibit much the same. But in 
the identification of individuals, and so in the region of 
criminal justice, they are of great value. Herbert Spencer 
had an ingenious theory about their cause, &c., which Dr. 
Galton had to demolish. It gave the occasion for an admirable 
story, which we will venture to repeat. “TI once wrote a 
tragedy,” said Spencer. Huxley at once declared: “I know 
the catastrophe.” “Impossible,” said Spencer; he had never 
spoken of it before. What was it? “A beautiful theory, 
killed by a nasty, ugly little fact.” “Composite Portraits, &c.,” 
“Human Faculty,” and the profoundly interesting subject of 
“Heredity” follow. The student bere has to deal with an 
almost bewildering multitude of facts, in the regions of 
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intellect, morals, and physics. To mention one only in the 
first of these, we imagine that most schoolmasters would 
agree that what may be called classical aptitude is much more 
a matter of inheritance than mathematical or scientific. The 
last chapter of all is given to “ Eugenics,” a subject which we 
have not the space, or, to be quite candid, the courage, to 
handle. We scarcely venture to quote the results of a 
“beauty map” which Dr. Galton constructed. “I found 
London to rank highest for beauty: Aberdeen lowest.” 
Aberdonians must remember that this is Dr. Galton’s state- 
ment, not ours. Yet we will add a parallel case, though 
without giving the name. There is a certuin English city 
which bestows its freedom on the husbands of its daughters, 
because it is necessary—so runs the legend—to add to their 
attractions. 





CO-OPERATION AT HOME AND ABROAD.* 


Tue author begins his treatise with a definition and a dis- 
tinction which suggest a very important line of criticism. 
Co-operation, he tells us, is a way of conducting business, 
“the way of working together.” Obviously, when the subject 
is thus described, it becomes manifest that all business is a 
form of working together, and that what is known specially 
as Co-operation is but an infinitesimal part of the larger co- 
operation of an industrial society. This larger co-operation is 
not the subject of our author's inquiry; but the line of analysis 
which he follows in his desire to distinguish the Co-operation 
of his text from the larger and more important forms of co- 
operation, the normal result of economic forces, is very interest- 
ing and suggestive. It does not detract at all, but in our 
judgment rather enbances, the value of Mr. Fay'’s work, if we 
see reason to demur to some of the distinctions which he 
draws. It appears to us that most of the characteristics 
which he assigns to Co-operation proper, as he would term 
it, can with equal propriety be applied to co-operation in the 
larger sense of the term. If that be so, there is at bottom 
an identity of principle, as well as of object, in these various 
ways of “working together,” and the difference which Mr. 
Fay, and indeed most other commentators on the subject, seek 
to establish is much less fundamental and important than is 
generally supposed. In his concluding chapter he has some 
just remarks on the connexion between Co-operation and what 
he terms competition on the one hand, and Co-operation and 
Socialism on the other; but in the earlier introduction he 
seems to us to be straining to establish a difference between 
Co-operation proper and competition, or, as we should prefer 
to call it, the larger co-operation based on freedom of 
exchange,—a difference which is one of detail and not of 
principle. Thus co-operations of the larger form are, says 
Mr. Fay, “contracts for mutual service, in which the con- 
necting link is money,” while “Co-operation in the sense of 
our inquiry implies a bond of union over and above the casual 
relations of the money tie.” As he himself, however, points 
out, when commenting on certain tendencies of successful 
Co-operation, Co-operative institutions cannot be called un- 
co-operative “because at maturity they present evidence of 
their strength,” and become, in fact, exclusive bodies, as is 
often inevitably the case. Similarly, we would argue, it cannot 
be made the basis of a scientific distinction to suggest that 
Co-operative contract proper is independent of the money tie, 
or, on the other hand, that the normal co-operative contract of 
the open market precludes friendly feelings and sentiments 
of loyalty to the employments in which men happen to be 
engaged. 

It is part of the same attitude of refusal to accept 
exchange as the organising principle of our modern social 
life, in its material aspects at all events, which urges 
our author to make a fanciful and untenable distinction 
between Co-operation and the Friendly Society. The Friendly 
Society, he says, is not “concerned with the conducting of 
business,” and therefore differs from Co-operation. This seems 
a strange misconception. The Friendly Society is concerned 
with business of a very intricate kind, which, moreover, 
illustrates very clearly the precise nature of the principle of 
that special form of mutuality which, we take it, is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the Co-operative Movement. This mutual 
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principle is introduced into Friendly Society management not 
to supersede, but to facilitate, the strict application of business 
principles. The members of a Friendly Society contract to 
pay premiums, and the Society contracts to pay benefits, and 
the only way in which a Friendly Society differs from an 
ordinary insurance association arises out of the fact that 
sickness is an indeterminate condition, and that, for the 
prevention of malingering, the ordinary commercial safeguards 
fail, and a system of mutual surveillance has been found 
necessary. A somewhat similar explanation must be given 
for the success of the Co-operative credit banks, It is q 
mistuke, we think, to regard Co-operation as a thing sub. 
versive of the more usual commercial and industrial form of 
contract. It involves no alteration in the principle of property. 
On the contrary, in a spirit of homage it offers an ingenious 
device for spreading the advantages of property through a 
larger section of the population. It does not dispense with the 
organising influence of exchange. It does, indeed, incidentally 
suggest that a deferred payment should be introduced into 
certain contracts for exchange. The influence of this “ way of 
working together” is pacificatory and educative, and the fact 
compensates for its cumbersomeness and its inconvenience; 
but it does not obscure the truth which we, as members of a 
society that “works together,” ought clearly to realise,— 
namely, that in every exchange both parties profit.—A contract 
for a deferred payment, based on some subsequent computa- 
tion of gains accruing to one of the parties in a transaction 
which otherwise, in virtue of the profit assured to all concerned 
in every voluntary exchange, might have been regarded as 
equitably complete, may be useful for allaying suspicion and 
illwill, but it is certainly a cumbersome complication of the 
simplicity of exchange. Each voluntary exchange must be 
taken as complete in itself; it is for the moment the most 
equitable source of action that the circumstances permit. If 
there are unsatisfactory elements in it, these are to be 
remedied, not by clogging the machinery of exchange, but by 
a better distribution in the market of preffered services, 
capital, and goods. 

It is, in our view, one of the principal merits of the Co- 
operative Movement that it bears witness to the essential 
equity and convenience of exchange, a truth which it incul- 
cates line upon line and precept upon precept, in a simple way 
which brings it home to a class which otherwise might have 
little or no opportunity of learning it. As Bastiat put the 
matter with his rare genius for exposition, every exchange is a 
“union of forces and separation of occupations.” 

Mr. Fay’s volume contains information on the four principal 
aspects of Co-operation—banks, agricultural societies, workers’ 
societies, and stores—and if space permitted, it would be 
interesting to illustrate our point from each section of his 
work. It must suffice if we confine our remarks to banks. 
It is the merit of the Co-operative banks that they provide the 
small agriculturist and trader with credit on reasonable terms. 
This has been done by establishing just fiduciary relations 
between borrower and lender, mainly by the introduction of 
the same expedient of mutual surveillance which has been so 
useful in the Friendly Society movement. Where formerly 
there stood the usurious moneylender and—his natural counter- 
part—the evasive borrower, we have now, on the one hand, the 
mutual association, estimating with very exact knowledge the 
risks which it takes and selecting the persons to whom it will 
lend, and, on the other, the honest borrower, engaged in a 
reasonable enterprise, and bound by inclination and interest 
to repay his loan. It should, however, be noted that there 
has always been a relationship of this kind between ordinary 
banks and their customers, which, if less personal in 
character, is equally honourable, and probably more swift 
and businesslike in its operations. It is, for instance, 
the boast of the Scottish banking system that its opera- 
tions laid the foundation of Scottish agriculture, and 
enabled a practically penniless class to organise, and enrich 
themselves by, a vast extension of industry. At the close 
of the eighteenth century a great opportunity arose, due to a 
variety of cireumstances,—a country that could be made fertile 
by the application of capital and labour, a state of law and 
order at length firmly established, a vigorous peasantry 
capable of learning the arts of industry, an entire absence 
of capital unless it could be provided by a draft on the future. 
In this national crisis a sound system of credit and currency 
put capital at the command of men who had no security but 
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the promising nature of their enterprise, and their intelligence 


to perceive that honesty was the only practicable policy. The 
example is the more striking because it was not merely the 
credit of the small farmer that rested on the advance from 
the bank, but the very existence of the banking system of the 
country depended on its power to issue one-pound paper 
notes,—a twofold illustration of the national enrichment 
which resulted from a scientific and judicious use of credit as 
ap aid in industrial expansion. 

There is nothing, we venture to say, in the annals of Co- 
operation in the narrower sense of the term which can compare 
with the epoch-making success of the industrial revolution 
above described. It is true, unfortunately, that we are apt to 
lose sight of the mutuality inseparable from all industrial 
activity; the greatest service which the Co-operative Move- 
ment can render to the nation consists in the fact that it is 
rehabilitating exchange as the highest exemplification of 
mutuality, and as the only principle of industrial organisation 
which is at once practicable and equitable. 








GIFT-BOOKS. 
neds 
HEROINES OF MISSIONARY ADVENTURE* 

Tux woman missionary is largely a development of modern 
Christianity, though from time to time there have been 
instances of this kind of activity in the history of the 
Christian Church. Phoebe the diaconos, whom Paul com- 
mends to the brethren at Rome, was quite possibly travelling 
on some religious errand; and Thekla, as far as we can 
discern her somewhat mysterious figure, seems to have 
occupied herself with evangelistic work. Still, in the main 
the missionary heroine—the name is not quite to our taste, 
though probably inevitable—is a recent growth, and is the 
special glory of the Protestant Churches,—we say “ Pro- 
testant,” though one is disposed to substitute some less 
unpopular equivalent, as Cowper put “ Leuconomus” for 
Whitefield. Of these “fellow-workers with God” Canon 
Dawson has marshalled in this volume a noble array. Let 
us begin, for it is no easy matter to choose, with Madame 
Coillard. She was a Scot by birth, married to Francois 
Coillard, who went out to Basutoland under the joint auspices 
of the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris and the 
London Missionary Society. Her work in Africa was carried 
on for nearly thirty years, amidst many “perils from false 
brethren” and “perils from the heathen.” In 1865 she was 
expelled with her people by the Boers at a moment’s notice,— 
not even allowed to take the new-baked bread out of the oven. 
Twelve years afterwards she and her fellow-travellers narrowly 
escaped from Masonda and his Banyiii tribesmen. Nor were 
there wanting other resemblances to the Apostolic experiences, 
“perils of the wilderness” certainly, and not less formidable 
than what St. Paul went through, lions, for instance, and the 
fording of South African rivers. For some years she seems 
to have had the temptation to look back from the plough. 
Then she resolutely burnt all her letters and diaries. ‘“ Forget 
thine own people and thy father’s house” was to be her motto. 
When the offer came of easier work in Mauritius it was 
refused. Her work was in Africa, and there she died. “Je 
suis enfin arrivée” were almost her last words. 

Another heroine of Scottish birth was Irene Petrie. Hers 
was a curiously different career. Well born, in easy circum- 
stances, and a social favourite, she felt when she was about 
twenty-six a call to active work. Family duty kept her fora 
while at home, but in 1893 she went out to Lahore and joined 
the workers in the St. Hilda Diocesan Home. She seems, with 
her air of social distinction, to have been something of a 
surprise to Indian and Anglo-Indian observers. Later on, 
when she had found work in Kashmir, the Kashmiris dubbed 
her “Queen.” But her day, crowded as it was with various 
activities, was to be a short one. She was struck down by 
typhoid on a holiday excursion to Little Tibet, and died at 
Leh in 1896. Less picturesque, perhaps, but in its way not 
less interesting, is the figure of Mary Louisa Whately. The 
daughter of the Archbishop of Dublin, she spent the winter 
of 1856 in Cairo, and in the following spring took a tour in 
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Palestine. Four years afterwards she returned to Egypt, and 
this time started a school for Moslem girls. She had to go 
back to Ireland, and the school collapsed in her absence. In 
1862 she took it up again, and carried it on with an ever- 
increasing circle of influence—the work with the children 
soon began to touch the grown women—for more than a 
quarter of a century. 

From Egypt we transfer ourselves to Greenland and follow 
the career of Hansina Hinz. She was the daughter of a small 
farmer in Schleswig, and went out, according to custom, to 
service. Her last place was in the Moravian Sisters’ Home 
at Christiansfeld. From this she was called home to help her 
mother with the work of the house and farm. Then came 
another call of a kind which one would have supposed— 
perhaps one might say, would have hoped—was obsolete. A 
Moravian missionary in Greenland wrote home to the Mission 
Board for a wife, and the Board sent a letter to Hansina 
“offering her the hand and a share in the work of Johannes 
Hinz.” It was a surprise, and not altogether a welcome 
surprise, to her. She asked for advice, but no one felt 
competent to give it; nor can we wonder at their hesitation. 
At last she determined to go, taking, however, the precaution 
to see what sort of people the Hinzes were. She started at 
the end of March, 1895, suffering shipwreck and the loss of all 
her possessions on the way out. The marriage took place in 
May. But it was a short life that lay before the young wife. 
About seventeen months afterwards she died in childbirth. 
She had had time to show to Greenland women what a good 
Christian who was also a capable housewife could do, but 
it is not easy to be sure that there was not something like 
waste. 

We have given sketches of four out of Canon Dawson's 
nine-and-twenty chapters. Our readers should explore for 
themselves the treasures which we have left untouched. 


TWO STORIES OF THE SEA.* 

Mr. StranG has done well in giving such honour as his pen 
can confer to the memory of John Benbow. A _ great 
seaman—that is evident enough from the impression which, 
without having achieved anything very famous, he made on the 
popular imagination of his time—he was not happy in his 
opportunities of action. Whatever blessings the restoration 
of the Stuarts may have brought to England, it did not do the 
Navy any good. Benbow when he rose to Admiral’s rank 
found a Fleet which had been almost starved, and officers in 
many of whom the tradition of honour was not of the highest. 
When his great chance came in August, 1702, on the 
Hispaniola coast, some of his Captains failed him shame- 
fully. Benbow had a fleet stronger and in a better condi- 
tion than the hostile force, but these cowards would not fight. 
Mr. Strang in his chapter “The Six Days’ Battle” gives 
an admirable account of the engagement, but it could not 
be made pleasant reading. Benbow’s exploits, however, 
necessarily form but a small part of the story. Very little, 
in truth, is known about him; he was a rough diamond—*“ We 
must spare our beaux and send honest Benbow,” said King 
William, referring to some better dressed but less effective 
seamen—and a gallant tar, and that is about all that can be 
said. But the “time of Benbow” affords ample material 
on which Mr. Strang’s gift of story-telling can work. 
Humphrey is sent on his adventures by one of those con- 
venient mistakes which furnish us with heroes,—the will 
which would have given him an independence cannot be 
found. The lawyer, blaming himself for the mishap, gives him 
his articles ; but an office-desk is not to his mind, and he resigns 
his employment. So he goes out to seek his fortune with 
little provision save a certain skill in the use of arms which 
he has learnt from an expert with the foils. He makes 
friends and enemies, goes through the customary round of 
perils and escapes, ordinary in themselves, but told with the 
skill of a practised hand, and finally comes to the haven where 
he would be. The tale is an excellent specimen of this kind 
of book. We have also received a handsome edition on large 
paper (7s. 6d. net). 

We find ourselves in a very different atmosphere when Mr. 
Collingwood takes us to the West Coast of South America 


* (1) Humphrey Bold: a Story of the Time of Benbow. By Herbert Strang. 
London : Henry Frowde and Hodder and Stoughton, | 6s. /——-(*) U 4 the 
Chilian Flug. By Harry Collingwood, London; Blackie and Son. s. 6d] 
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and brings the hostile navies of Chile and Pern before us. 
He gets to business, so to speak, with a commendable prompti- 
tude. By the end of chap. 2, Jim Douglas, the hero, has 
obtained a commission in the Chilian Navy,—it is interesting 
to see from Mr. Collingwood’s story, which is historical as far 
as possible in its details, how many officers’ names have a 
British sound. We soon see, too, that we have got a long 
way from the days of John Benbow. Douglas is on duty as 
officer of the watch with his comrade, who is second engineer, 
wher the sharp ears of the latter catch the throbbing sound 
of an engine in the darkness, Before long two torpedo-boats 
appear, each carrying a spar torpedo. The course of the 
first is turned aside by a shot which kills its steersman ; it 
runs upon the rocks and is blown to pieces by its own torpedo. 
The second comes to much the same fate, for its torpedo 
is exploded by a shot from the vessel which she is 
attacking. These incidents are eminently characteristic 
of the naval warfare of to-day, not only in the way in 
which the catastrophe is brought about, but in its sudden- 
ness and its completeness. The horrors of a sea-fight are 
cet tainly worse than they were in the old days of the broadside 
and the boarding-party. - The other historical incidents of the 
tule are of the same sort, the fight between the ‘Esmeralda’ 
and the Peruvian ‘ Huascar’ and the battle of Angamos. Of 
course the hero’s career has to be chequered by ill-fortune and 
yeverses, The reader must be hard to satisfy in the way of 
hairbreadth escapes and the other usual experiences of a hero 
who finds anything wanting in Jim Douglas's career. We 
might ask whether among the Peruvian officers there was such 
a cold-blooded villain as Captain Villavicencio. One reflects 
that there were not many commanding officers in the Peruvian 
Navy, and the reproach applies somewhat closely. Apart 
from this, the adventures are all, so to speak, in the way of 
business. We doubt, however, whether the Inca prophetess 
and the mysterious treasure are quite in keeping with the 
rest of the tale. 





Heroes of Modern Crusades. By Edward Gilliat, M.A. (Seeley 
and Co. 5s.)—The believers in progress may fairly feel a certain 
satisfaction in comparing the Crusades which moved Europe for 
a hundred and seventy years or so from 1090 onwards with the 
undertakings of which Mr. Gilliat tells us the history in this 
very attractive volume. There is no need to depreciate the good 
qualities of the kings and princes, the knights and prelates, who 
assumed the badge of the Cross; but no one would deny that 
there was a very considerable admixture of meaner motives with 
their heroism. Put over against them the names of Wilberforce 
avd his collaborators, of St. Vincent de Paul, of John Howard, of 
Oberlin, of Father Mathew, of Lord Shaftesbury, of Charles Gordon 
(who would certainly have been a Crusader of the old sort eight 
centuries before, and who may well be taken as a proof of the 
world-movement), and, finally, of men whose work perhaps is 
less appreciated because it is so near, such as Sir George 
Williams, Quintin Hogg, Thomas John Barnardo, and one 
who is still happily at work, Dr. Grenfell. ‘his enumeration 
of names will suggest the subjects of this book. They are easy 
enough to run over: the abolition of slavery, the reform of 
prisons—St. Vincent de Paul did for France what John Howard 
did a century and a half later for England and began to do for 
Europe—the humanising of the law, work in which Samuel 
Romilly was perhaps more original than any of the other heroes. 
‘These are some of the “ Crusades” which are related, and we have 
not gone through half the list even of names. As toany summary 
of details, it is quite impossible. There is not a single name 
among all recorded here which might not well have a volume to 
itself. Such volumes have, of course, been written, and Mr. 
Gilliat has carefully consulted them, and taken from some of them 
their most characteristic narratives. Wherever we open the book 
we find something of commanding interest. It is full of encourage- 
ment and hope, for, after all, if we do not think the world is 
getting better, the spring is taken out of our work; not less 
is it full of exhortation. For every reason it is a book to be 
studied, 

Adventures among Wild Beasts. By Il. W. G. Hyrst. (Seeley 
and Co, 5s.)—Mr. Hyrst is to be congratulated both on his 
subject and the excellent account to which he has turned it. He 
thas had fine material to draw from, and as wild beasts of all parts 
of the globe are included, the task of selection can have been no 
easy one. And the result is a book that any boy would be lucky 


to possess. The “adventures” recorded not only make fascinating 
1eading, but they teach invaluable lessons of courage and resource. 
An occupation or pastime where an instant’s lack of nerve may 











mean death is a fine school for character, and its records, as seb 
forth by Mr. Hyrst, make a most admirable book. 


In the Fighting Line. By David Lyall. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)\—We 
include this in “Gift-Books,” though it might not improperly 
take its place among “Novels,” and very high up among them 
too. But it has a distinctly didactic character, a thing which we 
do not expect, and, for the most part, do not want, in the novel, 
The most striking personage in the book, and, in view of what ig 
going on just now, the most interesting, is Freeman, the Socialist, 
He is an orator, and, as is the wont of orators, is accustomed to 
say a great deal that he does not really mean. But he has a root 
of truth and honesty in him, and is very human. His love for 
his crippled boy is human, and so is the weakness which Judith 
Beltravers plays upon. Next to Freeman we should put the 
servant-girl Adelaide. The other characters are more conven- 
tional. But the story as a whole is distinctly a success. It 
would not be easy to find one that should prove better reading 
for a young man who wishes to take life seriously, and is likely to 
be led away by sciolists and cranks who fancy that they have 
infallible methods of solving its problems. 


Herbert Strang’s Annual. (H. Frowde and Hodder and 
Stoughton. 53. net.)—Mr. Strang has got together a dis. 


tinguished company of writers and artists to help him in his 
new venture. The Annual is a well-appointed volume of nearly 
two hundred pages contaiuing an agreeable combination of fiction 
and fact. Mr. Strang himself tells a tale of adventures in 
Hispaniola and elsewhere in the days of Drake; Mr. Meredith 
Fletcher has an amusing story of school life in “Our Toy 
Symphony”; and there are other good things, heroic or comic, to 
suit varying tastes. Then we have a spice of the scientific in 
“How to Become a Naturalist,” by Mr. E. Step, and in Mr. R, 
Keith Johnstou’s “ Amusing Scientific Experiments.” Nor must 
we omit Mr. Quiller-Couch’s seasorable pages about “Some Boy 
Heroes of the Year,” among them Leonard Wolkenberg, aged six, 
who carried out his baby sister from the burning nursery. The 
coloured illustrations are particularly good. 


That Girl. By Ethel Turner. (T. Fisher Unwin. 63.)—Miss 
Turner puts the scene of her story in Australia, as is her custom, 
This time it is in a seaside suburb, and we read, not without an 
ill-natured satisfaction, that there, too, people have their views 
spoilt by jerry-built houses. But the interest of the story has 
nothing characteristically Australian about it. Marie, the heroine, 
would be a striking person anywhere. It is true that she is set 
off now and then by a little local colour, as in the Californian 
flower-farm ; but it is her character, drawn with no common skill 
and vigour, that attracts us. The story of her genius, developing 
in adverse circumstances, is excellent.——Peggy Spry, by H. M. 
Ward (R.T.S., 2s. 6d.), is a very pleasing tale. Peggy is a person 
of unconquerable courage, set off by a cheerful humour which 
only the most adverse surroundings can damp, and that only for 
atime. The plot is, we must allow, not a little far-fetched. John 
Newsome’s property is being wasted by the man who is in charge 
of it, and whom he cannot dispossess; but he can recover power 
over it if he will marry again—this provision his father had made 
in his will—only the one possible wife is the daughter of the 
mismanaging man! Anyhow, it makes a fine complication.— 
Martha Wren, by M. B. Synge (S.P.C.K., 2s.), is the story of a 
servant’s life, told in the first person. Martha is a nurse, and has 
some hard experiences, which are described with no little force. 
We doubt whether the plot in these stories really improves them; 
but we can understand that it has to be. The Ways of a Girl. 
By M. F. Hutchinson. (S. W. Partridge and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Cecilia 
Cuningham begins by upsetting the house into which she is 
unexpectedly brought, that of a maiden aunt. They had 
supposed that she was twelve, and she turns out to be eighteen ! 
Quite a nice story is worked out, but the best part of it is when 
Sir Edgar Drummond, Bart., appears upon the scene. We have 
never seen a better specimen of the “agreeable rattle.” Big 
Game. By Mrs. George de Horne Vaizey. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)—We 
expected a good thing from previous experience of Mrs. Vaizey’s 
work, and were not disappointed. We may warn the reader that 
he will not find what the title may lead him to expect. The 
“big game” is the editor of a magazine of such reputation 
that admission into its pages means fortune, and Margot Vane, 
whose talented brother has been vainly battering at the 
doors of sundry periodicals, sets herself to stalk him. All 
this is pessimi exempli, but it makes, we must allow, a 
charming story. Whether Margot, who is the most attractive of 
huntresses, succeeds we shall leave our readers to find out, but 
we may say that the ending is distinctly a surprise. The Five 
Macleods. By Christina Gowans Whyte. (H. Frowde and 
Hodder and Stoughton. 6s.)—Miss Whyte has been compared, 
and not without reason, to Miss Charlotte Yonge. She resembles 
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her in providing herself with a multitude of characters. There 


are the five Macleod daughters, the three mischievous Cargill 
boys, Madeleine Delaforce, the discontented heiress, Polly and 
Ruth Hodge, and not a few seniors. All these personages are 
skilfully managed, and furnish a most amusing story. Whether it 
isagirl,a boy, an old maid, or a matron, every one talks as naturally 
as possible. One criticism we venture to make. Lil Macleod 
takes to growing and selling flowers, and contrives to make up a 
purse for her father and mother, who are not too weil off. And 
how much is it? Twenty-five pounds! And this after hand- 
somely paying her workers with presents. It is better to be near 
Glasgow, it would seem, than near Covent Garden.——The Knights 
of Compassion, by Mary Smith-Masters (Wells Gardner, Darton, 
and Co., 2s. 6d.), and The Boys of Merlin Tower, by Mary Macleod 
{samo publishers, 1s. 6d.), may be mentioned tozether as enforcing 
salutary morals. That of the first is sufficiently indicated by 
the title.—perhaps the “Order” might have been made more of, 
notwithstanding the danger of sermonising. In the second the 
Jessons taught are to “endure hardness” and to obey. Both may 
bo recommended.—tThere is the same motive in Three Chums, by 
£. M. Stooke (S. W. Partridge and Co., 2s.), as in “ The Knights of 
Compassion.” Noel Rice bears on his arm a tattoo of a “Little 
Blue Heart,” a token that the wearer must be ready to work for 
others and to deny self. Two of Rice’s schoolfellows adopt it; so 
wo got the “Three Chums.” One is conspicuously unworthy. 
He has impulses to right; but pride masters them all. Rice, on 
the other hand, is all that a founder of such a society should be. 
He does great things for himself, and—a nobler triumph by 
far—something still greater for his unworthy comrade. 
A Plucky Schoolgirl. By Dorothea Moore. (J. Nisbet and Co. 
3s. 6d.)—We have met the heroine, or some one very like her, 
before,—the fille incomprise, who is such a nuisance at home, 
and does so well at school. But to meet her again is not in 
any way tiresome, so well does Miss Moore tell her story.—— 
Septima, By Emily Pearson Finnemore. (S.P.C.K. 2s. 6d.)— 
Septima, the heroine, is a very smart person indeed, whose 
acquaintance it is a pleasure to make, notwithstanding the crowd 
of young ladies to whom we are introduced just now. She has a 
pretty wit—witness her answers to Uncle Tuckey’s catechising— 
and she bears herself in a very difficult position with great 
courage. She has, too, an exciting love story of her own. The 
other love story in the tale is not, we think, quite as well 
managed, The Squire Batley who quarrels with Lucy does not 
seem to be quite the same person that we meet before and after, 
—tThe Jewelled Lizard, by W. Dingwall Fordyce (T. Nelson and 
Sons, 2s.), may be heartily recommended as a tale of adventure 
pure and simple, written in the interests of the virtues of 
honesty and courage. Mr. Fordyce clearly knows the country 
where he has laid the scene of his story,—Sumatra. It is a tale 
of troasure, where the hero needs, and happily has, all the 
wesources desirable for those who are to be favoured by Hermes, 
the god of the lucky finders. 


The Lost Will. By Elizabeth Ken. (S.P.C.K. 1s. 6d.)—This 
iis a quite readable story, though we find ourselves in a somewhat 
unfamiliar world. Matthew Reece, for instance, who would be 
equally at home in a prison and a lunatic asylum, does not seem 
to us a possible person. 


The Life and Letters of an Eminent Dog. By Muriel D. C. 
Lucas. (R.T.S. 1s. 6d.)—This is interesting,—a book about dogs 
is bound to be that. If we have a fault to find, it is that it is 
really more about “humans” than dogs. It is a difficult thing 
to view, or seem to view, life really from the dog standpoint, 
and Miss Lucas does not quite succeed. 


Children of the Dawn: Old Tales of Greece. By Elsie Finne- 
more Buckley. With Introduction by Arthur Sidgwick. (Wells 
Gardner, Darton, and Co. 6s.)—Miss Buckley comes with the 
‘commendation expressed by laudari a laudato viro. And, iadeed, 
she tells these stories once more with much grace and skill. We 
cannot wholly approve of her choice,—the “Oedipus ” legend would 
have been better left alone. The charming “ Eros and Psyche” 
Jegend we are always glad to see, but, as Mr. Sidgwick does not 
fail to point out, these two were not “children of the dawn,” but 





“Creatures of an age when the Greek mind had taken to philo- 


sophical allegory. But this is a trifle. The volume, with its 
pictures, by pen or pencil, of Alcestis, Atalanta, and others, is a 
charming one. 


In the Beginning: Told to the Children. By S. B. Macy. 


AT. Sealey Clarke and Co. 6s. and 7s. 6d.)—This is the Bible story 


from the Creation down to the death of Joseph, told in the simplest 
language, for the teaching of quite young children. Itis copiously 
illustrated with pictures produced by the three-colour process 
and in black-and-white. These are of good quality, and the 











Stories of the Irish Saints: Told for Children. By the Rev. J. 
Sinclair Stevenson. (R.T.S. 1s. net.)—Here we have teld in 
appropriately simple language the story of St. Patrick of 
Columbkille, the “Dove of the Churches,” of St. Bridget, and 
other notable personages in Irish Church history. We welcome 
the book for more than one reason, not the least being that it is 
to be told to the children of Protestants. Was Patrick the son of 
a “Christian clergyman”? He was a decurio or Town Councillor, 
to give the nearest modern equivalent. With this may be 
mentioned The Peace of the Church, by Mary H. Debenham 
(National Society, 2s. 6d.) Here are thirteen stories, taking us 
back to various epochs in Church history,—te Wales in the sixth 
century in the first, to King Edmund of the East Angles in “The 
Way of Service,” to the days of Wilfrid in “ A Fisher of Men”— 
did not Wilfrid teach the Sussex men to catch fish ?—and to other 
persons and places, always in a bright, picturesque way. Who, we 
may ask, was “ Pritian”? Priscianus, grammarian ? 

Between Two Crusades. By Gertrude Hollis. (S.P.C.K. 
2s. 6d.)\—In this “Story of 1187” we hear how the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem came to an end. It is a subject which 
lends itself to picturesque narrative. With the great Saladin on 
the one side, and a company of Templars, Hospitallers, and so 
forth on the other, there is no lack of the elements of drama. 
And there is no period of history about which we know more. 
Miss Hollis seems to have been diligent in studying her 
authorities, and has made a good literary use of them. 

The Goldsmith of Chepe. By Tom Bevan. (R.T.S. 3s. 6d.)— 
This a “Tale of the Plague Year.” Elias Hodgson comes to seek 
his fortune in London, and at a most unlucky time. Not only are 
the “wells of charity dried up” by the prevailing trouble, but 
the very ties of kinship are broken. But he does not stay in 
London. He seeks and finds adventures elsewhere. He breaks 
out of the prison into which his wicked uncle has contrived that 
he should be cast by the help of some more than doubtful allies. 
We must not anticipate Mr. Bevan’s tale. It is full of changes 
and surprises, somewhat conventional, it may be, in themselves, 
but skilfully put together. 

The Pageant of British History. Described by J. Edward 
Parrott, LL.D. With Illustrations from J. M. W. Turner, G. F. 
Watts, and others. (T. Nelson and Sons. 6s. net.)—This is a 
very handsome volume, giving with pen and pencil a succession 
of pictures of life and action in Britain from the days when the 
Phoenicians carried ingots of tin from Cornwall to the Straits of 
Dover down to the time of “ Edward the Peacemaker.” “History,” 
says a writer not averse from paradox, “is a pageant, and not a 
philosophy.” Perhaps it would be more true to say that it is 
both. Anyhow, we are well content to regard it in the “ pageant” 
aspect when it is so attractively set before us as it is in this 
volume. Caractacus, Arthur, Alfred, the Conqueror, Archbishop 
Becket, Robert the Bruce—only in a limited sense the “ country- 
man” of the Scots—the Fifth Henry and the Eighth, Drake and 
his fellow-Elizabethans, Marlborough, Clive, Wolfe, Nelson, and 
Wellington are among the great figures which pass before 
us. The book gives us a good idea well carried out. 
Our Empire Story, Told to Children by H. E. Marshall 
(T. C. and E. C. Jack, 7s. 6d. net), takes up the narrative, 
given in the book mentioned above, at the end of the 
fifteenth century, with the westward voyage of John Cabot. 
The author sets out to tell her young readers about Canada, 
Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and India. In each 
we have a brief preliminary sketch. So the Norse seamen 
of the tenth century have their due as discoverers in the story of 
Canada, and Alexander the Great figures as the first who laid 
open India to the arms of the West. But the main subject is 
how the British Empire grew, by force of arms under such men 
as Wolfe and Clive, and peacefully by the services of sailors, 
explorers, and statesmen who added to the dominions of the 
British Crown the great lands of the South. The story is told 
with simplicity and force, and it is fully illustrated. We are glad 
to see that in the illustration department maps have not been 
forgotten. A kindred subject is treated in Stirring Sea-Fights, 
by J. Cuthbert Hadden (S. W. Partridge and Co., 23.6d.) Here, 
after a preliminary chapter on “Some Early Sea-Fights,” in which 
there is a mention of Vikings, King Alfred's Fleet, &c., we begin 
the story proper with Sluys (1340), and the less famous, but not 
less decisive, victory over the Spanish Fleet ten years later. Tho 
Spanish Armada, the long warfare with the Dutch, and the still 
longer warfare with the French are related in turn. Mr. Hadden 
wisely selects for more or less detailed description some of the 
most striking incidents, The illustrations—some pictures of 
battles, some portraits of great seamen—add to the value of the 
book. 

England's Story for Children. By M. Baumer Williams. (Grant 
Richards. 3s, 6d. net.)—This is a quite pretty and attractive 
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book, and the little people ought to find both pleasure and profit 
in reading it. On the whole, they will take from it knowledge 
that it will serve them well to have. Perhaps it would have been 
wise to put some of the stories related with a caution, that, for 
instance, about Prince Henry and Justice Gascoigne. Nor should 
the little folk have been told that Calvin was “one of the great 
preachers or reformers in Scotland.” Has the author, we would 
ask, often seen mistletoes “clinging about old oaks”? ‘“ About 
apple-trees ”—yes; but not about oaks, surely. 

Mr, G. A. Henty’s With Cochrane the Dauntless,a tale of the 
exploits of Lord Cochrane in South American waters, and A 
Jacobite Exile, adventures of a young Englishman in the service 
of Charles XII. of Sweden (Blackie and Son, 3s. 6d. each), appear 
in new editions. 

Peeps at Many Lands of the World. By Ascott R. Hope. 
(A. and C. Black. 3s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Hope, who knows well how 
to put what he has to say, begins with England and takes us 
from there over the whole world,—to Europe, to the East (Near 
and Far), to Africa (North, Central, and South), to Australia, 
and to America. There is a businesslike character about the book. 
No one can read it without picking up much practically valuable 
information._—In the Teeth of Adventure. Edited by Alfred 
Miles. (Stanley Paul and Co. 5s.)—Here we are taken to some 
of the countries described above, but the aspect is very different. 
The book contains “true stories of real peril told by men and 
boys from personal experience.” Panthers in a Texas cotton-field, 
wolves in Minnesota, wild dogs in Hawaii, lions in Africa, and 
tigers in India are among the creatures to which we are intro- 
duced. It is a quite fascinating volume, with a spice of fiction, 
we imagine, but altogether readable. 

The Nature Book. (Casselland Co. 12s. net.)—This is a book 
which will delight all dwellers in the country—and in town too— 
if they are of the open-eyed sort. There are few, we take it, who 
will not learn something from it. How few even of observant 
people with a popular acquaintance with natural history know 
that there are five kinds (not reckoning shrew-mice) of “mice 
of the field”! How few know the difference between a field- 
mouse and a meadow-mouse! These creatures, as Mr. Douglas 
English, who contributes the series of articles “‘ How to Know the 
Wild Animals,” tells us, are very difficult to observe. They are 
small, they are nocturnal, and they build their nests under- 
ground, Well, on paper at least, and by the help of the 
photographs which watchfulness and skill have succeeded in 
taking of them, we can learn something about them. After these, 
we hear about the hedgehog, mole, stoat, and weasel. For these 
Mr. Maurice C. H. Bird is our instructor. We shall find that he 
too has something to teach us,—how, for instance, to know a crow 
from a rook. It is true that to do this with certainty the birds 
must be in the hand, not in the bush. It is a keen eye that can 
discern the heavier build of the crow, and his harsher note is 
not always heard. Of course the obvious distinction is that he is 
commonly solitary. Still, the rook may sometimes be seen by 
himself. Then Mr. Henry Irving tells us about “Trees Growing 
in Britain.” It is not an exhaustive list, but as far as it goes it 
is very instructive. Not afew readers will be surprised to find 
that the sweet chestnut and the horse chestnut are “not even 
distantly related.” (The sweet chestnut, we may remark, is 
grown not so much to give cover to game as for hop-poles, for 
which it is found to serve better than the ash.) Then we are 
instructed by Mr. H. P. Fitzgerald about “ Flowers of Wayside, 
Waterside, Meadow, and Wood”; about “Insects” by Mr. John J. 
Ward; and about “ Clouds,” and how to know the significance of 
their varying shapes, by Dr. W. 8. S. Lockyer. Other things 
there are of no less interest. Altogether, this is a fascinating 
volume. The illustrations are especially good. With this 
may be mentioned The Story of the Sea and Seashore, 
by W. Percival Westell (Robert Culley, 5s.) Mr. Westell 
begins with the “Sea-Monsters,” belluarum turba natantium, 
among which he reckons whales, sharks, dog-fishes, and 
the octopus, with the angel or monk-fish. 
poises, dolphins, and seals. About the last of these we have some 
specially interesting details. British seals have, happily for 
themselves, no valuable fur,—the fur that has more than once 
threatened the peace of the world. Among many curiosities, one 
is that the baby seal has to be forced by its parents into the 
water. Chap. 3 is given to “Some Common Sea Fishes.” 
We observe that Mr. Westell denies, on what seems excellent 
authority, that there are “as good fish in the sea as camo out of 
it.” He thinks that great waste is going on. Something might 
be done by very strict legislation against the taking of immature 
fish. “One hundred and fifty-one tons of immature fish have 
been taken away from Billingsgate Market alone.” But why not 

impose heavy fines on the people who expose them for sale? Why 





Then come por- 


not organise a system of visitation of the fishing fleet by experts | single ship” ?—but the special form dates from the seventeenth 
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ies. 
on Government vessels? Then we have chapters about « Birds. 
of the Open Sea” and “Birds of the Seashore.” It is amusine 
to read that Londoners are to be commended for the manner in 
which they appreciate and feed the “few wild seagulls” which 
visit the Thames. “Few” indeed! There are times when there 
are many more to be seen between Blackfriars and Westminster 
Bridges than along leagues of the coast. Lobsters and crabs, &., 
shell-fish, sea-urchins, and the whole tribe of star-fishes and their 
congeners, corals, sponges, &c., and finally, “ Plants and Shrubs 
of the Sea and Seashore,” are successively dealt with, and make, 
together with what has been mentioned above, a most entertaining 
volume. 

Scenes and Characters from the Works of Charles Dickens, 
(Chapman and Hall. 10s. 6d. net.)—Here we have a collection of 
between eight and nine hundred illustrations of Dickens, “ printed 
from the original woodblocks engraved for the ‘ Household 
Edition”” Eleven artists are represented, but nearly three. 
fifths of this number are due to the pencil of F. Barnard. The 
familiar pictures which we associate with “ Pickwick” are 
here,—it would be too much to intrude upon us any other 
figure of the hero than that which has made itself familiar 
to the readers of now nearly seventy years. E. G. Dalziel, 
illustrating the “Reprinted Pieces,” “The Uncommercial 
Traveller,” and the “Christmas Stories,” has fifty-eight; and 
J. Mahoney, with “Oliver Twist,” “Little Dorrit,” and 
“Our Mutual Friend,” one hundred and forty-four. The 
other names are Charles Green, Hablot K. Browne, (“ Phiz”), 
A. B. Frost, Gordon Thomson, J. McL. Ralston, H. French, F. A, 
Frazer, and Luke Fildes. We shall not venture to institute any 
kind of comparison. It is sufficiently obvious that ene pencil 
could not satisfy for all Dickens, for “ Pickwick,” say, and “The 
Tale of Two Cities.” Of all the eleven, Mr. F. Barnard is the 
most versatile, for he takes the latter of these two, and also 
“Martin Chuzzlewit,” which is on quite a different plane of 
thought. We must own that we have a certain sympathy with 
the “superior people” who think that Dickens was something 
of a caricaturist. However this may be, the collection before us 
is a very welcome one, varying, we may say, greatly in merit, 
but always interesting. 

We have received three parts each of “The Girl's Own Reciter 
Series” and of “The Boy’s Own Reciter Series” (4 Bouverie 
Street). The titles of the first are The Cry of the Children, and 
other Popular Recitaiions, A Ballad of Brave Women, &c., and 
The Warriors of the Sea, Edited by the late Charles Peters; of 
the second, The Bishop and the Caterpillar, &c., The Word of a 
Knight, fc., and Our Dormitory Battle, &c. The price of each 
volume is 1s, 








Curistmas Carps, CALENDARS, AND LITERATURE FOR THB 
Burinp.—Those friends of the blind, the editors of the Weekly 
Summary, whose office is at Shere, Surrey, not only provide them 
with news from the outer world, but make special provision for 
their Christmas and New Year fare in the way of a good store 
of embossed Christmas Cards, a Daily Text Calendar, a handy 
Shakespeare Calendar with well-selected quotations, and the 
seventh number of their excellent series of Monthly Readings 
(8d.), chiefly gathered this time from the great and good of 
modern days,—Temple, Walsham How, Robertson, Church, 
Trench, Faber, Jowett, and other honoured writers. The Braille 
newspaper (2d., post-free), compact in shape and full of informa- 
tion, presents its readers with a Christmas supplement. It is 
good to see so much intelligence and care devoted to the needs of 
those who cannot look round and choose for themselves. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
vatcmsibilipoinniia 
HALF-HOURS WITH THE HIGHWAYMEN. 

Half-Hours with the Highwaymen. By Charles G. Harper. 
2 vols. (Chapman and Hall. 42s. net.)—Mr. Harper, having told 
us much about the English roads—has he not written about all 
the great ways to all points of the compass ?—naturally proceeds 
to describe the “ road agents,” as they are called on the other side 
of the Atlantic. ” with the highwaymen. 
Our author is conscious that the title is open to criticism. What 
would our grandfathers or great-grandfathers have said to “ half- 
Five minutes, as Mr. Harper 
The period covered by the 
The profession 


So we have “ half-hours 


” 


hours” with these gentlemen ? 
remarks, was “more than sufficient.” 
history is a little more than two hundred years. 
has been practised for millenniums—is there not the pirate’s 
answer to Alexander: “ You rob with armies and fleets, I with a 
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eentury. The roll begins with Gamaliel Ratsey, _who was 
hanged on March 28th, 1605; but Mr. Harper thinks that, 
though there was @ person of the name who suffered in this way, 
the adventures are apocryphal. In chap. 2 we go back, why it is 
not easy to say, to Robin Hood; in chap. 4 we take up the subject 
per, making & dignified beginning with John Popham, after- 
wards Lord Chief Justice. In his youth, says Aubrey, he would 
“take a purse” with his wild companions. But then Aubrey 
was not strictly truthful. A long list of the heroes follows. 
Perhaps the most famous are Claude du Vali and Dick Turpin. 
As to Dick Turpin, our author, though he does not bind himself 
to a rigid criticism of the narratives he deals with, feels con- 
strained to disenchant us. He was not the hero that has been 
pictured ; first and foremost, the famous ride to York disappears. 
Still, he will probably remain the prince of highwaymen to the 
end. There is plenty of readable matter in the two volumes, and 
there are many well-chosen illustrations. 


pre, 








THE RECORD OF A REGIMENT OF THE LINE, 

The Record of a Regiment of the Line. By Colonel M. Jacson. 
(Hutchinson and Co. 6s. net.)—Colonel Jacson tells us what the 
lst Battalion of the Devonshire Regiment did in the South 
African War. It had served in 1897-98 with distinction against 
the Afridis, and when the South African War broke out was 
stationed in the Murree Hills. It was ordered to the Transvaal, 
and showed that it was fit for service by the fact that two separate 
detachments accomplished a march of fifty-four miles in two days 
without a single man falling out, and this in the first half of 
September. It numbered eight hundred and sixty-eight men, 
officers and all. It reached Durban on October 5th, and pro- 
ceeded at once to Ladysmith. The first collision with the Boers 
was at Elandslaagte. But it is needless to go through the 
familiar story. Let it suffice to say that the battalion had its 
full share of the sufferings of the siege. Of these Colonel Jacson 
gives us a very vivid account. In such stories it is the details 
which are effective, and these he does not fail to supply. Here 
is the price-list of the last auction held on February 14th :— 
Eggs, 4s. each; vegetable marrows, 28s.; mealies, 33. 8d.; jam, 
3s. 6d. the pot; tobacco, lls. the ounce. Three days later news 
of the relief of Kimberley arrived. On the 28th rations were 
eut down to their lowest point,—one biscuit, three ounces of 
mealies, and one pound of horseflesh. This was all the harder 
because a day or two earlier full rations had been issued. This 
matter of food has an almost humiliating importance in the story 
of the siege. It is in close analogy with the fact that more than 
ten men died of disease to one who was killed by the enemy’s 
fire. On the same day—February 28th—came news of relief ; the 
next day General Buller’s army marched in; the 2nd Battalion 
Devonshire was part of it. It isa noticeable fact that had it not 
been that the Indian contingent brought with it six months’ 
supplies of provisions, Ladysmith must have fallen for want of 
food. Of the other services of the regiment, the chief was the 
part it took in the defence of the line of positions of which 
Lydenberg was the centre. 








THE ‘LONDONS’ OF THE BRITISH FLEET. 

The ‘Londons’ of the British Fleet. By Edward Fraser. (John 
Lane. 6s.)\—The story of the ‘Londons’ of the Fleet throws 
some interesting sidelights on the dark pages of naval history, 
for it was the fortune of ships of that name to be present at the 
Medway Raid, at the ignominious retreat in 1778 before the 
combined French and Spanish Fleets, and off America when 
Graves lost the opportunity of bringing De Grasse’s squadron to 
book. The ‘Loyall London,’ built by the City, was launched a 
few days after that four days’ fight with De Ruyter, and a year 
later she lay a burnt wreck at the bottom of the Medway, having 
taken part in the successful action of St. James’s Day. Her Jack 
and her Blue Ensign are now in Amsterdam. The resuscitated 
London’ fought in some historic combats against De Ruyter and 
Van Tromp, till both fleets simply shot each other to a standstill. 
She fought again at Barfleur and La Hogue, and was rebuilt in 1704. 
In 1757, the year of Admiral Byng’s execution, she passed into the 
hands of the shipbreakers. The order to build the next ‘London’ 
and the ‘ Victory’ was issued in the year of Nelson’s birth. The 
ensuing years, including the North régime, when pigs were fed in 
the King’s storehouses off ship’s biscuit, and when some extra- 
ordinary sickness prevented the combined fleet under D’Orvil- 
liers paying back the score with interest, are the darkest in the 
records of naval administration. This was in 1779, and two years 

later, while we were fighting in the West Atlantic, but unable to save 
America, it was no fault of De Guichen’s that the Home Fleet was 
Rot destroyed, for nothing stood between it and an overpowering 





combination. The opportunity simply took away the breath of 
the enemy’s Council of War. There seems to be no other adequate 
explanation. The ‘London’ at this momentous period was at 
Port-Royal, and fired “the last salute,” says our author, “ever 
fired to Rodney’s flag.” Mr. Fraser has collected an astonishing 
amount of interesting information concerning the building of the 
‘Londons,’ their services and their crews. He quite rightly tells 
us plenty of the naval history of the time. Indeed, he almost 
loses his equanimity and sequence of ideas in holding up Lord 
Sandwich’s Administration to contempt, running to so much 
repetition and redundancy as to impair our appreciation of his 
ordinary lucidity. He points out, as he has done before, the 
extraordinary shifts to which the Admiralty were put for seamen. 
The large proportion of Londoners is remarkable. In the worst 
days of the pressgang—say 1779—it was one-seventh of the ship’s 
company of the ‘ London,’ and last year (1907) one-quarter of all 
our naval recruits were Londoners! ‘Truly it is a wonderful 
story Mr, Fraser tells for us. 








COINS AND HOW TO KNOW THEM. 

Coins and How to Know Them. By Gertrude Burford Rawlings. 
(Methuen and Co. 6s.)—“This book,” to quote a sentence from 
the preface, “ offers concise epitomes of the coinages of ancient 
Greece and Rome, of the British Islands and their dependencies, 
and of the United States.” A chapter is added about mediaeval 
coins of European nations. The history of coins proper does not 
begin at a very early time, the seventh or eighth century B.C. being 
the starting-point, though the pieces of silver found in the Cretan 
explorations, round pieces of metal with a symbol on them and of 
a uniform weight, are curiously like coins. (These are probably 
of the twelfth century B.C.) The gold and silver mentioned in 
the Old Testament were in the form of bullion. The Jews, 
indeed, had no coinage of their own till the time of the Maccabees, 
though it seems that there were local mints for producing coins 
of the superior power at an earlier date. The earliest systematic 
coinage was in Asia Minor. After this we have Greece, 
the earliest specimen of Greece proper being a seventh-century 
stater of Aegina. Both Sicily and Graecia Magna furnish 
us with some early specimens. Roman coins of the Republic 
begin with the fourth century. They are largely connected with 
private families. The coinage of the Empire begins with 27 B.C. 
A very large bulk of it survives, though some specimens are rare 
in the highest degree,—an “Otho,” for instance, would be almost 
priceless. We then come to British coins. The earliest of these 
were imitations of the “Philippus.” They may be dated at the 
beginning of the second century B.C. They ceased to be produced 
when the Romans became masters of the island, or at least of 
that part of it which was sufficiently advanced in civilisation to 
have a coinage. Finally, we have “The Coins of England,“ 
occupying, together with the issues that have appeared in the 
Colonies, and with those of the United States, about half the 
volume. Messrs. Spink have added a highly useful “Table 
of Value,” which, we imagine, will have a somewhat disenchant- 
ing effect on some possessors of coins. The most costly of 
Greek gold coins mentioned is a drachma of Agathocles 
(tyrant of Syracuse, 317-228 B.C.),—this is priced at £5. 
A Rhodian tetradrachm stands at £2. The Maccabean 
silver coins are costly (from £5 downwards). But those of their 
Asmonaean successors may be obtained for a shilling, and a 
copper coin of Herod the Great may be bought for 2s. 6d.,and one 
of Pontius Pilate is but sixpence dearer. A gold coin of Galba 
fetches £8, and so does one of Hadrian; of Trajan £6, of Titus 
£5 5s., and of Antoninus Pius and M. Aurelius £5. The fortunate 
owner of some kinds of British pennies may get as much as £50 
for them. In later times we see that a half-guinea is pro- 
portionately more valuable than a guinea, and copper more 
precious than gold. A five-guinea piece of Charles II. fetches 
£5 5s. only, but a tin farthing 4s. 6d. As a rule all gold and 
silver coins of the last three conturies stand at very little more 
than their face value. 








PLEASURES IN BENGAL. 
Plagues and Pleasures of Life in Bengal. By Lientenant-Colonel 
D. D. Cunningham, C.I.E., F.R.S. (John Murray. 12s. net.)—It 
is well to point out to those who are unacquainted with 
Lieutenant-Colonel Cunningham's delightful “ Indian Friends and 
Acquaintances” that his new book has nothing to do with the 
horrors and devastations of cholera or the thrilling adventures of 
the hunt. As he puts it himself, rather modestly, the narrative 
deals solely with the ways of some common invertebrate animals 
and the characters of certain tropical plants and seasons. 
Evidently a born naturalist, he has watched during many years 
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of sojourn in India, with keen and unremitting observation, the 
insect and plant life around him. Better still, he has the power 
of imparting to others the pleasure this has given him. The 
knowledge of the ways and methods of the troops of “smaller 
inmates of houses and gardens” which he shows in the first 
eleven chapters of the book, or of the “Seasons in a Bengal 
Garden” disclosed in the last five, is minute enough to satisfy the 
man of science. Yet all is set forth in so charming and easy a 
style, and the description is so vivid and refreshing (we wish we 
had space to quote, let us say, “Gorged Mosquitoes”), that the 
reader, however fastidious he may be, will find real pleasure. 
These pages will undoubtedly revive memories in the minds of 
old Anglo-Indians; and to the general reader the luxuriant and 
varied attractions of Indian gardens will become clear, and 
Indian life, in an interesting phase, pleasantly revealed. The 
volume has many beautiful illustrations. 








SOME BRITISH BIRDS. 

Some British Birds. Edited by Edward Thomas. With 12 Illus- 
trations in Colour. (Hodder and Stoughton.  6s.)—These 
seventeen essays on birds and bird life, which are now reprinted 
from a volume called “The Book of the Open Air,” may be 
read with pleasure by those whose tastes are ornithological. 
Mr. A. H. Patterson, who contributes two papers on the bird life 
of Norfolk which he knows so well, declares that “ bird-watching 
has become one of the most fashionable of hobbies,” and we are 
glad to think he is right. Mr. J. Walpole Bond has written in 
rather flowery style of the Welsh birds. We prefer the word 
“nest” to “down-lined bassinette,” and “a prognathous bluff of 
a mountain” seems an awkward expression. The same writer has 
papers on the peregrine, the kite, the chough, and the buzzard, 
with all of which interesting birds he is intimately acquainted. 
The most pleasing essay in the volume is by Mr. Anthony Collett 
on the nightingale and its haunts, which is charmingly written. 
Mr. D’Esterre Baily has an account of some experiments in 
marking nightingales and their young by putting indiarubber rings 
onthe legs. The old birds returned and nested in the same wood, 
whilst one young male came back with an unringed female and 
also nested in the same plantation, but about a quarter of a mile 
away. These experiments carried out on a large scale would 
furnish very interesting facts, explaining perhaps the habits of 
migrants. It is true to say, as the same writer does, that the 
male nightingales arrive first in flocks, but probably merely a 
slip to say that they land on the West Coast. The illustrations 
are by Mr. Frank Southgate, and there are some tolerably 
successful coloured photographs. 








CLOSE TO NATURE'S HEART. 

Close to Nature’s Heart. By William McConachie, B.D. With 
Frontispiece. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 3s. 6d. net.)—The 
writer of these sketches is minister of Lauder, and the Nature 
that he describes with fond minuteness lies for the most part 
close round the manse. He is a good observer of plants and 
birds, and also an angler. The chapter on parish records touches 
on various matters of historic curiosity. Several of the papers 
have appeared in magazines. They are written with some charm 
of style, much careful observation, and a slight touch of sadness. 
Yet there is very little that has not been noticed and said before. 
How could it be otherwise when books like this are pouring from 
the publishers’ houses? They are, however, read without effort, 
and Mr. McConachie has a pleasant way of writing which places 
him above many competitors in this branch of literature. 








A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 

A Plant Book for Schools: being an Easy Introduction to the 
Study of Plant Life. By Otto V. Darbishire, B.A. (Oxon.), 
Ph.D. (Kiel). Containing 108 Illustrations from Photographs and 
7 from Drawings. (A. and C. Black. 2s. 6d.)—The author of 
this “Easy Introduction to the Study of Plant Life” has been 
successful in writing an excellent manual of elementary botany. 
It has been planned for young children who are being taught at 
home or at school. Parents who wish to teach their children 
themselves can do so with a few specimens and a little simple 
apparatus. The list of requirements for each lesson will be found 
set out in the last chapter, and Mr. Darbishire is very right in 
insisting on the importance of providing all children with fresh 
specimens and making them experiment and draw for them- 
selves. He has had experience of teaching as Lecturer in 
Vegetable Physiology and Demonstrator in Botany at Man- 
chester University. Though the present work is elementary, 
the book covers almost the whole vegetable kingdom. Mr. 
Darbishire begins with a description of the different parts of a 
flowering plant, the vegetative and reproductive organs, and 








eS 
shows their functions in the life of a plant. He then dealg 


with the growth of plants. Classification comes next, ang he 
explains in extremely clear and simple language tho differences 
between phanerogams and cryptogams. Most space is natural] 
devoted to angiosperms. We cannot help thinking it is a mistake 
and a source of confusion to treat of gymnosperms and ferns in 
the same chapter. The symbiosis of alga and fungus in a lichen 
is very lucidly described. At the end we have short chapters on, 
fossil plants, plant distribution and gardening. The language ig 
almost wholly untechnical, and the child is not overwhelmed by 
having its memory crammed with terms; yet the book is at onca 
scientific, and by no means dry. 








NATURE STUDIES BY NIGHT AND Day. 
Nature Studies by Night and Day. By F.C. Snell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s.)—The naturalist-photographer who publishes a 
volume of slender natural history studies, illustrated with the 
work of his own camera, finds many rivals in the field. If his 
book is to make a mark, he must have a peculiar gift in writing 
or his photographs must have exceptional excellence. Many of 
Mr. Snell’s photographs are good, and he disarms the critic by 
admitting in his preface that his book contains nothing new er 
startling. It is dedicated to his friends the members of the 
Canterbury Nature Students’ Club. There are so many Nature 
students nowadays that Mr. Snell’s book may very likely find 
readers who will derive pleasure and knowledge from it. He tells 
us something of the life-history of the arum, the drosera, and 
other plants. Ono essay describes the change from tadpole to 

frog; another deals superficially with the study of fungi. 
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ITALICA. 

Italica: Studies in Italian Life and Letters. By William Roscoe 
Thayer. (A. Constable and Co. 6s. net.)—In Italica, to speak 
widely, we have the impressions made by modern Italy on a 
cultivated American who knows her well. It is true that the 
volume does not deal entirely with modern Italy, for it includes 
essays on Venetian pageants, on “ Dante in America” and as a 
lyric poet, and on Giordano Bruno. But studies of such leading 
figures as Mazzini, Leopardi, Carducci, of Italian progress from a 
political and industrial point of view, of Rome and its transition 
from Papal to Royal, make up the larger part of the volume and 
are full of interest and charm. English readers will be attracted 
by a very just and appreciative notice of the writings of Countess 
Martinengo Cesaresco. As she is English by birth and Italian by 
adoption, both countries are rightly proud of her distinguished 
talents, and it is now the turn of an American to bestow praise or 
her Italian historical books, especially on her “Cavour” in the 
“Foreign Statesmen Series,” which will give real delight to her 
many students and admirers. The “high literary quality” of 
Countess Martinengo’s work has seldom been more keenly felt or 
more fairly and frankly praised. 








THE FIRST ENGLISH IN CANADA. 

The First English Conquest of Canada: with Some Account of the 
Earliest Settlements in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland. By Henry 
Kirke, M.A., B.C.L., F.R.G.S. Second Edition, Enlarged and 
Illustrated. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)— 
Dating the real conquest of Canada by the English from the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, one may easily forget 
that there was a much earlier time when the English flag waved 
over Quebec. This was in the year 1629, and it was hoisted there 
by Captain Lewis Kirke, who accompanied his brother, the famous 
but unlucky coloniser Sir David Kirke, on an expedition against 
the French, then in possession. In 1632 Charles I. gave back 
Quebec and the other Canadian forts to the French as part of the 
price of a peace with Louis XIV. which brought little advantage 
to England. This isa timely reprint, with additional matter and 
very interésting illustrations, of a little book published nearly 
forty years ago, giving a full account of all these transactions. 
The first colonising of Canada is a curious story, in which, as 
it happens not seldom in history, the heroes of the fight have 
a much finer record than the Governments which encourage and 
then forsake them. Such stories make us admire our forefathers ; 
they remind us how slowly, how gradually, the Empire of Britain 
was built up by the individual energy of her sons. 








TWO BOOKS ON EGYPT. 

A History of the Ancient Egyptians. By James Henry Breasted, 
Ph.D. (Smith, Elder, and Co. 6s.)—Professor Breasted published 
two years ago a history of Egypt, and the work now before us 
is substantially an epitome of it. But it has its differentia. It is 
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f the “Historical Series for Bible Students” which Pro- 


fessor C. F. Kent and Mr. Frank K. Sanders are conducting, and 
accordingly it has the characteristics of a text-book. The illus- 
tratious which are a conspicuous feature of the larger book have 
been retrenched, and we have maps and plans. The author also 
explains that there has been an effort to bring the book into close 
accord with the title, and make it a history of the Egyptian 
people. Finally, it has been brought up to date. Not only have 
the author’s “Records” been fully utilised, but the results of 
quite recent explorations, as that of the Hittite city of Borghaz- 
Koi, in Cappadocia, have been incorporated. All Professor 
Breasted’s knowledge of Egyptian matters is first-hand, derived 
from an independent study of the monuments. He adopts the 
lower chronology, putting the First Dynasty at B.C. 3400, as 
against the 4777 of Professor Flinders Petrie———Egypt and 
its Monuments, by Robert Hichens, Illustrated by Jules Guérin 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 20s. net), is the record of a well- 
jnformed traveller, who journeys from Cairo to Philae and 
describes what he sees and what he feels while seeing it. All 
this is sufficiently well done; but so far as what we may call the 
“sentimental” part of these experiences is concerned we do not 
much care about it. Mr. Hichens is sometimes quite eloquent, 
but most of us prefer to supply this from our own resources. 
There is, however, not a little vivid description, and M. Guérin’s 
illustrations are very effective. The colouring is remarkably 
good. They are supplemented, we should say, with twice as 
many photographs. Together these make as vivid a picturing 
of “Egypt and its monuments ” as we remember to have seen. 
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THE BOOK OF KINGS. 


The Book of Kings. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. 2 vols. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 4s. net per vol.)—These two 
volumes, the first containing the Egyptian Dynasties I.-XIX., the 
second XX.-XXX., are the twenty-third and twenty-fourth in the 
series of “Books on Egypt and Chaldaea.” There are two intro- 
ductory chapters, dealing respectively with “Egyptian Royal 
Names” and “ Egyptian Chroaology.” A King—and the state- 
ment is true of the Ptolemies and the Roman Emperors—had 
commonly five names, the first and third being connected with 
Horus, the second with Nekhebit, goddess of the South, the 
fourth solar and territorial, about equivalent to “ King of the 
North and the South,” the fifth the private name. This is a 
rough statement which the reader will find, with certain qualifica- 
tious, to be generally true. The facts of the chronology cannot 
be so easily stated: There are three systems, which may be dis- 
tinguished by giving the date of Menes, the first King, with the 
name of the leading scholar who has drawn up or championed it. 
These three are 3315 (Meyer), 4400 (Brugsch), and 5867 (Cham- 
pollion-Figeac). Dr. Budge thinks that the middle of these, the 
4400 years period of Brugsch, agrees more closely with “the 
general facts of Egyptian chronology and history” than do the 
other two. When we reach Rameses III. we are on firm ground. 
The Book of Kings itself gives the various names of each Monarch 
ranged under the dynasty to which he belonged, with representa- 
tious of the several cartouches and the several authorities. 








THE KINGDOM IN INDIA. 

The Kingdom in India. By Jacob Chamberlain. (Fleming IH. 
Revell Company. 5s. net.)—Jacob Chamberlain, a native of New 
England, born in 1835, went out as a missionary to India in 1860. 
Ilis sphere of work was in the North and South Arcot districts in 
the Madras Presidency, with portions of Mysore and Cuddapah. 
The peoples with whom he was brought in contact were Tamils in 
Arcot and Telugus in Mysore and Cuddapah. He soon added 
medical ministration to his work. Somewhat later on he took 
an active part in the revision of the Telugu Bible. He also edited 
a Telugu hymn-book, no ineffectual labour, seeing that it has 
passed through five editions, the last being one of eleven thousand 
five hundred copies. His times of furlough were largely spent in 
the advocacy of missions. This life of altruistic labour was 
brought to an end within a few weeks of completing his seventy- 
third year. These facts have been taken from Dr. A. N. Cobb's 
“ Biographical Sketch.” The volume itself consists of addresses, 
&c., on various aspects of Christian work in India. In the first 
there is an appreciation of Indian religions under the title of 
“The Religions of the Orient: their Beauties and their Fatal 
Defects.” ‘hen comes a paper on the Bible in India, followed 
by others on missionary topics, medical missions and the work 
of women among them. Under this last heading comes an in- 
teresting account of high-caste Hindu girls’ schools. Otker topics 
are dealt with. Dr. Chamberlain was a diligent worker and a 
: ‘en observer, and he knew how to describe what he did and what 
40 Saw, 








THE LACE BOOK. 

The Lace Book. By N. Hudson Moore. (Hodder and Stoughton. 
8s. 6d. net.) —There are many curious and interesting things about 
lace, and the people who made and wore it, in this book. The 
sumptuary laws in all the lace-making countries, which were 
intended to prevent extravagance, seem really to have encouraged 
it, and the accounts of the lavish way in which lace was used on 
all sorts of incongruous people and things, and the enormous sums 
of money spent on it, are almost incredible. It is wonderful that 
so much old lace has survived the rough treatment which it must 
have received when it was used even to decorate carriages and 
horses. The first part of the book is an account of “The Growth 
of Lace”; then each of the lace-making countries is takea 
separately, and their work described generally and in detail. 
The pictures are good, and are well chosen to illustrate varieties 
of lace and the way in which it was worn by men, women, and 
children. The author is an American. 





A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH BAR. 

A Short History of the English Bar. By Bernard W. Kelly. 
(Swan Sonnenschein and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Mr. Kelly writes in a 
lively way, tells some good stories, and gives us some interesting 
information ; but he is capable of making mistakes. In the very 
first line of his first chapter he misspells a name,—“ the late Mr. 
Grant Allan.” If you disparage a man you may at least give his 
name correctly. A much more serious mistake occurs later on. 
He is loud in praise of “Charles Philips (1788-1859)” as one 
who “ brought to the English Bar from that of Ireland a splendour 
of eloquence which is one of the classic glories of our forensic 
history.” The name is spelt “ Phillips” in the “ Dictionary of 
National Biography.” And he goes on to quote the defence of 
Courvoisier, the murderer of Lord William Russell, as his crown- 
ing achievement. Curiously enough, this speech ruined him. 
Not only did he pledge his personal honour for the innocence of 
his client, but he tried to put the guilt on others,—on the police, if 
we remember right. Anyhow, his career was marred, and he was 
glad to accept a minor judicial post. 











The Roman Wall. By Maria A. Hoyer. (D. Nutt. 2s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a very agreeable narrative of how the writer and a 
companion visited the Roman Wall, and saw what it has to show 
from Chollerford, where for the purposes of the sightseer it 
practically begins, as far as Bowness. The travellers had made 
themselves acquainted with the standard work of Dr. Collingwood 
Bruce on the subject. What he says they illustrate, so to 
speak, with a pleasing succession of personal observations and 
experiences. The aspect of the country round about, the little 
agréments and désagréments of travel, with a reflection or a senti- 
ment here and there, are tactfully introduced. Altogether, it 
is a volume which a visitor to the Wall may very profitably 
take with him. Illustrations representing various notable objects 
have been introduced, and they are welcome. But we venture to 
think that a more serviceable map might have been supplied. 
What we have is apparently a reproduction of the Ordnance map, 
and it gives us too much. What we want is the Wall and its 
neighbourhoed, and nothing more. A map for special use should 
have nothing but what that special use requires. 





Recidivism. By F. Sutherland, M.D. (Green and Sons, 
Edinburgh.)—This volume contains the conclusions at which, 
after many years of study, Dr. Sutherland has arrived. He 
sees in the recidivists two types,—the habitual criminal and 
the petty delinquent. It is the former who represents the really 
dangerous element, but it is comparatively small. He takesa total 
of 166,180 apprehensions in Scotland, but reduces this to 36,170 
individual prisoners; of these 1,700 are of the worst type. This 
is not a formidable number, and it would be possible—whether it 
would be expedient or not, we do not say—to shut them all up 
for the rest of their lives. Our present system is certainly futile. 
The statistical part of the subject is well illustrated by a map, in 
which the depth of shading represents the average of criminality. 
The black region consists of Glasgow City, Lanarkshire, and Lin- 
lithgowshire, Glasgow having a sinister pre-eminence with ninety- 
five per ten thousand. At the other end we have Perth, Ross, Banff, 
Berwick, Kirkcudbright, Nairn, Sutherland, Orkney and Shetland. 
Here the percentages vary from fourteen to five, this minimum 
being credited to the three last on the list given above. We 
must be content with a general commendation of this valuable 
work, 


The Twentieth Century American. By H. Perry Robinson. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 7s. 6d.)—This is a readable book, with 
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plenty of anecdotes and other good things, and written in an 
excellent spirit. Mr. Robinson is what the Romans called aequus, 
—just, with a strong disposition to benevolence. He is not blind 
to the faults of either of the two nations of which he gives us here 
a “comparative study”; but while he loves and admires his own 
country, he admires and loves the great nation on the other side. 
And he has something new, or what will be new to many readers, 
te say about the “other side.” It is not a book that we care to 
criticise in detail. Some faults may be found in it; perhaps the 
author makes too large inductions from particular facts. But 
there is certainly instruction as well as entertainment in it. One 
notable observation is that the English element in the United 
States deserves well of the nation in that it has never formed 
itself into an imperium in imperio: there is no “ English vote.” 


The Indian Christians of St. Thomas. By the Rev. W. J. 
Richards, D.D. (Bemrose and Sons. 2s. 6d. net.)—The native 
Christians of Malabar are a highly interesting community, with 
a history which is well worth study. They are divided, it is true. 
There is the Roman section, the Jacobite, and the Reformed. 
Every Church history is more or less a history of division, and 
this is not an exception. Still, it is no small thing that the 
light of Christian truth has been preserved in circumstances so 
adverse. Dr. Richards has laboured among the Hindu population 
in Travancore and Cochin for more than thirty years, and has 
much to tell us about these fellow-Christians. He relates the 
history of the relations between them and the Anglican Church. 
It certainly contrasts with the dealings of Rome with them. It 
is hardly correct to say that Nestorius “asserted that the Deity 
came upon Jesus only at His Baptism.” His own account of his 
teaching, which we have an opportunity of comparing with that 
ascribed to him by his adversaries, docs not bear out the 
statement. 





Country Walks about Florence. By Edward Hutton. (Methuen 
and Co. 5s. net.)—Mr. Hutton knows Italy well, and this book, 
dealing, as it does, with a very favourite resort of English 
travellers and abode of English residents, will be found a useful 
addition to the literature of the subject. We all know how 
different an aspect any place will take when seen in the company 
of a well-informed guide. 


J.M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS 
THE OLD MASTERS. = 


Examples of their Work Reproduced in Colour, with Notes on the Pictures 
and the Painters. 2 vols. royal 4to (13 by 104 in.), 21s. net. 
Each volume contains 50 Coloured Reproductions of works by various 
old masters from most of the important Art Galleries of Europe. 
[Shortly. 


JACOB JORDAENS: His Life and Work 


By MAX ROOSES. Translated from the Dutch by Miss ELISABETH 
C. BROERS. Many very fine Reproductions in Photogravure of this 
great contemporary of Rubens. 1 vol. imperial 8vo, £2 2s. net. 
This is the first time the work of this painter of the Flemish School 
has been reproduced, and the number of copies will be limited to 400. 
[Ready, 











JUSTICE AND LIBERTY. 


By G. LOWES DICKINSON, Author of “The Meaning of Good,” 
“Letters of John Chinaman,” &c. Small crown 8vo, 4s, 6d. net. A dis- 
cussion in dialogue form of the first principles that underlie current 
political and social controversy, | Ready, 
THE FIRST REVIEW. 

‘* There is charm in his picture of dry facts. There is sanity and swect 
reasonableness in his plea for a more ideal outlook upon the stuff of life. 
There is something fine in human nature which we are willing to reveal 
to our friends and our intimates,’’—Daily News. 


THE MYSTICAL ELEMENT 
OF RELIGION. 


Studied in the Lives of St. Catherine of Genoa and her Friends. By 
Baron F. von HUGEL, Photogravure Portraits, 2 vols. demy Svo, 
21s, net. [Shortly. 


ATTIC AND 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY. 


By LAUCHLAN MACLEAN WATT, Author of “In Love’s Garden,” 
“The Grey Mother.” Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. nét. 


This volume sete forth in a popular way the origins of Tragic Drama in 
the great poetic ages of Greece and England. (Ready. 


Prospectuses of above and Autumn List on application. 


J. M. DENT & CO., 23 Aldine House, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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CHATTO and WINDUS. 
FROM 


ISLAND TO EMPIRE. ; 


A SHORT HISTORY OF THE EXPANSION 
OF ENGLAND BY FORCE OF ARMS, 


By J. S. C. BRIDGE. 
With an Introduction by Admiral Sir CYPRIAN BRIDGE, 
G.c.B. 


With many maps and plans, large crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. net, 





















































“To the literature of sane Imperialism this should prove 
valuable contribution.”—Scotsman. 


“Tt is admirably put together, and the whole forms a mos 
readable description of the way in which our magnificent Imperial 
structure has been built up.”—Manchester Evening News. 


A CHILD’S GARDEN 


OF VERSES. 
By ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON, | 


The First Edition Illustrated in Colours to be | 
Published in this Country. | 





a a tn i a oe ae oe 


With 12 full-page reproductions of water-colours, numerous 
illustrations in the text in line, designed end-papers and 
title (printed in gold), and a special binding-design by 
MILLICENT SOWERBY. 

Large crown 8vo, cloth, 53, net. Also a special edition, limited to 
1,000 copies on large pure rag paper, the plates mounted, 
and bound in whole parchment, 10s. 6d. net. 

** Mature lovers of ‘ A Child’s Garden of Verses’ will be sure to 
like Miss Sowerby’s dainty head-pieces, while the full-page plates 
in colour will as certainly delight younger folk...... These plates are 
perfect embodiments uf the delightful poems.” 

—Burlington Magazine. 


OF THE IMITATION 


OF CHRIST. 


By THOMAS A KEMPIS. 


As translated out of the Latin by RICHARD WHYTFORD 
(A.D. MDLVI.) 


Re-edited into Modern English, with an Historical Introduc- 
tion, by WILFRID RAYNAL, O.S.B. 


With Reproductions in 4 colours after water-colours, and 
decorations, &c., in line, by W. RUSSELL FLINT. 


The binding after a fine XVIth century example now in the 
British Museum. Large crown 8vo, with 8 plates in 4 colours, 
buckram, 7s, 6d. net. Also a special edition, in small 4to on pur 
rag paper, deckle edges, with 4 additional plates in 4 colours, all 
the plates mounted, bound whole parchment, 15s. net; who'e 
pigskin with clasps, copying the X VIth century binding, 25s. net. 








The Medici Series of Coloured Reproductions 


AFTER THE OLD MASTERS. 


“Nothing of the kind so good or so cheap has ever before been offered to 
the public.”—Burlington Magazine, 


NOW READY. 


Flemish Plate Il.—RUBENS. Fruitfulness. 12s. 6d. net. 
Plate X.—TITIAN. The Madonna of the Cherries. 
17s. 6d. nc. 


READY THIS MONTH. 
Special, °08.—GIORGIONE. AEneasand Evander. 30s. nes 
Plate IX.—BOTTICELLI. The Vision of St. 
Augustine. 10s. Ed, net. 
Plate XII—_RAPHAEL, The Madonna in Green. 17s. 6d. net. 
English Plate I—REYNOLDS. The Holy Family. 15s. net. 
English Plate I.—ROSSETTI. Lady Lilith. 2is. net. 
Many other subjects, including examples from the English 
School, are in preparation, 
An Ulustrated Prospectus post-free on application te 
Chatto & Windus, Publishers to the Medici Society, Ltd. 





London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin's Lane, W.C 
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THE CHURCH UNIVERSAL. 


Brief Histories of her Continuous Life. 

A Series of eight volumes dealing with the history of the 
Christian Church from the beginning to the present day. 
Edited by the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D., Fellow and Tutor 
of St. John’s College, Oxford; Examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Rochester. 


THE CHURCH OF THE FATHERS, 98-461. 
Ry the Rev. LEIGHTON PULLAN, M.A. 5s, nei. 

“The student of this important period of Church history—the 
formative period—has here a clear narrative, packed with infor- 
mation drawn from authentic sources and elucidated with the 
most recent results of investigation. We do not know of any 
other work on Church history in which so much learned and 
accurate instruction is condensed into a comparatively small 
space, but at the same time presented in the form of an interest- 
ing narrative. Alike the beginner and the advanced student will 
find Mr. Pullan a useful guide and companion.”—Church Times. 


THE CHURCH AND THE BARBARIANS, 461-1003. 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON. 3s. 6d. net. 

“Tn so accomplished hands as Mr. Hutton’s the result is an 
instructive and suggestive survey of the course of the Church’s 
development throughout five hundred years, and almost as many 
countries and peoples, in Constantinople as well as among 
Wends and Prussians, in Central Asia as well as the Western 
Isles.” —Review of Theology and Philosophy. 


THE AGE OF SCHISM, 1304-1503. 
By HERBERT BRUCE, M.A., Professor of History in the Uni- 
versity College, Cardiff. 3s. 6d. net. 

“We commend the book as being fair in its judicial criticism, a 
great point where so thorny a subject as the Great Schism and 
its issues are discussed. The art of reading the times, whether 
ancient or modern, has descended from Mr. W. H. Hutton to his 
pupil.’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


THE REFORMATION, 1503-1648. 
By the Rev. J. P. WHITNEY, B.D., Chaplain of St. Edward's, 
Cambridge, and Hulsean Lecturer (1906-7). 5s. net. 

“Tt is certainly a very full and excellent outline. There is 
scarcely a point in this momentous time in regard to which the 
student, and, indeed, the ordinary reader, will not find here very 
considerable help, as well as suggestive hints for further study.” 

—Church Union Gazette. 
THE AGE OF REVOLUTION, 1648-1815. 
By the Rev. W. H. HUTTON, B.D. 4s. 6d, net. 

“Mr. Hutton’s past studies in Ecclesiastical History are sure 
to secure him a welcome in this new venture. There is a breadth 
of treatment, an accurate perspective, and a charitable spirit in 
all that he writes which make him a worthy associate of 
Creighton and Stubbs in the great field of history.” 

—Aberdeen Journal. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 
From the Earliest Times to the Present Day. 

By H. 0. WAKEMAN, M.A., late Fellow of All Souls’ 
College, Oxford. Seventh Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





“The most precious history of the Church of England that 
has ever been written, a book scholarlike, lucid, full of matter, 
full of interest, just and true, and inspired with faith, hope, and 
charity, as few Church histories, or any other histories, have ever 
been.”—The Right Rev. Bisor Srusss. 


SERMONS: Doctrinal, Philo- 


sophical, Critical, and Educational, To 
which are added Translations illustrative of some more 
notable Continental Divines. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH MILLER, B.D., Author of “ Historical 
and Speculative Exposition of the Thirty-nine Articles,” Xe. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. [Just published. 


THE RITUAL OF THE 
TABERNACLE. A Devotional Study. 
By the Rev. E. H. ARCHER-SHEPHERD, M.A., Vicar of 
Avenbury, Herefordshire, Author of “Three Bulwarks of the 
Faith,” “Burning Questions in the Light of To-Day,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just published. 
_Conrents.—1. Introduction. The Tabernacle and its Brazen 
Vessels.—2. The Golden Vessels of the Sanctuary.—3. The 
Continual Offering.—4. Penitential Offerings —5. Eucharistic 
Offerings.—6. The Aaronic Priesthood.—7. The Day of Atonement. 
Feasts of Ingathering.—8. Sabbatic Seasons. Birth and Death. 
—9. Leprosy. Conclusion. 








VENICE: AN HISTORICAL 
SKETCH OF THE REPUBLIC. 
By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Life on the Lagoons” 
and “In and Around Venice.” 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo, with Maps, 16s. 

“Mr. Brown has brought to his task both knowledge and 
sympathy, and the result of his labour is that he has produced a 
book worthy of his subject...... From first to last the story is one 
of absorbing interest.”—Aberdeen Journal. 


IN AND AROUND VENICE. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN,’ Author of “Venice: an His- 
torical Sketch” and “ Life on the Lagoons.” 

Crown 8vo, uniform with “ Life on the Lagoons,’ 
Illustrations and Maps, 6s. 

“He has achieved another rare task in writing a fresh and 
interesting book on the hackneyed theme of Venice. To him, as 
to most of us, the Queen of the Adriatic is endless in her variety 
of charm. But it is not given to one in a hundred or thousand 
of her admirers to express that variety and charm in graceful 
prose.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LIFE ON THE LAGOONS. 


By HORATIO F. BROWN, Author of “Venice” and 
“Tn and Around Venice.” 
Third Edition. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 6s. 

“No writer since Mr. Ruskin has so thoroughly entered into 
the charm of Venice as Mr. Horatio Brown, and to this he adds 
an intimate knowledge of her history...... In its new and illus- 
trated form it will even better than before serve as an excellent 
guide-book to those who are happy enough to be in Venice, and 
a constant recall to those who would fain be there again.” 


—Guardian. 
OLD TOURAINE. 


The Life and History of the Chateaux of the Loire. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “Old Provence.” Fifth Edition. In 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo, with numerous I]lustrations, 16s. 
“The conception is at once felicitous and novel, no similar 
work having been produced either in England or in France, and 
the execution is worthy of the conception.” —Times. 


OLD PROVENCE. 
By THEODORE ANDREA COOK, M.A., F.S.A., 
Author of “ Old Touraine.” 
In 2 vols., uniform with “Old Touraine.” 
Crown 8vo, with numerous Illustrations and Maps, 16s. 

“ He offers us a guide, indefatigable, vigorous, vivacious, eager 
to discourse on every subject, and primed with very valuable 
information.” —Times. 

“*Old Provence’ is the land of romance, and of the tale of its 
beauty and interest Mr. Cook is the most delightful of narrators.” 

—Academy. 


with 15 


In 8 vols. crown S8vo, 6s. net each. 
The Complete Set, £2 8s, net. 


PERIODS 0F EUROPEAN HISTORY 


General Editor—ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

Period 1.—The Dark Ages, 476-918. 

By ©. W. C. OMAN, M.A., Chichele Professor of Modern 
History in the University of Oxford. 

Period 2.—The Empire and the Papacy, 918-1273. 

By T. F. TOUT, M.A., Professor of Medieval and Modern 
History in the University of Manchester. 

Period 3.—The Close of the Middle Ages, 1273-1494 
By R. LODGE, M.A., Professor of History at the University 
of Edinburgh. 

Period 4.—Europe in the Sixteenth Century, 1494-1598. 
By A. H. JOHNSON, M.A., Historical Lecturer to Merton, 
Trinity, and University Colleges, Oxford. 

Period 5.—The Ascendancy of France, 1598-1715. 
By H. O. WAKEMAN, M.A,, late Fellow of All Souls’ College, 
Oxford. 

Period 6.—The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. 
By ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A, 

Period 7.—Revolutionary Burope, 1789-1815. 

By H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Professor of History at 
Cornell University, Ithaca, U.S.A. 

Period 8.—Modern Europe, 1815-1899. 

By W. ALISON PHILLIPS, M.A., formerly Senior Scholar of 
St. John's College, Oxford. 
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NOTABLE BOOKS © 


RUWENZORI. An Account of the Expedition of H.R.H. Prince Luigi Amedeo 
of Savoy, Duke of Abruzzi, to the Snow Ranges situated between the Equatorial Lakes of Central Africa. By FILIPPO DE 
FILIPPI, F.R.G.S., Author of “'The Ascent of Mount St. Elias.” With a Preface by H.R.H. the DUKE OF ABRUZZI. Done 
into English by CAROLINE DE FILIPPI, née FITZGERALD. Illustrated from Photographs taken by Virroria Sexi 
member of the Expedition. Numerous Plates, five Panoramas, three Maps, &c. 31s. 6d. net. 4 


NADIR SHAH. By Sir Mortimer Doranv. Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 10s. 6d. net, 


The theme of this volume concerns one of Persia’s national heroes. Sir Mortimer Durand has enjoyed the experiences 
of a survey of Persian life as a whole that can be the monopoly of few outside the highest diplomatic circies. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGRAVING AND ETCHING. for 
Collectors and Students. With full Bibliography, Classified Lists, and Index of Engravers. By A. M. HIND, of the 
Department of Prints and Drawings, British Museum. With many Illustrations, 8vo, 18s. net. 


“ A substantial book, packed with information and learning.” —Times. 


THE LIFE OF TOLSTOY: First Fifty Years. By Ayimer Mavor, 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated. Second Edition. 10s. 6d. net. 
“ Mr. Maude brings this portent before us until we seem to see and hear him; and he has done it without flattery and 
exaggeration.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


DOROTHEA BEALE OF CHELTENHAM. By Euizasern Ratxzs, 8yo, 
Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. 
“ As we close the book we thank God for what Dorothea Beale was more than for what she did.”—Guardian. 


THE PRINCESSE DE LAMBALLE. A Biography. By B. C. Hanoy, 
Demy 8vo, Illustrated, 12s. 6d. net. 
“The whole tragedy is interesting in this its latest reconstruction.” — Westminster Gazette. 


FIRST AND LAST THINGS. “A Confession of Faith and Rule 


of Life.” By H. G. WELLS. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. Sets forth a corrected, revised, and final version of his personal 
religion and his social creed. ‘ First and Last Things ” knits together what he most surely believes, and is bound to take a 
prominent place among his books. 


HUMAN NATURE IN POLITICS. By Granau Wattas. Crown 8vo, 6s, 


A serious and successful effort to explain the psychology of politics. An excellent introduction to a study of a difficult subject. 








STUDIES AND MEMORIES. By Sir Caartes Vituers Sranrorp. Demy 8yo, 


Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net. This volume includes essays on musical and other subjects. 


ESSAYS, BIOGRAPHICAL AND CHEMICAL. By Professor Sir Wittiax 
par we K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., D.Sc., &c. 7s. 6d. net. A series of papers for the general reader by our foremost man 
of science. 


SALVAGE. By Owen Seaman, Author of ‘In Borrowed Plumes,” “ A Harvest of 
Chaff.” Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. A new volume of verse by the Editor of Punch. 








LEADING NOVELS OF THE WINTER SEASON 


rae nour... LHE MIRACLE  anram oan 


“ Eager-hearted, implicitly sincere, and abounding in vitality...... Antrim Oriel 
ts to be warmly congratulated upon a début of a very striking and distinguished 
Order... This powerful and impressive story...... Mr. Balfour ts certainly there, 
so, too, is Sir Edward Grey...... Its value lies in its vivid and obviously stncere 
picture of a certain side of modern European politics, and in the suggestion of great 
and pressing human problems which it presents to the imagination...... IT IS A 
BOOK OF UNUSUAL POWER AND EARNESTNESS, AND 1T 
OUGHT TO MAKE A GENUINE SENSATION.’ pany revecrarn. 


LEWIS RAND. By Many Jounsroy, Author of “ By Order of the Company.” 


DESIRE. By Una Smperrad, Author of “The| MAYA. By P. Laurence Ouirnant, Author of 
Good Comrade.” “The Little Red Fish.” 
THE TRAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE.|soME LADIES IN HASTE. By R. W. 


By Joun Fox, jun., Author of “The Little Shepherd of 
Kingdom Come.” CHAMBERS. 


LUCIUS SCARFIELD. By J. A. Reverworr. | PATRICIA BARING. By Wuvirrep Jats, 
A Philosophical Romance of the Twentieth Century. Author of “ Bachelor Betty.” 


SIX SHILLINCS EACH. 
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\ JE note with very great regret that efforts are already 
being made, efforts which unfortunately have the 
encouragement of the Westminster Gazette, to whittle away 
the meaning of Mr. Asquith’s pledge in regard to the Navy. 
That pledge was so straightforward and so clear, adopting as 
it did without hesitation of any sort Mr. Lee's carefully 
worded definition, that one would have imagined it impossible 
for even the most perverse ingenuity to find grounds for 
ambiguity. Yet we are now told by the Westminster that 
Mr. Asquith meant his pledge in a Pickwickian sense, and 
that when he said that the Fleet must be stronger than 
the Fleets of any two Powers, he did not mean of “any 
two Powers,” but something perfectly different,—namely, any 
two Powers on this side of the Atlantic. We are told, in 
effect, that we are not to reckon the Fleets either of the 
United States or of Japan, because they are both distant and 
friendly Powers. In the first place, we protest strongly against 
friendship having anything to do with the matter. We yield 
to none in our friendship for the Americans, but the aim of 
those who demand a standard for ship construction is not to 
select nations that are unfriendly, or with whom we expect 
collision, and to make ourselves stronger, but to maintain an 
absolute and abstract standard of invincible sea power as far 
as predominance in capital ships can give it. 

Think for a moment where the plan of discriminating 
between friendly and unfriendly Powers will carry us. If 
we cut out the United States and Japan because they are 
friendly, how can we possibly resist cutting out the Navy of 
France? For France is our special friend, and would, indeed, 
be called our ally, if that name had not become somewhat 
aggressive and equivocal. Again, our deep and well-founded 
friendship for Italy ought certainly, on the same grounds, 
to leave out the Italian Navy; nor ought we to overlook a 
similar claim on the part of Russia. The result of adopting 
the friendship test must therefore be to lead us to a most 
objectionable anti-friendship test, and oblige us to single 
out Germany and some other Power and place them in a 
special compartment of enmity. Surely that is a result 








which the Westminster Gazette, and the well-meaning gentle- 
men who are going to try to put pressure on Mr. Asquith 
next week to eat his words, cannot desire to reach. The 
only safe plan is not to make any invidious distinction 
between friends and enemies, but to maintain the principle 
that, in order to secure our national safety, nay, our national 
existence, we must have a Fleet which will be stronger by 
a substantial margin than any two navies that can possibly 
be brought against us. 


In connexion with the Navy we ure glad to record that at 
a meeting of the Imperial Maritime League held in the City 
under the presidency of Lord Ampthill on Thursday after- 
noon, a resolution was passed urging his Majesty's Govern- 
ment “to institute an inquiry into the scope and effect of 
recent changes in the Navy, in order that the uncertainty 
and anxiety caused by the great volume of recent criticism 
may be allayed, and that the nation may be better informed 
as to naval policy, so far as it may be in the public interest to 
afford explanation.” That, as our readers know, is a policy 
which we have advocated for the pest three years. 


We have dealt fully in our leading columns with the 
chief foreign events of the week. Here we will only eay 
that the sityation in the Near East seems on the whole 
improved, though there are still grounds for grave anxiety. 
In Germany the Emperor's endorsement of Prince Biilow’s 
promises for more “reserve” in the future have produced a 
calming effect. Public opinion, however, still shows signs of 
very considerable excitement and suspense. The fact that the 
Government are obliged at once to ask the Reichstag to 
impose some twenty-five millions of new taxation will no 
doubt tend to prolong the Constitutional unrest. The 
Chancellor in the Reichstag on Thursday, when introducing 
the new fiscal proposals, made a very characteristic speech. 
Acidity and honey, calculated indiscretions and discrees$ 
economies of truth, blended in a most remarkable 
mélange. We wonder whether Prince Biilow was merely 
misinformed as to our present financial position, or whether 
he was indulging in a piece of very delicate irony, when he 
held us up as affording an example to Germany, especially in 
our persistent efforts for the reduction of our Debt. We 
wonder also whether Mr. Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George will 
be able to hear such “with unwounded ear,” con- 
sidering what are their predatory intentions in regard to the 
Sinking Fund. 


were 


pra ises 


While dealing with the general foreign outlook we are glad 
to note that Sir Edward Grey, speaking at Scarborough on 
Thursday night, emphasised Mr. Asquith’s recent speech at 
the Guildhall banquet, and declared that it expressed the 
mind of the whole country. Sir Edward Grey's speeches on 
foreign affairs are always so tactful, so straightforward, and 
so’wise that they leave very little room for criticism. It is 
encouraging to learn that he seems fairly satisfied, in spite of 
the obvious dangers and difficulties of the situation. There was, 
however, a certain note of anxiety in his remark that he hoped 
that the Powers will be able to make the best use of the weeks 
which are before.them, “ because the winter, which is unfavour- 
able to action in the Balkans, is favourable to councils.” In 
other words, Sir Edward dreads what may happen in the 
spring, when war in those bleak mountain regions becomes 
possible, if diplomacy has not previously brought about a 
better condition of affairs. 


The Emperor of China died on At least 
such was the official Sunday at 
Peking; but there had been some rumours that he really died 
earlier in the week. He declined, as the Times correspondent 
tells us, to allow himself to be removed to the Pavilion of 
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Peaceful Longevity, thus violating the precedents which 
prescribe the deathplace of the Emperor. He also refused 
to wear the traditional robes proper to the occasion. On 
Sunday the astonishing announcement was made that the 
Empress-Dowager was also dead, The coincidence was so 
remarkable that there was naturally a suggestion of foul 
play; but no evidence has confirmed this. Late on Saturday 
evening the Empress-Dowager had issued a decree appointing 
the new Emperor Pu-yi and naming his father, Prince Chun, 
as Regent. On Sunday a decree was issued in Pu-yi’s name 
declaring that the late Empress-Dowager had directed that 
the Regent, whenever he was in difficulties, was to consult 
the new Empress-Dowager, the young Emperor’s mother, 
who is admitted by all to be a nonentity. The satisfactory 
feature of these events is that there has been no crisis, though 
one had been long prophesied. 


The almost simultaneous death of the Emperor and 
Empress-Dowager removed many difficulties. It ensured 
the restoration of the rightful succession, and saved the 
country from another regency by the late Empress-Dowager. 
As things have turned out, there has been no obstacle 
in the way of the strong and beneficent direction of Yuan 
Shi-Kai at the head of affairs. Prince Chun, who will 
be for all practical purposes Emperor for the next twelve 
years, is said to be an enlightened man, and he is not likely to 
thwart the statesmanlike aspirations of Yuan Shi-Kai. It is 
to be hoped that the preparations for a Constitutional régime 
will now be begun in earnest. The late Emperor has of 
course been canonised, and many mythical virtues have been 
discovered in his career. King Edward has sent a sympathetic 
message to the Regent. All the Legations were invited to the 
memorial service for the late rulers. This was a notable 
innovation, and may perhaps be taken as the beginning of the 
end of the old narrow exclusiveness. 


An interesting debate on unemployment took place in the 
Reichstag yesterday week. In his reply to the interpellations 
of the Centre Party and Socialists, Herr Bethmann-Hollweg, 
the Imperial Secretary of State for the Interior, contended 
that the international crisis, judged by the test of the 
reduction in exports, had affected Germany less seriously than 
other countries. The figures supplied by the Trade-Unions 
showed that 2°7 per cent. of the one million two hundred and 
seventy thousand members were out of work at the end of 
July, as compared with 82 in England,—a percentage which, 
according to the English Press, had further increased. In 
France the percentage of unemployed at the end of August 
was 83, and in Belgium 53. Independent calculations, 
however, recently published in the North German Gazette 
estimate the number of unemployed in Germany at the 
end of September at four hundred thousand, or about 
three per cent. of the total working-class population of 
the Empire, a total which steadily increased throughout 
October; but it is pointed out that the total number of 
applicants of both sexes for every hundred vacancies, though 
it has risen from 122°7 last year to 166:1 this October, is con- 
siderably lower than it was in 190] and 1902. 


The Paris correspondent of the Times summarises in 
last Saturday’s paper M. Chaumet’s gloomy Report on the 
French Navy. It points out that, adopting the German basis 
of twenty years for the life of a battleship, France has only 
twelve battleships which can be regarded as capable of taking 
their place in the first line, and three others which might 
possibly do so. There are five coast-defence ships which are 
still sufficiently modern, but which are of doubtful value for 
offensive purposes. There are twenty-one armoured cruisers, 
of which six are in the reserve. As for the twenty-five pro- 
tected cruisers, “no one would venture to put them in line of 
battle.” There are three hundred and fifty-one destroyers 
and torpedo-boats, thirty submarines, and thirty-eight sub- 
mersibles, but many of these can only be used for defensive 
purposes. The torpedo-boats have a smaller tonnage than 
those of other navies, and fifty per cent. of them are con- 
stantly under repair. The ships have only one range-finder 
each, and that is unprotected. There are constant complaints 
of a shortage in the personnel. So the Report goes on. It is 
evidently being proved in France that a cheap navy is a bad 
navy. Nothing is more wasteful than half-hearted naval 
expenditure. France must soon decide whether she means 











wholly to reorganise her Navy or to concentrate her attention 
on the Army. 


The Persian correspondent of the Times announced on 
Saturday last that the Constitutionalists in Teheran had 
just held their first meeting since the coup d'état, Three 
thousand Persian Cossacks were present, but they did not 
intimidate the demonstrators. This success led to further 
demonstrations, and a telegram from St. Petersburg in the 
Times of Monday stated that the clergy were calling upon the 
Shah to redeem his promises. Martial law had been pro. 
claimed, and the streets of Teheran were occupied by 
troops. In Wednesday's Times the correspondent suid that 
the Shah, in answer to the recent admonitions from the 
British and Russian Ministers, had declared that he him. 
self had “ Constitutional tendencies,” but that the nation way 
anti-Constitutional. We did not expect to hear the Spenlow 
and Jorkins argument in this quarter, but it ought to be easily 
exposed. It is reported that the three hundred Cossacks 
under Colonel Liakhoff who were despatched to Tabriz 
have joined the Constitutionalists to a man. Messages 
from Tabriz and Teheran state that Turkey is about to 
intervene in Azerbaijan Province. These rumours are 
obviously false, and are intended to provoke Russian inter. 
vention, of which we cannot believe there is the least 
danger. 


The King and Queen of Sweden were entertained at a 
banquet at Windsor Castle on Tuesday evening. In the 
course of his speech of welcome King Edward remarked :— 
“ Our two countries have always had so much in common in 
regard to our liberal institutions, our love of the sea, and our 
industries, especially the agricultural industry.” These words 
are a good example of the King’s happy choice of language 
that gives a warm and intimate touch to his speeches 
without bordering in the slightest degree on the region 
of indiscretion. They show that it is }.ossible to be very 
friendly without saying anything which a Constitutional 
Sovereign should not say, and which, if ever it were said, 
would do more harm to the Monarchy in England than in 
most countries. The King of Sweden replied for himself and 
the Queen of Sweden that they had been “ quite overwhelmed” 
by their “splendid reception.” There had always been a 
“lively intercourse” between the British and Swedish peoples 
“in industry and commerce, in science and thought, in art 
and literature,” and it was his earnest hope and ardent desire 
that these relations might grow even stronger. On Wednes- 
day the King and Queen of Sweden were entertained at 
luncheon in the Guildhall, and had a very hearty welcome 
when driving through the streets. 


The House of Commons during the week has been engaged 
on the Report stage of the Licensing Bill. We do not 
propose, however, to attempt to deal with these guillotine- 
haunted debates. The real interest has already been 
transferred to the House of Lords, and to the action which 
will there be taken. We very greatly regret to record that 
the impression seems growing that Lord Lansdowne intends 
to advise the Unionist Peers who are to meet at his house 
next Tuesday to reject the Bill on the second reading. We 
gave last week the reasons which induce us to believe that 
such action will be most unwise. The tendency of public 
opinion since we wrote has confirmed us in the view that if 
the Lords reject the Bill on the second reading, they will 
expose themselves to the accusation of being a Parliamentary 
“tied House.” When we urge the Lords to show that they are 
not out of sympathy with, or prepared to condemn absolutely, 
moderate temperance opinion, we in no sense ask them to pass 
the Bill as it stands, The measure, we hold, requires grave 
modification, and it will be the duty of the Lords to make 
such modification, quite apart from whether they think the 
Government would or would not accept their amendments. It 
will be said, perhaps, that if the Peers accept the second 
reading they will find their power of amendment gone, owing 
to the Commons’ privileges in the matter of all public expgndi- 
ture. Our answer is that the Peers should not be afraid of 
meeting boldly the exaggerated claim of the Commons in this 
respect. Indeed, the sooner it is met the better. Otherwise 
the power of revision will in almost all cases be taken from 
the Peers, and nothing will remain to them except the bare 
right of absolute acquiescence or absolute rejection, a right 
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which must be very difficult to exercise in a country which, 


like Britain, always regards a compromise as the natural and 
proper outcome of political controversy. 


In the House of Commons on Thursday the Prime Minister, 
in answer to a question from Mr. Akers-Douglas, announced 
that the proposals which the Government were about to submit 
to the House on the subject of education would not take the 
form of amendments to the Bill which bad already been read 
a second time, but would be presented to the House as a new 
Bill. These proposals were the outcome of prolonged com- 
munications in various quarters, and they would be put 
forward, not as the plan which the Ministry regarded as 
ideally the best, but as one which all parties who are really 
anxious for settlement without sacrifice of principle on either 
side concur in accepting. The representatives of the Non- 
conformists on the one hand, and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury on the other, were prepared to support the Government 
proposals, though it is understood that neither party claimed 
authority to bind either the members of the Church of England 
or the Nonconformist bodies as a whole. Both, however, have 
given assurance that as far as their authority and influence 
would go, they would ex animo acquiesce in the settlement 
embodied in the Bill, and give their support to its being 
brought into effect. The Bill would be in the hands of 
Members on Saturday, and it was hoped that the second 
yeading would be taken on Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week, 





With Mr. Asquith’s announcement may be taken the very 
interesting statement as to the nature of the compromise 
which is tv be found in the political notes in Friday’s Times. 
The chief points on which it is understood that an agreement 
has been reached are as follows :— 

“(1) Public control of transferred schools, including the 
appointment of teachers by the local authority. 

(2) The abolition of tests for teachers. 

(3) A statutory right of entry to the denominations for the 
purpose of denominational instruction, the facilities to be com- 
pulsory. 

(4) Assistant teachers in all future Council schools to be allowed 
to volunteer to give denominational instruction. 

(5) A certain number of non-Provided schools to be allowed to 
stay outside the Act, if they so wish. Such schools, having a 
certain percentage of pupils belonging to one denomination, 
would be regarded as purely denominational schools, and would 
receive the Imperial grant. 

(6) No payment out of rates to be made for denominational 
teaching, such teaching in future Council schools to be given at 
the expense of the denomination. 

(7) Rent to be paid, within certain limitations, to the trustees 
of nou-Provided schools for the use of their buildings.” 


At the present stage probably the less said the better on 
the whole subject. We must, however, point out the great 
courage which the Archbishop of Canterbury has shown in 
acting as he has acted. He has brought upon himself the 
fierce opposition, nay, denunciation, of the extremists in the 
Church, and he has done this with his eyes open and fully 
knowing what his action entailed. Since, however, he believes 
himself to be acting not only in the public interest, but in 
the highest interest of the Church, he has been content to 
bear the brunt of attack even from those whom for other 
reasons he is anxious not to offend. We greatly regret to 
note that the Archbishop met with an accident at the 
beginning of the week, involving a painful muscular strain. 
It is greatly to be hoped that he will be restored to full 
physical activity before the new Education Bill reaches the 
Lords, 


Speaking at a meeting at Preston on Wednesday, held 
under the auspices of the Free-Trade League, Lord Cromer 
dealt with the questions of Tariff Reform and unemploy- 
ment. “He was absolutely sure that Tariff Reform offered 
no solution whatever of that very difficult problem. If a 
Protective system were recognised, he argued that, so far 
from there being more employment, so far from there being, 
as we were told, work for all, there would be a great deal less 
employment than there was before. He knew that some 
Tariff Reformers went so far as to say that imports were not 
paid by exports. He thought they might say that arguments 
of that kind were mediaeval, if not antediluvian.” 


The appointment of Dr. Lang, the Bishop of Stepney, to 
the archbishopric of York was announced on Monday. In 








view of Dr. Lang's youth—he is only forty-four—and the lack 
of precedent for promoting a suffragan to an archbishopric, 
the appointment has excited considerable surprise and some 
disappointment. But the grounds for Mr. Asquith’s choice 
are potent and varied. Dr. Lang is admittedly a man of 
strong personality and remarkable attainments, After a 
brilliant academic career, he made his mark in parish work 
at Leeds, as an Oxford don and vicar of St. Mary’s, as vicar 
of Portsea, while for the last seven years as Bishop of Stepney 
he has exercised a powerful influence both as a preacher and 
organiser. Few men have crowded into fifteen years a wider 
experience of Church work, and his promotion has caused 
least surprise amongst those who know him best. 

On Monday the London Traffic Branch of the Board of 
Trade, which was appinted in August, 1907, issued its first 
annual Report. Its purpose is to supplement the Report of 
the Royal Commission on London Traffic published in 1905, 
We learn that the number of railway journeys per head of the 
population of Greater London increased from 153 in 1905 to 
177 in 1907. And according to a footnote, if omnibus and cab 
journeys be added, the total of journeys was 312 per head last 
year. There are many other curious figures. In the period 
1903-7 the number of hansoms fell off by over 1,500, but the 
four-wheelers remained nearly constant, though the number of 
the mechanically propelled four-wheelers rose from 1 in 1903 to 
723 in 1907. While motor-omnibuses have caused a depreciation 
of house property on some routes, in other districts they have 
been a distinct benefit to owners. In any case, the Report 
states unequivocally that the motor-omnibus has “come to 
stay.” That announcement does not lessen our hope that its 
noise will soon be reduced. The controlling power over three 
of the other tube railways secured by the Underground Electric 
Railways Company is said to have been a great public con- 
venience. “An extension of the principle would be attended 
with still greater benefit.” “Through bookings” would then 
be possible all over London. Finally, the recommendation is 
reconfirmed that there should be a permanent Traffic Board 
for London. 


The elections in New Zealand have resulted in the return 
of the Government to power, but with a considerably reduced 
majority. The Government Whip, Mr. Kidd, was heavily 
defeated, the Minister for Lands lost his seat—the first time 
such a thing bas happened for eighteen years in New Zealand 
—and several other prominent members of the Liberal Party 
were also beaten. Apart from the personal aspect of the 
elections and the weakening of the Seddon tradition, their 
most remarkable feature has been the progress of the Prohibi- 
tion movement. ‘“ No license” bas been carried in nine areas, 
and reduction in five others. A propos of the fact that the 
principle of the second ballot had been adopted for the 
first time, and will be applied next Tuesday in twenty-ono 
electorates, we note that the Jimes takes occasion to comment 
on the progress of a similar movement in this country. It is 
necessary, however, to enter the caveat that the Proportional 
Representation Society bere is strongly opposed to the second 
ballot. Such a system, in single-Member areas, would leave 
minorities worse off than they are at present. 


The long campaign against corruption in San Francisco 
has been marked by another sensational incident. On Friday 
week Mr. Francis Heney, the chief prosecutor of the 
“ grafters,” was shot in the head and dangerously wounded 
by a man named Haas, who has since committed suicide in 
prison. The attempted assassination took place in the Court 
in which Abraham Ruef is being tried for the third time; and 
Haas, who qualified for a juror a few weeks ago, had been 
exposed by Mr. Heney as an ex-convict. As a result of this 
crime, Ruef has been refused further freedom on bail, and, 
according to the Times correspondent, there is likely to be a 
revulsion of popular feeling in favour of the prosecution, 
which has lately been fighting a losing game. Mr. Heney, 
who has shown extraordinary courage throughout the whole 
business, will, it is hoped, live to carry the campaign to a 
successful issue. 








Bank Rate, 2} per ceut., changed from 3 per cent. May 28th. 
Consols (2}) were on Friday 84j—on Friday week 84}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
——@—— 


THE FINANCIAL PROBLEM. 


RITING last summer (on August Ist) on the next 

Budget, we pointed out that if the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer was to pay his way he would have to raise 
at least sixteen millions next year by new taxation. The 
following week Mr. Asquith, at the dinner given by the 
Cobden Club to Free-traders from all parts of the world 
who were attending the International Conference, held 
up the editor of this paper by name to the ridicule 
and contempt of his audience—‘‘my poor woebegone 
friend the editor of the Spectator”—because he had 
dared to ask him and his Government to face the 
financial situation, and had indicated the ruin to Free- 
trade which their profligate fiscal policy must entail. 
Not much more than three months has elapsed since we 
published our estimate of a sixteen millions deficit, yet 
we find one of the chief organs of Liberal public opinion 
declaring that next year the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will have to impose twenty millions of new taxation. Is the 
Prime Minister now going to talk about “ my poor woe- 
begone friend the editor of the Daily Chronicle”? 
If not, why not?—for the Daily Chronicle estimate is 
four millions more woebegone than ours. Surely the 
Daily Chronicle will not be spared a public reproof from 
the Prime Minister merely because it is a Liberal and nota 
Unionist paper, and because it has not ventured to draw 
the inevitable conclusions from the facts it accepts ? 
That, however, is a very small point, which we must leave 
to the good taste and sense of equity of Mr. Asquith. 
What we care about is not whether he shows irritation at 
those who tell him the truth too openly, but whether 
the financial situation is really as menacing as the Daily 
Chronicle represents it. 

Unfortunately, we cannot review the facts of the case 
without coming to the conclusion that, instead of the 
Daily Chronicle's estimate being too woebegone, it is not 
woebegone enough. The three months which have elapsed 
since our estimate of sixteen millions show that in our 
anxiety not to overstate our case we considerably under- 
stated it. A revised estimate based on the facts now known 
indicates that Mr. Lloyd George, if he pays his way, will 
have to find, not sixteen millions of new taxation, nor 
twenty millions, but possibly twenty-five. Let us remind our 
readers once more of the facts. A guarded answer made by 
Mr. Hobhouss, Parliamentary Secretary of the Treasury, in 
the House of Commons on Tuesday states that the total 
number of applications for pensions up to October 24th 
was 562,171. Itis anticipated that the total will rise to 
600,000. Unless we are greatly mistaken, it will rise a good 
deal higher than this. Even after deducting the £1,200,000 
already allocated to old-age pensions, we believe we shall 
find—allowance being made for the cost of adminis- 
tration—that another eight millions will be required 
for the pensions scheme. The next large item of extra 
expenditure is the sum which will have to be voted for 
the new shipbuilding programme. ‘That the Government 
do not mean to shirk their duty in this respect is quite clear 
from the speeches of the Prime Minister and his colleagues. 
We are also able to gauge from the Prime Minister's 
answer to Mr. Lee about the standard of safety to be 
adopted what is their calculation of the cost of carrying 
out this duty. The Government are determined to 
provide a Navy which shall be equal to that of any two 
Powers in the world plus a margin of ten per cent., and 
this standard is to apply, not to all the vessels, old 
and new, great and small, which can be brought into the 
reckoning, but only to capital ships. Translated into 
action, this must mean that the Government will have 
almost at once to lay down ships which will entail a cost 
that can scarcely be put at less than six millious a year for 
the next three years. Again, we are all hoping that the 
compromise on the education question which is at present 
under discussion may in the end meet with acceptance by 
the Government, the Church, and the Nonconformists. 
But if these hopes are realised, we can hardly look forward 
to an extra expenditure on education of less than two 
inillions a year. Next, considering the Government's 
policy in regard to the unemployed, and various other 
items of so-called social reform to which they are pledged, 








all of which are very costly, we must estimate for another 
million of expenditure in this direction. Probably algo 
we ought to expect a million of extra Estimates owing 
to what we may call the automatic advance in expendi- 
ture in all Departments of State; but this point we 
will not press. We will assume that the only Offices 
which will ask for more will be the Admiralty and the 
Education Office. 


All this is the expenditure side of the account, 
Unfortunately, instead of being able to look to an auto. 
matic increase in the revenue to balance it in some 
degree, we must expect a very considerable falling off, 
not only when the accounts of the current year are made 
up, but for the year to come. The Revenue Returns 
published in the London Gazette of Tuesday night show 
that the National Revenue up to November 14th is already 
nearly six millions below that of the corresponding period 
of last year. Some of this decrease was no doubt expected 
and calculated on, and is due to the reduction of the Sugar- 
duty. Making allowance for this, however, and for the 
fact that in the next four months the decrease of revenue is 
likely to proceed not at a diminished but at an accelerated 
pace, we can hardly expect the revenue for the vear ending 
March 25th next to be less than some eight millions below 
the revenue of the previous year. But this means that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, if he is to act with prudence 
and according to the maxims of sound finance, will have to 
base his new Estimates on the expectation that the revenue 
will be less by eight millions than the estimate made last 
March. Probably he ought to estimate for a still further 
decrease. Certainly he will have no warrant to look 
forward to any rally in the revenue for the year 1909-10. 
The figures we have discussed above, when put down in 
tabulated form, show the following result :— 


Extra Vote required for Old-Age Pensions £8,000,000 
Extra Shipbuilding Vote aaa - - 6,000,000 
Extra Education Vote... — nin _ 2,000,000 
Extra Vote for Unemployed and for other 

items of “ Social Reform” ... : 1,000,000 
Estimated Decrease in Revenue 8,000,000 





Total ++» £25,000,000 


Once more we have to reiterate the question,—How does 
Mr. Lloyd George propose to get the money? Frankly, 
we believe his state of mind is very much like that of the 
agnostic street-arab whose answer in a Police Court so 
much amused Froude: “I dunno, nor you dunno, nor 
none of us don’t know.” That, no doubt, is a very 
humorous position for a Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
and provides an amusing alternative to the theory of 
indeterminate ‘“hen-roosts.”’ Unfortunately, bowever, 
each week brings the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
nearer the fatal day when he must announce some 
way of raising the money,—unless, as we suggested a 
fortnight ago, he seeks safety in flight, followed pre- 
sumably by his colleagues. We have already expressed 
the opinion in these pages that in the dangerous and 
difficult situation in which the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
finds himself, his duty, if he is a Free-trader, is to devise 
some sound system of direct taxation which will save the 
country from the disastrous blow to her wealth and welfare 
which would be occasioned by a general tariff. To talk, 
as many Radicals do, as if it were possible to raise an 
extra twenty-five millions by a graduation of the Income- 
tax and a further graduation of the Death-duties is the 
merest moonshine. Even more futile is the notion that 
the taxation of land values will help the Chancellor out 
of his difficulties. That particular tax is open to fatal 
objections on the ground of justice; but even if these 
objections are waived, it is of very little good, since 
at the utmost it would not bring in more than a couple 
of millions—a couple of millions secured with the 
maximum of friction and disturbance. 


For ourselves, we are convinced that the only plan which 
will not expose our Free-trade system to destruction at the 
hands of its enemies the moment the Opposition come into 
power—and that will be the moment an appeal is made to 
the country by a Government who have forfeited their claim 
to the confidence of the electors—is to devise a system of 
direct taxation so efficient that when once established no 
sane Government will venture to do away with it. Such 
a system can only be secured and placed on a permanent 
basis by making the whole population contribute. Taxing 
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the rich is all very well for a Radical peroration, but its 
effect on the Exchequer is comparatively small. The rich 
are not rich enough or numerous enough. When real 
pusiness is intended by the Treasury, it is the people who 
must pay. What we advocate, and what we believe is the only 
fiscal expedient which can be safely adopted if the Govern- 
ment are honest financiers and honest Free-traders, is a 
universal Income-tax which shall place under contribution 
not only all property-holders, but all wage-earners through- 
out the country. As we have pointed out on previous 
occasions, such a tax is one that it would be comparatively 
easy to levy, because it could be collected at the source,— 
that is, from the wage-payer. Further, it would yield a very 
Jarge sum of money, even though the amount in the pound 
were kept at so lowa figure as to prevent the impost being 
harsh or unjust. Finally, it would have an excellent effect in 
making the voters realise that when they give their assent 
to great schemes of social reform they must be prepare l 
to pay openly and directly for such luxuries. Under a 
system of indirect taxation the workman, no doubt, pays 
just as largely for his fiscal mistakes as he would 
if he paid an Income-tax, but he pays in the dark 
and without knowing it, and this, since it is he who directs 
what measures shall be adopted, is by no means an 
advantage. He bears the chief burden of taxation, and 
will always have to bear it. We want him to realise 
that he bears it, and that the State possesses no 
Fortunatus’s purse. 

Ove word more. Our Liberal and Radical opponents 
will tell us that we have forgotten the Sinking Fund. Our 
auswer is that no Government in their senses could dare to 
reduce the Sinking Fund by more than five millions a 
year. Therefore, even if recourse is had to the Sinking 
Fund, there will still be some twenty millions to be raised 
by new taxation. This being so, who, we wonder, will be 
most woebegone next Budget day,—the Prime Minister, 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, or the editor of the 
Spectator? If the Prime Minister will believe us, it is 
safer and wiser in public finance to be Mrs. Gummidge 
than Mr. Micawber. 





THE GERMAN CRISIS. 

\ JHATEVER may be the final result of recent events 

on the German Constitution, it must be admitted 
that the Emperor has behaved with good sense and good 
feeling. It must have been exceedingly difficult for a 
Sovereign who takes the high, nay, exaggerated, view of the 
position of Kings and Emperors which he takes to accept 
and endorse the words used by Prince Biilow in the debate 
in the Reichstag. Yet he did endorse those words. With 
such action the theory of the divine right of Kings is 
practically, though, we admit, not theoretically, incom- 
patible. Let us remind our readers for a moment of 
Prince Biilow’s words :—“ It is a firm conviction which I 
have gained during these days of stress that the Emperor 
will in future observe that reserve, even in private con- 
versations, which is equally indispensable in the interest of 
a uniform policy and for the authority of the Crown. 
Were that not so, neither I nor any successor of mine 
could assume the responsibility.” It is true that the 
Emperor’s acceptance of those words is guarded by certain 
limitations and conditions; but, nevertheless, the main 
fact of the situation is that the Chancellor's declaration is 
endorsed. “The actual words of the official and Imperial 
communiqué are as follows :—‘“ Unperturbed by exaggera- 
tions of public criticisms felt by him to be unjust, he 
regards it as his highest Imperial task to secure the 
consistency of policy of the Empire, at the same 
time maintaining the Constitutional responsibilities. In 
accordance therewith, his Majesty the Emperor approved 
the statement of the Chancellor in the Reichstag, and 
assured Prince Biilow of his continued confidence.” It 
cannot be doubted that the net result of the incident is 
that the Emperor binds himself, not, of course, to refrain 
from interfering in matters of high policy, but to behave 
with reserve, and to make his acts official rather than 
personal. 

The immediate and temporary results of this victory, or 
partial victory, for Liberalism and Constitutionalism are 
obvious. It remains to be seen what will be its ultimate 
effects. In our opinion, there are three possible courses of 
development. In the first place, there may before long be 








a strong reaction in favour of absolutism and the personal 
régime. If, for example, the Liberal and Radical Parties 
in Germany push their advantage too rapidly and too 
intemperately, they may easily giye an excuse to their 
enemies to say that the safety of the State is imperilled, 
and that there must be a return to the former system. 
One can imagine the cry of “The Empire in peril!” 
and a demand, say, from the Army, or those who profess 
to speak in the name of the Army—the officer caste—that 
the future of the German race shall not be jeopardised 
by the folly and effrontery of “traders” and low-born 
men who do not understand the true genius of the Teuton. 
Auother possibility, and one which all Englishmen would 
view with sympathy, would be a steady and gradual 
growth of Constitutionalism and the establishment of 
true Ministerial responsibility. The readiest and the best 
way to accomplish this would no doubt be by means of 
loyal co-operation between the German Emperor and the 
Parliamentary leaders. We fear, however, that there is 
little prospect of this, for it would mean the sudden 
conversion of the Emperor to Constitutional doctrines. 
Versatile and quick as the Kaiser has so often shown 
himself, he has never evinced any interest in or sympathy 
for Whig doctrines. For him not merely to acquiesce 
in Constitutionalism, but actually to take a leading part 
in establishing it, would be, we fear, a miracle which is 
hardly worth contemplating. A third course, and one which 
we cannot help thinking is almost more likely to take place 
than a real change in a Liberal direction. is the establish- 
ment, for the time at least, of a kind of Grand Viziership. 
The Chancellor, that is, will acquire a position of semi- 
independence. He will stand, as it were, between the 
Emperor on the one side and the Reichstag on the other, 
and will manage both. Possibly this position for the 
Imperial Chancellor was that intended by the framers of the 
Constitution, and it certainly was the position occupied by 
Bismarck until his overthrow by the present Kaiser. 
Bismarck was in all essentials a Grand Vizier, and until he 
fell he occupied the post of chief power on the political 
chessboard.—The piece which we call the queen at chess, 
it may be remembered, is really the grand vizier, the name 
of queen being given to it owing to the early importers 
of the game into Europe being unable to convince the 
world that long robes are compatible with the male sex.— 
That Prince Biilow feels himself well qualified to play the 
part of Grand Vizier we do not doubt; nor, again, have 
we any reason to doubt that he would hold the inter- 
mediate position between the Emperor and the Reichstag 
with very great dexterity. It must be pointed out, how- 
ever, that between the creation of a Grand Viziership and 
the establishment of Ministerial responsibility and Con- 
stitutionalism there is a great gulf fixed. ‘To give the 
Chancellor « position of quasi-independence would not be 
a first step in the direction of Constitutionalism and 
liberal institutions as we understand them in this country, 
but rather a step in a totally different direction. Limita- 
tions of a very potent kind would be placed upon the 
Imperial power, but they would not be Parliamentary 
limitations. 

The only efficient method, as far as we can see, under which 
true Constitutionalism can be introduced into Germany is 
through the power of the purse. If the Reichstag would, 
or could—for there are great difficulties in the way— 
adopt the principle that the redress of grievances, Con- 
stitutional and otherwise, must always precede the voting 
of supplies, and if all parties would loyally co-operate in 
such an exaltation of the power of the popular Assembly, 
Constitutionalism would follow as a matter of course. 
The necessary propositions are easily laid down :— 

The Emperor's Government must be carried on. 

The Emperor's Government cannot be carried on 
without Ministers. 

The Emperor's Government cannot be carried on 
without money. 

Therefore the Emperor’s Ministers must be men who 
can obtain the necessary supplies from those who 
have alone the right and the power to vote 
supplies, to tax the people, and to allocate the 
money produced by the taxes. 

But the Emperor's Ministers will not be able to 
obtain the necessary money unless they have the 
confidence and support of those who vote the 
money,—that is, of the Reichstag. 
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Therefore the Emperor’s Ministers must command 
the confidence of a majority of the Reichstag, 
and when they cease to command such a majority 
they must make way for those who can. 


No doubt there has hitherto been a kind of pretence 
that the Chancellor, and those officials who, under him, 
represent the great Imperial Departments, ought to be 
ble to command a majority in the Reichstag. But the 
power of the Reichstag is so limited, first by the dread 
that if it refused supplies the Emperor might declare that 
it was endangering the safety of the Empire, and that 
he must therefore govern without it, and next by the 
anomalous character of the Constitution, that the need of 
the Chancellor to secure the confidence of the Reichstag has 
been more nominal than real. Again, it is hardly too much 
to say that Federalism was employed by the framers of the 
Constitution to keep the popular power within very narrow 
limits, and to throw all authority into the hands of the 
Emperor. “The name of Federation and the fact of 
absolutism ” might almost be declared to be an accurate 
description of the German Constitution, This employ- 
ment of the Federal principle to defeat — govern- 
ment is further supplemented by the use that has been 
made of the special relation in which the Emperor and 
President of the German Confederation stands to the 
chief State of the Confederation. When Federalism is not 
a sufficient makeweight against democracy, the King of 
Prussia and the King of Prussia’s Ministers can be called 
in to redress the balance. 

In spite, however, of these difficulties and complications, 
we feel convinced that a wise, patriotic, and liberal 
leader, who possessed the power of gaining and keeping 
the confidence of the Reichstag as a whole, might 
gradually found on the power of the purse a system 
of Parliamentary responsibility. No doubt in the 
course of this development it might be necessary to 
make very material alterations and amendments in the 
Constitution ; but exceedingly difficult as this would be, 
it would not be absolutely impossible. What is required 
is a Pym or a Hampden, or perhaps a man who combines 
the qualities of both, and to accomplish his colossal 
task even he would require to be specially fortunate, for 
he would always be faced with the possibility of having 
his schemes upset by a foreign war. We must never forget, 
as we pointed out last week, that a moment may arrive 
when the friends of reaction and absolntism may say that 
a war is the only way of saving the country from the evils 
of what they would call unrestrained democracy. Is there 
a Hampden or a Pym to be found in Germany at the 
present moment? We have no right to say that there is 
not; but the general prospect must, we fear, be declared 
to be dark and precarious. 

We trust that what we have written may not sound 
to German Liberals so pessimistic as to be actually 
unfriendly. We can assure them that if we are gloomy, 
it is not because we do not ardently desire the triumph of 
a patriotic and Imperial Constitutionalism in Germany. 
German Liberals have our heartiest sympathy and best 
wishes in the great task that lies before them. Their 
watchword should be to remember so to be Liberals and 
Constitutionalists as not to allow any man an excuse for 
saying that they have forgotten how to be patriots and 
Germans. 





THE TURKISH PROGRAMME FOR A 
CONFERENCE. 


jeer programme fo om by the Young Turk Com- 
mittee for a European Conference on the Near 
Eastern question, and published in the Times of Thursday, 
is on the whole a very reasonable and wise document, and 
there is plainly statesmanship at the back of it. Its seven 
points are so important that we quote them textually :— 


“(1) The determination of the juridical status of Eastern 
Rumelia. 

(2) The determination of the juridical status of Bulgaria and 
of the amount due to Turkey on account of the unpaid Bulgarian 
tribute and share in the Ottoman Public Debt, and also for 
arrears of the Eastern Rumelian tribute. 

(3) The determination of the juridical status of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina. 

(4) The determination of the compensation due to Servia and 
Montenegro, provided that such compensation is in entire con- 
formity with Turkish interests. 








(5) The abrogation of Articles XXIII. and LXI. of the Treaty 
of Berlin as being to all intents and purposes annulled by the 
re-establishment of Constitutional government in Turkey, 

(6) The modification of the Capitulations on the lines already 
given,—namely, the abolition of foreign post-offices, and the 
abrogation of such clauses of the Capitulations as restrict the 
commercial freedom of the Ottoman Empire. 

(7) Turkey will raise no opposition to the discussion of the 
modification of Article XXIX. of the Berlin Treaty as sketched 
by the Montenegrin Government, which demands the withdrawal 
of the Austrian police and quarantine administration from 
Dulcigno and Antivari.” 

The first point really refers to a fait accompli. No one 
supposes that it will be possible to take back from Bulgaria 
the independence she has assumed, and Eastern Rumelia 
has been an integral part of Bulgaria since 1885; what- 
ever the future of Bulgaria may be, that also will be the 
future of Eastern Rumelia. Quite rightly, the Turkish 
form of words does not admit that annexation is inevitable, 
simply because that would be a technical and tactical error, 
The calculation of the amount due from Bulgaria to 
Turkey on account of the unpaid Bulgarian tribute, the 
share in the Ottoman Public Debt, and the arrears of the 
Eastern Rumelian tribute, which are mentioned under the 
second heading, will, we may safely prophesy, end in a 
compromise. As a matter of fact, Bulgaria, though 
nominally a tributary principality, has never been assessed 
for payment of the money. ‘he Sultan would doubtless 
have “dunned” her quickly enough if the money had come 
into his own treasury ; but as it would necessarily have slipped 
through his fingers in payments to his European creditors, 
he was supremely careless in the matter. The Eastern 
Rumelian tribute, on the other hand, has been acknow- 
ledged by Bulgaria since the revolution which joined the 
two countries, and has been paid intermittently. The 
separation of Bulgaria from Turkey introduces an entirely 
new condition. Quite apart from the question whether 
Bulgaria should not make a graceful financial acknow- 
ledgment of Turkish goodwill in so readily granting her 
independence, the material advantages of ending the 
tribute in Eastern Rumelia and the liability to a tribute 
in Bulgaria should obviously be paid for by a definite sum. 
We have not much anxiety on this point. Actuarial caleu- 
lations, directed and modified by political expediency, 
would almost certainly yield a solution. The third 
point, like the first, refers to a fait accompli. No one 
supposes that it will be possible to reverse the annexation 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria-Hungary. But it 
is to be noticed that no mention is made of compensation 
to Turkey for the appropriation of these provinces. This 
is an important omission. And the reason for it is clear. 
If compensation were demanded, that would be as good as 
a formal recognition of the annexation. ‘Turkey naturally 
does not wish to prejudice herself by making that 
admission in advance, although we all know that nothing 
will undo the fact. The demand for compensation, there- 
fore, for Bosnia and Herzegovina has yet to be made subse- 
quently to the inevitable recognition of their annexation. 
In our opinion, Austria ought certainly to be asked to 
pay something. Probably the provinces themselves could 
bear some part of the burden. This third point is difficult 
because it refers to a more disputable case, or rather what 
we fear would be regarded by Austria-Hungary as a more 
disputable case, than that of Bulgaria and Eastern 
Rumelia. Bulgaria has actually been in the habit of 
disbursing money to Turkey, and therefore in her case it 
is only a question of capitalising an old debt, not of 
acknowledging a new indebtedness. But if that question 
be difficult, the fourth point is the crux of the programme. 
We do not quite understand why compensation to Servia 
and Montenegro is assumed to be necessary, as it 
practically is by the wording of this clause. We do not 
deny—we are rather the first to admit—that their Slav 
susceptibilities have been outraged by Austrian action, 
and that their way to the sea through the territory of 
sympathisers or kinsmen is apparently effectually blocked. 
But we should have thought that the general aim of 
coming to the Conference with as little prejudice as 
possible, and as though very little were known of recent 
events, would have been satisfied better by some such non- 
committal form of words as:—‘ The question whether 

compensation is due to Servia and Montenegro, and if it 
be due, how it can be paid without sacrifice of Turkish 
interests.” 

The natural demand made in the fifth clause can 
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cause little dispute. The sixth clause touches foreign 
interests very Closely; but we do not see how consent 
could fairly be withheld from these modifications of the 
Capitulations. When the Sultan was still an autocrat, 
and espionage, theft, and blackmail were rampant through- 
out the land, it was absolutely necessary for foreign 
countries with serious commercial interests to have their 
own post-offices—thus only could a foreigner be sure that 
a letter posted in Turkey would arrive at its destination— 
and to insist on the maintenance of certain invariable 
commercial rights, because otherwise commerce would have 
been at the mercy of fantastic and hopelessly arbitrary 
acts of intervention. So important were those things to 
the Powers that Italy just before the Turkish Revolution 
actually sent part of her Fleet to insist on being allowed 
her post-office. But there can be no sufficient reason for 
applying these peculiar remedies under the new order. 
Their existence would be insulting to a free and constitu- 
tionally governed land. The only stipulation the Powers 
need make is that the modifications of the Capitulations 
should not be avowedly final. If reaction ever got the 
upper hand again in Turkey, which we hope and pray it 
never may, there would be as much need for the Capitula- 
tions as ever. It will be noticed that the abolition of the 
Consular Courts is not asked for. These have never 
affected Turkish rights—unless the power to administer 
injustice to foreigners be seriously regarded as a right— 
and it has been a real convenience to foreigners to 
dispense their own justice promptly. In considering 
this question we must not lose sight of the possibility, 
which has not been generally noticed, of making the 
abolition of the Capitulations apply to Egypt. If Turkey 
wishes it, she could justly ask that the abolition should 
not be a local matter, but should be effected in all the 
territory owning allegiance to her in any sense. In Egypt 
the Capitulations have loag been a thorn in the side of 
capable administration. It is impossible to make “ one 
law for all” when inconsisteacies are flagrantly introduced 
by foreign Courts. Many malefactors are safely kept out 
of the reach of laws framed for the good and progress 
of the whole country. If the Consular Courts have been 
oases of justice in Turkey, they have sometimes been 
centres of reaction and vexation in Egypt. 

Such a programme as ‘Turkey proposes would, we 
believe, be considered by Great Britain a satisfactory 
basis for the Conference. Now that it is published, 
we hope to hear without too much delay the opinion of 
Austria, and also of Germany, who is strangely. silent. 
The growth of angry Slav sympathies in Russia, which 
feed on the present uncertainties, cannot be allowed to 


continue indefinitely without danger. In a remarkable 
article published in the Times last Saturday the 


writer examines the relations of Austria and Germany, 
and particularly dwells upon the new Slav movement 
in Russia, which may get beyond the control of the Czar, 
his Ministers, and the Duma combined. It is not the old 
Pan-Slavism which occupied the thoughts of Russia before 
the days of her adventures in the Far East, bu less 
egotistic and more feasible plan. It does not aim at the 
Russification of kindred nationalities, but at “the preser- 
vation of Slav culture, Slav traditions, and Slav influence 
without prejudice to differences of language, of creed, 
or of political allegiance.” The strength of the move- 
ment, which has so wide, and under certain conditions so 
dangerous, an application, became apparent the instant it 
was rumoured that the Russian Government might refrain 
from opposing Austria-Hungary at a price,—if she were 
given the freedom of the Dardanelles. If Austria refused 
open discussion at the Conference of the annexation of the 
provinces, the Slav anger, which is not to be trifled with, 
hecause it is truly nationalistic in spirit, would break into 
flame, hotter and stronger than now. We cannot believe 
that Austria-Hungary wishes for such a conflagration. 
We are optimistic, rather, and believe that there will be a 
Conference; and we think a more temperate programme 
= hardly have been offered than that drafted by the 
urks, 








CHINA AND THE NEW EBA. 

i e- mystery which enshrouds the Forbidden City of 
Peking has been for a moment dispelled by the 
ange of death. On Saturday last the Emperor Kwang- 
u, twelfth of his dynasty, after thirty-six troubled 











years of life, died, and, in the official language of his 
Court, “ ascended on the dragon to be a guest on high.” 
A few hours later his aunt and adoptive mother, the 
Empress-Dowager Tze-Hsi, the most powerful and terrible 
woman of modern times, yielded up the sovereignty she 
had so vigorously held. The two deaths were only a co- 
incidence, for apparently there is no ground for suspecting 
foul play. The Emperor had long been seriously ailing, 
and the Empress-Dowager was seventy-four years of age. 
The succession, owing to the patriotism of the great 
Viceroy, Yuan Shi-Kai, seems to have passed off peace- 
fully. Troops were ordered to Peking, but there was 
no need for them. The laws of Chinese succession 
defy the comprehension of the ordinary Westerner, 
but generally speaking there seems to be a rule of 
beati possidentes. The new Empress and the new 
Regent had been nominated before Kwang-Hsu’s death. 
The Emperor Tao-Kwang had various sons, one of whom 
was the Emperor Hsien-fung, and another Prince Chun. 
The late Empress-Dowager began by being a concubine of 
Hsien-fung’s, and ultimately was raised to the dignity of 
Imperial Consort. Her son by him, Tung-chi, succeeded 
as Emperor, but died without issue shortly after he came 
of age. Thereupon his mother adopted the réle of King- 
maker, carried her nephew, Kwang-Hsu, a son of Prince 
Chun, to the Palace, and had him proclaimed. One rule 
of Chinese succession seems to be that the new Emperor 
must be of a younger generation than his predecessor in 
order that he may adequately perform the rites of ancestor- 
worship. This rule was broken in the case of Kwang-Hsu, 
who followed his cousin, but it has been observed in the 
new succession. For the child of three, Pu-yi, who 
becomes Emperor is the son of Prince Chun the younger, 
and so a nephew of Kwang-Hsu. Prince Chun will be 
Regent, and he will share his authority with a new 
Empress-Dowager, who appears to be a less vigorous 
personality than the old one. 

The death of the feeble, ineffectual figure who ruled over 
a fourth of the world’s population makes small difference 
to the future of China. He was never anything but a 
puppet, the “Son of Heaven’”’ in name, but far less 
powerful in reality than many hundreds of the underlings 
who served his aunt. He seems to have had considerable 
intelligence and few prejudices, but he lacked the first 
virtues of an autocratic Monarch, physical and moral 
strength. In his early days he came under the influence 
of men like the Marquis 'I'seng and the famous Cantonese 
reformer, Kang-Yun-Wei, and for a little he had a 
genuine impulse towards reform. He was enamoured of 
Western learning, and his imagination was kindled by 
the thought of inaugurating a new era for his country. 
But he had reckoned without the Empress-Dowager, and 
the coup d@’état of 1898 made him a prisoner in his own 
palace. He was nominally restored to power, but during 
his later years he played no greater a part than before, 
though his aunt assuredly played a less. The Reform 
movement was growing and bursting the old bureaucratic 
bonds, and the men of the future were the Viceroys who 
were creating a modern army out of bowmen and 
peltasts. 

The new China had mastered even the Dowager-Empress. 
That stalwart reactionary towards the close of her life 
joined the ranks of reform. The truth is that she had no 
prejudices, and if she set back the clock, her motive was 
the same as if she had hurried it on. She fought for 
power, sole and supreme, and was always willing to use 
any chance that heaven might send to win and preserve it. 
In early as in later life she saw the Court in flight from 
Peking because of foreign invaders, and the memory 
may well have convinced her that the foreigner was not 
good for Chinese autocracy. Her nephew's dabblings in 
Western novelties was the cause of the vigorous reaction 
of 1898, the “ Boxer” rising of 1900, and the subsequent 
humiliation of the Court before the European and 
Japanese Allies. The indefatigable old woman returned 
from her second exile to admit that reaction in the 
old-fashioned sense was a dangerous game. Henceforth 
she became a moderate reformer. While keeping 
the strings of administration firmly in her own hands, 
she had the wisdom to give considerable latitude 
to certain great public servants. China during the 
past five years has moved swiftly. She has evolved 
an army, a scientific modern army, remembering that 
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the Chinese is one of the best natural soldiers 
in the world. She has inaugurated a system of 
national education, and by an Imperial Edict turned 
many of the village temples into schools. With this 
progress in modernism there has grown up a sense 
of nationality, of homogeneity, among her four hundred 
millions. China is more anti-foreign than she ever 
was, because she is less conservative. She will not reject 
Western learning, she will use it to strengthen her 
national independence. It is probable that the late 
Empress-Dowager saw this, and because of it abated her 
antipathy to progress. Fr let it be said in her favour, 
there was the stuff of patriotism in her strange soul. She 
thought mostly of her own place, but she spared now and 
then a thought for her country. The valedictory addresses 
which she and the Emperor Jeft behind them may have 
owed something to the Prince-Regent, but they must have 
been mainly inspired by herself. These addresses are full 
of hopes for reform, of gradual development, of a Constitu- 
tion in nine years. Issued in such circumstances, they 
must be immensely impressive and effective. They are 
the calculated and considered “last words” of the brilliant 
old opportunist. Criminal in her methods—as have been 
most women who aspired to high political power—she had 
yet so large and vigorous an understanding, so inflexible 
a purpose, and so unfaltering a courage that she must 
live among the half-dozen great Queens of the world’s 
history. 

We have all had to revise our opinions about the future 
of China within the past few years. There will be no 
“break-up” or “partition”; nor will China swallow 
Western civilisation whole, like Japan; nor will she 
become a conquering military Power and repeat the 
exploits of Genghis Khan. Her nationalism is far 
deeper than we had imagined. She will change, but 
slowly and organically, keeping all the time a firm hold on 
her traditional culture. The two men who will control her 
future are the Regent, Prince Chun, and the Viceroy, 
Yuan Shi-Kai. Both are “modernists,” but both are 
Chinese patriots. They will take care that there is no 
rush of new legislation, which would unsettle without 
developing. The proposed grant of a Constitution is the 
least important of the reforms. Before that comes China 
must have her national system of modern education, her 
industrial policy, her adequate provision for defence. 
There is a corrupt Civil Service to be swept out, and an 
antediluvian social system to be reformed. The forces 
which will fight for reaction are potent; but those for 
progress seem to us to be the stronger. We hope and 
trust that the regency of Prince Chun will be a period of 
gradual, cautious, and thorough development, during which 
China will attain that self-confidence and national self- 
consciousness which are essential to a free and civilised 
nation. 





MR. ALFRED MARSHALL ON TARIFF REFORM. 


R. ALFRED MARSHALL’S Memorandum on the 
Fiscal Policy of International Trade has the merit 

of giving unqualified pleasure to nobody. We call this a 
merit in reference to the position of the author. When 
the Memorandum was written Mr. Marshall was Professor 
of Political Economy at Cambridge. Now that the 
Memorandum is published he has only lately ceased to 
hold that office, and is engaged in work of the same 
character. Naturally, therefore, he is indisposed to make 
his conclusions at all more unreserved than they need be. 
The politician or the journalist is only concerned with 
results. The process by which he arrives at them 





may be long or short, the qualifications he admits in 
regard to them may be few or many, but what the public 
he addresses desire to know, and what he is anxious 
they should know, is on which side of the dividing 
Jine he stands and wishes to make his hearers stand. 
Arguments may be weighed against one another in | 
the student’s workshop, but to go through the process | 
again in public is to defeat beforehand the purpose with 
which the inquiry was undertaken. Mr. Marshall is not 
the man to overlook this distinction. An impatient reader | 


may censure the Memorandum which the Chancellor of | 
the Exchequer has this week presented to Parliament | 
‘as wanting in decisiveness of treatment. Mr. Marshall | 
has not, indeed, held back his own conclusions on fiscal ' 





policy, but he has ‘‘endeavoured to select for promineneg 
those considerations which seem at once important and in 
some danger of being overlooked, whether they tell for or 
against my conclusions.” He does not mean to spare his 
reader trouble, or to do the work of investigation for 
him. It may be argued, indeed, that Mr. Marshall's 
method can give offence to neither school of economists, 
—that Free-traders will be satisfied because in the 
end he declares himself on their side, and that Tarif 
Reformers will overlook the error. in the result by 
reason of the candour which distinguishes the inquiry, 
But the conflict which is now going on does not leayg 
much room for considerations of this order. The com- 
batants want to see their own or their adversaries’ colours 
unmistakably displayed. They do not care to know how 
the two sides came by them. Tariff Reformers and Free. 
traders alike have waited so long to hear Mr. Balfour 
deliver himself on this point that they have ceased to 
believe that the process can lead to a definite result in any 
circumstances. 

And yet both sides are wrong in taking this view of 
Mr. Marshall's work. For, after all, he has only done 
the precise duty on which it becomes a Professor and a 
student to spend time and labour. Happy as the clear, 
undoubting believer in Free-trade or Protection may feel 
in the possession of a working policy, he must know that the 
arguments on which he rests his case are of various degrees 
of strength, and represent varying amounts of investigation 
on his own part. It will do him no harm to go over the 
field again, and to distinguish where the ground is firm 
and where it gives beneath his tread. Under Mr. Marshall's 
guidance he will be well able to do this, and in the 
end he will have good reason to be satisfied that he 
accepted his leadership. The Memorandum is not, indeed, 
a document that can be reproduced on the platform 
or in the House of Commons, but it may be studied with 
immense advantage by every one who wishes to gain a 
hearing on either stage. We do not deny that the process 
will leave the Free-trader happier than it will leave the 
Tariff Reformer. Mr. Marshall, it is true, is sometimes 
of opinion that the case for Free-trade is less absolutely 
convincing than we have been accustomed to regard it. 
But his deductions come to no more than this,—that 
there is no rule without an exception, that there may 
be moments in the economic history of a country when 
Protection is less mischievous than it ordinarily is, that 
it is possible to imagine cases in which Free-trade may 
cease to give us all the advantages which we have been 
accustomed to expect from it. It may seem that even this 
concession is very damaging to the cause. If Free-trade 
can ever have bad consequences, why should it ever have 
any other? The Free-trader who is disturbed by sucha 
reflection as this must be but a weak-kneed believer in it. 
Mr. Marshall sums up the argument after these con- 
cessions have been made in language which ought to 
reassure him. He is speaking of apparent exceptions to the 
law that import-duties mean high prices :—‘* When a warm 
day is being followed by a frosty night, a room with an 
open window may become colder as the newly lighted 
fire in it obtains strength; and, again, darkness may 
begin earlier on a day when the sun sets at 5.30, than on 
another day when it sets at 5.15. But no one could gain 
credit by pretending that such facts prove that the fire 
did not make the room warmer than it would otherwise 
have been, or that the setting in of darkness is not mainly 
controlled by the hour of sunset. And yet cases in which 
the effect of remission of an import-duty has been over- 
ridden by bad harvests, or a great temporary rise in 
freights, or other causes, have been gravely adduced as 
affording grounds for the belief that ‘ low prices [of wheat] 
of recent years are only remotely connected, if 
at all, with our policy of free importation.’ ” 

In the second part of the Memorandum Mr. Marshall 
examines the changes which are urged by the advocates of 
Tariff Reform as “ affording a primi-facie case for recon- 
sidering the fiscal policy adopted by England sixty years 
ago.”’ In the first instance he was strongly inclined to 
accept this presumption. The more perfectly the Free- 
trade solution of the fiscal problem was adapted to the 
conditions of that time, the more likely it seemed to him 
that it would fail to meet exactly the widely different 
conditions of the present time. This initial probability 
was strengthened by his study of American writers whose 
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works were hardly known in England. Unfortunately for 
Tariff Reformers, Mr. Marshall determined to test American 
arguments by American experience, and for that purpose to 
study the question on the spot. He returned from the 
United States “convinced that a protective policy in 
fact was a very different thing from a protective policy 
as painted by sanguine economists. ..... I found that, 
however simple the plan on which a protective policy started, 
it was drawn on irresistibly to become intricate; and to lend 
its chief aid to those industries which were already strong 
enough to do without it. In becoming intricate it became 
corrupt, and tended to corrupt general politics. On the 
whole, I thought that this moral harm far outweighed 
any small net benefit which it might be capable of con- 
ferring on American industry in the stage it was in then.” 
There may be some who think that Mr. Marshall is unduly 
sensitive to moral evils, and that a “small net benefit” to 
English industry would be cheaply purchased by the 
extension to our general politics of the methods which we 
have lately seen at work in the local politics of Poplar and 
West Ham. Even for these reasoners, however, Mr. Mar- 
shall has an answer. He limits the “ small net benefit” 
which he concedes as possibly accruing to American industry 
from Protective legislation by the qualifying words “ in 
the stage it was in then.”” Protection in the United States 
at that particular time may only have been injurious 
to national character. Protection in England now would 
be fatal to material prosperity. “It is not merely 
expedient—it is absolutely essential—for England's hopes 
of retaining a high place in the world, that she should neglect 
no opportunity of increasing the alertness of her industrial 
population in general and her manufacturers in particular ; 
and for this purpose there is no device to be compared in 
efficiency with the plan of keeping her market open to the 
new products of other nations, and especially to those of 
American inventive genius and of German systematic 
thought and scientific iraining.” The Tariff Reformer 
may perhaps argue that employment is better than 
capacity, and that if manufacturers and Nnglish workmen 
have the home market reserved for their exclusive use, 
they need not trouble themselves about any inferiority in 
the products with which they feed it. With English trade 
conducted on the lines of a “ tied” public-house, quality 
might in the end cease to have any influence on the 
demand for goods. A country which could buy nothing 
that was not made within its own borders would be 
relieved from the irksome necessity of taking invention or 
science into its calculations. ‘Tariff Reformers may be left 
to the undisturbed enjoyment of this delightful prospect. 
We will end by one more quotation. A great and 
lasting recommendation of Free-trade is its simplicity, and, 
according to Mr. Marshall’s expectation, the policy which 
was best for England sixty years ago is likely to remain the 
best, “ because it is not a device, but the absence of any 
device. A device contrived to deal with any set of con- 
ditions must become obselete when they change. The 
simplicity and naturalness of Free-trade—that is, the 
absence of any device—may continue to outweigh the series 
of different small gains which could be obtained by any 


manipulation of tariffs, however scientific and astute.” ‘To | 


our mind, this isan understatement of the case; but coming 
from a scientific economist, “ it will serve.” 








THE LETTER OF THE LAW. 

OW near ought one to keep to the letter of the law, 

that letter to which it is fatal to cling, and hardly 

less fatal to forget? As Englishmen, we are all secretly 
proud that publicly we do not exaggerate its importance. In 
our ordinary life we are more inclined than other peoples 
to keep the law out of sight, and hesitate to press our own 
rights and privileges to the point at which we can see 
their limits. We are none of us quite certain what any 
recognised authority, from the King to the policeman, 
could do if he liked. We merely feel a vague security 
that Parliament would let neither go too far. We like 
the look of liberty as well as the substance, and are 
even somewhat ostentatious in our determination to appear 
free. The Englishman revels in the fact that every man’s 
house is his castle, and that so long as he behaves himself 
no Government officials interest themselves in his comings, 
goings, or doings. We like to risk our luggage on the railway 








without ticket, registration, or description, and we choose to 
consider the representative of the penal code as the guardian 
of our convenience. We remain, for the most part, in happy 
ignorance of the law of trespass, obliging our neighbour by 
regarding his threat to prosecute us when we do not particu- 
larly wish to cross his land, and disregarding it when occasion 
requires. We feel, too, a certain pride in the fuint halo of 
conscientious voluntaryism which surrounds that irksome 
imposition, the Income-tax. For all this, there isno more law- 
abiding man under the sun than the Englishman. 

In social life the same impulses produce a like atmosphere. 
Class distinctions still flourish in England. But the social 
laws which govern those distinctions are almost invisible. 
They may be said to have no “ letter” at all. Each class dresses 
like the one above it so far as money may permit, and talks 
like the one above it so far as it can. Generally speaking, no 
class has any prejudice against any other, with the possible 
exception of the subdivision next below itself. It would be 
a sheer impossibility for the most worldly wise of persons to 
draw a theoretical line between any two grades, and say whether 
money, birth, or cultivation made the difference. Those who 
uphold definite criteria simply publish their ignorance. 
Nevertheless, we live in a graded society, and if the barriers 
were suddenly torn down we should all, great and small, find 
ourselves, at least for the moment, most execrably uncom- 
fortable. Our manners differ from those of the Continent 
by being less formal, less a matter of rules. Our ideal 
of good manners is to appear spontaneous; that is why so 
many of us are awkward. Again, we imagine that no educated 
people murder their own tongue as we docurs. We will not 
speak by rule. Our unfortunate distaste for thrift comes 
largely from the determination to abstain from every appear- 
ance of bondage. We like to have our wages loose in our 
pockets, to feel rich in our measure and to let the future take 
care of itself, to do a kindness or to have a drink as the 
fancy takes us. The letter of the economic law—a letter 
symbolised by pence and halfpence—is galling to the English 
mind. We ure not naturally methodical in our use of either 
time or money. The Englishman is not lazy—perbaps hardly 
any man has in him a greater power of work—but he bas not 
the industry of some nations. He hates a second-sparing 
method of life. 

Of course all this hasits bad as well as its good side. It is 
doubtful whether a little more law—law of which the letter was 
made disagreeably plain—might not regulate the somewhat 
sordid liberty of our great towns. At the same time, it is 
dangerous to oppose the genius of a people. If welived under 
a stricter system, we might be encouraged to lead a stricter 
life, to set the workhouse against the public-house and to 
choose between them. Perbaps it might be good for us to 
acknowledge that, socially speaking, we are not a democracy. 
It might make us less snobbish and give us a more proper 
pride. More formal manners and more formal speech would 
probably do us no harm, On the other hand, we have to 
| remember that where bard-and-fast rules do not proclaim 
| themselves, change is always possible,—the principle of growth 
is tacitly acknowledged. In this country the greatest change 
of principle is possible with the least alteration of regulation. 
The sight of change will always madden a large proportion 
of the world. Like the sight of blood, it renders men fierce 
or feeble. Under cover of apparent liberty much can be done 
without surface disturbance. 

Apart, however, from general considerations, apart from those 
laws the breach of which may mean fines and imprisonment, 
or even those which society defends by its own drastic, if 
indefinable, penalties, a perpetual question between the letter 
and spirit arises in the minds of all respectable people when 
they consider their private code. Intheory they lay it down for 
themselves in black and white. There are so many or so few 
laws to which they intend to adhere. For instance, every decent 
person purposes to be sincere. So true is this that it would 
be difficult to find any one who would admit that he or she did 
not only strive after, but attain to, this ideal. There are no 
two opinions about its binding nature. Yet what disagreeable 
people they are who worship the letter of this law! And how 
ridiculous they make it! They may carry it out in such a 
manner as to violate every rule of kindness and discretion. 
They regard even silence as deceitful, and no man’s sincerest 
conviction as sacred. They grow fierce in the headlong 
pursuit of their favourite virtue, and in keeping to the letter 
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of one law they destroy the spirit of the whole list,—the spirit 
which makes for the general welfare. While there are young 
people, and silly people, and people who cannot hold their 
tongues in the world we must occasionally practise an 
economy of truth. All the same, the moment that we lose sight 
of the letter we get into the fog, and may easily lose sight of 
the actual facts altogether. Whether, when in our opinion 
an occasion justifies us in departing from absolute candonr, it 
is better to “salve our conscience” by giving a false impres- 
sion in true words, or whether it is better to “sin boldly ” and 
let the words used and the impression given match one 
another, it is difficult to say. We were all told in our youth 
that the first is worse than the last, and it is a wholesome 
doctrine. For all that, we believe most people would admit 
in wise company that the first leaves less sense of guilt and 
is less dangerous. 

Then take the question of honesty. 
where, the letter of the law is harmless. We cannot be too 
strict, except when we come to condemnation. There are 
circumstances in which a refusal to deal in the current coin 
amounts to a refusal to deal at all—think of the question 
of advertisement—and such a refusal may entail a more 
tremendous sacrifice than even the sternest critic is capable of. 
With regard to very small matters we may surely forget the 
letter. We do not live ina Law Court. Punctilious people 
are sometimes fearfully hard on others, and feel that the 
smallest forgotten debt throws a shade upon the honour of 
the man whose worst fault may be that he does not keep 
accounts. It is not a healthy conscience which can be 
bruised by the weight of a postage-stamp. It is better 
sometimes to forget our debts than too punctiliously to 
recollect our dues. 

Again, most people consider that, however unimportant 
an item they make in any profession or in any circle, it 
becomes them to do their little part in keeping the moral 
standard of that profession or circle in repair. Every one is 
called upon now and then to play the part of censor if he is a 
good citizen, however little he may like the job. To ourselves 
we say :—“I, for my part, will draw the line here—or there. 
I will not be friends with persons who do this, that, or the 
other. I will not countenance them or their actions.” How 
many of us can go through life keeping to the letter of this 
law? Our resolution may hold for years. We may even have 
been so unwise as to declare that nothing shall ever induce us 
to break it. Then some one whom we know and like very 
well does the very thing we have condemned. Shall we 
condone it or not? The difficulty is increased by the fact 
that the act itself looks very different when we under- 
stand the person who did it and his temptations. We 
should like to do our duty by society, but does not our 
duty to our friend come first? It is disagreeable to be 
condemned as a Pharisee, it is unbearably bard to condemn 
ourselves as such. Of course, in theory we know that it is 
possible to hate the sin and love the sinner, and there are a 
few men and a few more women who carry this counsel of 
perfection straight out, but for most of us it is simply 
impracticable. Sinners in our own rank of life, and, above 
all, of our own standing or in our own profession, will not 
have our friendship on those terms. Our only choice is 
often to hold our tongues about the thing done or break 
with the doer, and then how about our law? The man 
who sticks to the letter is, as a rule, not a person of deep 
feeling. The person who sets it altogether aside is hardly 
doing his social duty. How are we to keep to it even in 
spirit? At the risk of being thought casuists, we would 
say that all obligations are interdependent, and when once 
we have made up our minds to let the letter go, the less may 
be set aside for the greater. For ourselves, we believe that 
the simplest test for all these questions of conscience is the 
test of hypothetical publicity. How should we feel if the 
whole facts came out? We are democrats enough to believe 
that if we should not feel ashamed, the chances are nine 
hundred and ninety-nine in a thousand that, however many 
letters we have lost sight of, we have not done wrong. 


Perhaps here, if any- 





OUR YOUNG BARBARIANS. 

S$ not Lord William Cecil too sensitive? We only ask to 

a know, as Rosa Dartle says. Others may differ from us, 
but it certainly seems to us that bypersensitiveness is the 





| police to administer the law. 








re. 
defect of a letter he wrote to the Times last week complaining 
that rowdy undergraduates at Oxford are tried nowadays in 
the Police Courts instead of by the authorities of th, 
University. “May I,” he wrote “as a parent of one of 
those concerned, protest through your columns against the 
publication in the Press of the names of the undergraduates 
who have been guilty of trivial breaches of discipline in the 
Universities—the result of the present method of allowing the 
police to do the Proctor’s work? No doubt the letting off of 
fireworks in a street is a custom not to be encouraged, ang 
the men caught doing it should be fined by the Proctors; but 
the modern plan of employing clumsy, lower-class policemen 
to keep high-spirited gentlemen in order is to take a course 
which must provoke a breach of the peace, and the poor boys, 
who had no criminal intent, but plenty of the high spirits of 
innocent and pure youth, find themselves in a Policg 
Court with all its concomitant degradation and publicity.” 
We agree that noisiness in the streets is a small offence, 
and we should be actually alarmed if Oxford became a home 
of undisturbed silence. In this imperfect world where ong 
must judge by human experience and not by logic, the absencg 
of all “ragging” in youth might well be a sign of physical 
decadence, or some morbid moral sickness. To say this is not 
to approve rowdyism. Rowdyism is an offence, if a small 
offence, and must be punished. But punishment atones for 
and corrects it, and the risk of punishment is always accepted, 
If undergraduates did not know that they risked punishment, 
they would not find so precious a joy in ragging. So far we 
agree with Lord William Cecil. Probably every one will do 
the same; he is not the man to condone wickedness. Where 
we disagree with him is when he talks of the effect of 
“high-spirited gentlemen” being kept in order by “clumsy, 
lower-class policemen.” What language is this? Ought 
high-spirited gentlemen to be put above the law like Trade. 
Unions? Do the high-spirited gentlemen ask for this them. 
selves? Or would they be high-spirited gentlemen if they 
did? The high-spirited gentlemen, or perhaps we should say 
their high-spirited fathers, are among those who pay for the 
Do they wish to renounce their 
own appointed agents, or to approve them when they deal 
summarily with others, but call them clumsy and lower-class 
when they are themselves the recipients of indifferent justice ? 
We cannot think so. Policemen may be clumsy either in the 
use of their strength or in their use of words. Clumsiness in 
the first ease does not matter so long as it be effectual; and 
clumsiness in the second is to be expected, because if it did 
not exist the policeman probably would not be a policeman at 
all, The policeman moves you on without splitting the fine 
hairs of argument. That is his mélier. Else he might be a 
Socialist orator, or a lawyer, or even a high-spirited gentleman. 
In fine, our view is this: that if offences commonly dealt 
with by the police are committed in the streets of Oxford by 
undergraduates, the guilty persons should be subject to the 
police just as much asin any townin England. That will show 
that the law is alike for all, and has no favourites. High- 
spirited gentlemen will then respect it if “high-spirited” has 
any meaning. 

Lord William Cecil thinks otherwise. He thinks that 
equality before the law—to such lengths does a sensitive horror 
of being handled by a “clumsy, lower-class policeman” lead 
him—‘“can do no good to the moral nature of the lads.” 
They must be saved from the degradation and publicity of a 
Police Court. Being handled by the police, we are told, 
“tends to make them lose their self-respect and to give a 
sense of injustice and contempt of law which makes them the 
enemies to the order and well-being of the University. 
Further, serious pain and possible damage is suffered by the 
parents. Oxford men may know that the whole thing is a 
joke, but those who know the lower classes do not like to dwell 
too much on the imputations they will naturally make.” A 
Police Court has a most undesirable atmosphere for children, 
no doubt. But do the men of the University want a juvenile 
Court for themselves? We feel inclined to say: Ask them 
and see. Perhaps it would turn out that, being less sensitive 
than Lord William Cecil, they do not feel more degraded by a 
Police Court than, let us say,a certain Bishop was lately when 
he was fined for “exceeding the limit” in a motor-car. Of 
course the “imputations” of the “lower classes” are a grave 
matter for high-spirited gentlemen. To be badly thought of 
by one’s cook, or looked askance at by one’s gardener, is 
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ing. But what a Bishop has survived an undergraduate 
may at leastendure. Really, we believe that the high-spirited 
gentlemen would be strongly in favour, if it were put to 
the vote, of “standing the racket” on level terms with the 
police. The policeman gets his helmet knocked in, or off, 
and in the second case it may decorate the wall of some 
high-spirited young gentleman's room like other trophies of 
the chase. The policeman is at a disadvantage if he cannot 
bring his antagonist safely into Court and give evidence 
against him face to face ; and on the whole it is the part of 
good sportsmanship not to let the policeman suffer such a dis- 
advantage. Lord William Cecil may say that he was writing 
of letting off fireworks, and not of fighting policemen; but 
really all the acts of rowdyism are indistinguishable for 
practical purposes; one merges unavoidably in another— 
the present writer and his editor must both confess to 
remembering instances—and the only rule for simplicity and 
convenience is that outside the Colleges offences against 
the ordinary law shall bring the same punishment, by the 
same machinery, on members of the University as on the 
townsmen. It does the high-spirited young gentleman no 
harm to be handled by a policeman. The Lumpingtons 
and the Hittalls, so it seems to our insensitive feelings, 
will be no more injured by contact with the police than 
with the “bulldogs” of the Proctors. The only matter in 
which we would be careful in putting high-spirited gentlemen 
at the mercy of policemen is when they are accused of using 
improper language. The ears of the police are unfamiliar 
with many of the terms in which educated men express them- 
selves, and with all the will in the world to give honest 
evidence they may utterly distort and misreport the words 
used. This was illustrated by one of the recent Police Court 
cases at Oxford. Magistrates should often give more weight 
to probabilities than to even the most direct testimony of 
policemen in these matters. The police, indeed, are quite 
abnormally sensitive to what they term “language,” and 
attribute to certain words an importance by no means their 
due. They are apt, for instance, to be very much shocked by 
an adjective which learned etymologists now tell us merely 
means blue-blooded, high-bred, or indeed high-spirited. This 
word, “so innocent in its origin, so odious in its application,” 
possesses a kind of unholy fascination for the force. They 
hear it borne by every passing breeze. It seems “to hang 
sequestered” in any remark which to them is otherwise 
unintelligible. 

The time has passed when the undergraduate needed the 
protection or privileges of a special jurisdiction. As Verdant 
Green knew to his cost, the initiative used nearly always to 
be taken by the Town in “ Town-and-Gown” riots; but nowa- 
days to incite attack the undergraduate has generally to be 
rather provokingly high-spirited, and trail his coat like the 
Irishman at Donnybrook Fair. Verdant Green was the victim 
of assault before he grasped what was happening, and his first 
thoughts when he became embroiled in the fight were what 
would be the feelings of his mother and his Aunt Virginia. 
The bargee who engaged him was, we suspect, even clumsier 
and of a lower class than a modern policeman; but this does 
not seem to have affected any one very seriously in the days 
of Verdant Green. Indeed, the Proctor, the Rev. Thomas 
Tozer, led the final attack when the Gown drove back the 
Town. But there are no Tozers now, and the authorities of 
to-day do well to let what are really Police Court cases be dealt 
with by the police. Lord William Cecil, however, says :— 
“Parents pay a heavy cost for an Oxford education because 
they desire that their sons should be brought in contact with 
the cultured and refined Oxford dons. The power of culture 
and refinement is never better displayed than in the exercise of 
the difficult duty of discipline. Underits influence the barbarism 
of boyhood makes way for the civilisation of the Oxford man. 
If the discipline of the University is to be delegated to the 
police, the value of a University education is vastly diminished. 
A row between the police and the undergraduates tends to 
degrade all concerned...... In my day the police never 
interfered with the undergraduates, there were no 5th of 
November rows, and the noisy freshman matured into the 
sensible senior man, with a refined manner and a high tone of 
thought, because he was always treated by gentlemen as a 
gentleman.” We are oppressed by the misgiving that it may 
be the want of a high tone of thought in us, ora dulled percep- 
tion of the essential coarseness of policemen, but positively 


we would shield no one from the normal result of his actions. 
We dissent from the view that it is gentlemanlike to plead 
privilege after giving fair provocation. Besides, the cultured 
don would have, in any case, to use uncultured instrnments. 
Lord William Cecil cannot expect a highly refined Proctor 
himself to sprint up and down St. Aldate’s after the higli- 
spirited commoner or exhibitioner. However high the cost 
of an Oxford education, such a luxury as this would, we fear, 
always be unattainable. 





THE PAGEANT OF NOVEMBER. 
N a year when winter comes so quietly to the woods as it 
has come during the last few weeks, November can show 
how ill she deserves the name of the dullest and dreariest of the 
months. There are years when mist and cloud by day, and 
frost by night, mark the beginning of the cold weather, and 
when, after the mist and frost, great winds rise from the west 
and strip the woods with one fierce, prolonged gale. In other, 
happier seasons November can be a month of silence and 
wide sunshine; her pageant moves slowly, or almost seems to 
stop altogether, so gradual is the deepening of the bronze in 
the oak-leaves, and so stealthy the change to the last thin 
yellow in the elms. The leaves patter down to tranquil 
carpets; under the chestnut-tree on the lawn there is a circle 
of yellow as definite as the circle of cream and rose when 
the flowers fell in June; the grass under the may-tree is brown 
over the very space where the blossom lay after the summer 
rain. Is it in such quiet and sunshine that the autumn most 
fitly makes an end? It is not the grandest way. The 
great way November has is to drive a gale through the 
trees and whirl the walnut-leaves and beech-leaves over 
the whole wide field, to fill the sky with leaves, to blow them 
along as high as the trees, to send them slapping against the 
house-windows, drifting deep under the banks and in the dells. 
The great ending of autumn is the storm. But there is a 
graciousness belonging to the rarer, quiet ending that has its 
own page in the book of English weather, and this year the 
page has lain open longer than usual. It is not often that 
St. Luke’s summer is followed by St. Martin’s, but it is less 
often still that between the two is set All Saints’ summer to 
blend the three into one. 

When the end comes slowly, the trees strip their leaves in 
turn, capriciously here and there, but with a general keeping 
to their times and habits. The horse-chestnut and the cotton 
poplar, perbaps, are the earliest of all. The cotton poplar in 
a hot summer will often begin shedding its leaves, indeed, in 
July; possibly the shape of the leaf and the length of the 
stalk make the reason. The cotton poplar bangs a broad, 
round leaf on a long stalk, not stiff like a lime’s, but a stalk 
which twists and bends easily every way. No other tree, even 
in the lightest breeze, flutters and chatters quite like the poplar. 
In a gusty wind the slapping of the leaves on the branches and 
on each other brings the sound of rain into a sky without a 
cloud. The horse-chestnut leaf is the very opposite to the 
cotton poplar; its weight and stiffness almost drag it off the 
tree. The leaflets into which the leaf proper is divided often 
enough fall off before the leaf-stalk, and it is a quaint and arrest- 
ing sight, after a night of November frost, to watch the sun 
rise from behind a belt of other trees upon a chestnut standing 
with the stalks frozen in still air. The warmth touches the 
tree at the top, and as it gains in height and strength the 
ice which holds the stalks to the bough melts, and they come 
falling down like small rocket-sticks. You may sweep the 
lawn clear of leaves under a chestnut, and come back in half- 
an-hour to find it strewn, not with leaves again, but with 
stalks. The writer was privileged a few days ago to behold 
this phenomenon in company with another, an old jobbing 
gardener who had congratulated himself, early in the morning, 
that all the leaves were fallen from the trees which stood on 
the lawn, so that he would have no more sweeping with brooms 
and wheeling with barrows that day. When he returned 
after sojourning a time, and more than a time, on the borders 
of the rubbish-heap, it was without the barrow, expecting a 
vision of a green and leafless lawn. The sudden carpet of stalks 
quite upset him; however, he solved the problem by fetching, 
not a broom, but a rake. Other gardeners, perhaps less 
rheumatic, dislike sweeping less. To one engaged on a broad 
carriage-drive running through something like an acre of 





fallen beech-leaves some casual remark was made as to the 
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trouble that leaves gave at that season of the year. “Yes,” 
he observed reflectively, measuring the distance between the 
house and the lodge gates with a critical eye, “they soon get 
into the gravel unless you keep moving them on.” With 
which he resumed work, as unrufiled by the obstinacy of a 
crowd of leaves as any policeman should be. 

There is an odd, rough balance between the trees which are 
loveliest in flower in spring and early summer, and those 
which add splendour to the November pageant. Those which 
are brightest in May and June mostly end their season of leaf- 
bearing in damp and dullness; and the trees whose flowers are 
inconspicuous for size or colour early in the year pass from 
autumn into winter in a blaze of red and gold. There is a 
parallel with the creepers; the wistaria hangs her lilac 
racemes in May, and is leafless almost before October ; the 
Virginian creeper and the smaller ampelopsis keep their scarlet 
glories for the fall of the year. Like the wistaria, the 
laburnum ends vaguely with greys and olives; the robinia, or 
acacia as most people prefer to call it, makes quite an exhibi- 
tion of decay and general drab untidiness. The elder, whose 
flowers light the July night like lamps, and whose fruit is the 
finest deep purple of any woodland tree, ends the autumn 
with mouldy, fitful yellow-white or an untimely green. The 
chestnut is almost an exception; its strong spires of cream 
and crimson are followed by a glory of gold and brown; but 
the glory passes almost as soon as it is set in the tree. But 
the main splendour of the November woods and fields is in 
the slow change and long possession of the russets and coppers 
and deep bronzes of the oaks and beeches, and the late and 
lingering yellows of the elms, which stand above the bare 
hedgerows and central meadowland with the noblest mien of 
all. The strength and fibre of oaks runs from the root 
to the leaf; the leaves fasten stoutly to the branches late 
into the coming winter. Beeches double their beauty; 
they roof the woods with fire, and spread a carpet that glows 
when the flame bas fallen. Of all lights that play on English 
woodland, none sets cleaner magic about the tree-stems 
than the light which shines when the sun is down on stretches 
of beech-leaves drifted about the boles of pollards and the 
separate purple masts of larch and pine. The horns of 
elfland blow more clearly over beech-leaves in a deep wood 
than among any flowers of April. 

The grace of form of single trees belongs to the field and 
the hedgerow more than to the wood. Elms and birches, of 
trees which stand out apart from lowlier neighbours, disrobe 
themselves with their own distinction. Elms, as the massed 
leaves thin from deep bottle-green to mellow chromes and 
ochres, day after day add an emphasis to shape rather than to 
colour. The lessening leaves group themselves exactly where 
they best grace the piled and branching boughs. Birches, 
and weeping birches more than all, drape themselves in veils; 
the veils grow more lucent, the sky gleams bluer between 
the twigs, the tree stands slender and bare,—it is the most 
delicate procession of undressing. But the November pageant 
is not yet over. The colour leaves the tall trees of the field 
and wood, but the hedgerows still glow into December. The 
dog-rose jewels itself with coral, and under the dog-rose in 
the hedge the thrushes sprinkle the half of the red berries 
that they take from the tree. The bawthorn can be even 
brighter than the rose,—brighter, where it grows with greatest 
vigour, even than the clustering berries of the holly. The 
deepest crimson of all English wild fruits belongs to the 
hawthorn set against the blue of an autumn sky; perhaps 
with the white floss and feathers of the clematis climbing near 
it, to set an extra light in the picture. But for sheer con- 
trasted colour you may still come back to the beech-leaf 
carpet. When the November sun glows on fallen beech- 
leaves, and a flock of wood-pigeons settles on the carpet to 
pick the mast, the dove-colour set on the copper shines into 
pure blue. But wood-pigeons, unluckily, are the shyest sitters, 
and, if they can help it, will not let a painter look. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
ON THE SUSSEX DOWNS, SEPTEMBER 17rn. 


(To rue Eprror or tue “ Spectator.” } 
Srr,—Our directions ran as follows :—‘ Southover High Street 
to road to Brighton by the mills. Turns up just past the 
blacksmith's, und is really almost straight to the hill. You 











a 
will pass a mill and then leave another, six sweeps, on your 
right. Across Ashcombe and Kingston Lane, and straight 
on. A path goes up the hill and bears to the right; you must 
go the path circling to the left, and this is very gradual, 
Follow nearly closely to the ‘Front’ Hill for nearly a mile, 
and then dear to the right. Two ponds one after another and 
two gates, each some distance apart, are passed. A fing 
stretch then bearing somewhat to the left. Don’t drop into 
a valley.” 

We had walked from Telscombe Cliffs, by road and down, 
to Lewes. We four, my friend and I, with ‘ Nigger’ ang 
‘Rascal.’ Through Telscombe Village, which claims to be 
the village whose doings inspired Kipling’s “Smuggler’s 
Song,” and whose churchyard claims the honour of holding 
the remains of the last man hanged for smuggling in England: 
through Rodwell, where we lunched by the wayside, and 
Southover, where lucky Anne of Cleves’s house still stands; 
until at last we found ourselves in Lewes High Street, peering 
in at the windows of an old curiosity-shop on the hill. To be 
quite correct, two of us “peered in” legitimately by the 
windows, the other two boldly investigated the darkest recesses 
of the shop, unearthing and setting at defiance the two gentle 
cats who vainly tried to assert their superior claim by right 
of prior possession. The proprietor appeared at the door, 
asking if there were anything we specially wished to see or 
inquire about. His kindly face beamed pleasantly when we 
said that, though lovers of his wares, we could not be 
buyers that day, and that walking was our aim, his attractive 
windows our pastime. “Had we come far?” And when we told 
him he fairly glowed. It was part of his customary Sunday 
walk. “ Which route had we taken? There were three, but 
the ‘downs’ way was much the finer and better walking.” We 
did not know it. Whereon followed much minute and vivid 
description, with which I (not knowing the district) left my 
friend to grapple, but gathered enough to make me finally 
exclaim that, “come what might, the ‘downs’ route must be 
tuken. We must postpone the exploration of the castle, get 
tea at once, and make an early start in order to get beyond 
the undiscovered country before sundown.” We were leaving 
the shop with thanks for his interest and instructions, when 
he said, if we would permit it, he would try to write for usa 
small itinerary of the best route, and bring it to us at tea if 
we would say where he could find us. We gratefully accepted 
so kindly and courteous an offer, and I have quoted in full at 
the beginning of this narrative the paper he brought to us. 
We followed it in every detail, and it led us on from 
beauty to beauty. Past the two windmills, the second 
being the only one of “six sweeps” I remember to 
have seen. Crossing a field, we met a shepherd with his 
crook, the iron head of which attracted my attention, 
particularly as I had thought it would be in every way 
heavier and the curve much wider. My companion told me 
that here in Sussex these crookbeads are handed down 
through the generations, that many are fully three hundred 
years old, while some date back to Tudor times. Then we 
struck the path “curving to the left,” and followed it till it 
bronght us to the ridge of the “ Front” Hill, along which we 
walked, mounting higher and higher, greater and greater 
distances unfolding as we climbed in the late afternoon. “It 
was a day of God,” as Charles Kingsley put it,—a gloriously 
clear autumn day, and looking northward over Lewes, far, 
far beyond its red roofs and grey, ivy-mantled castle 
ruins, lay the Weald of Sussex, carrying the eye towards 
Hindhead and the North Downs, and the mind _ back 
to the hardy invaders whose name still lives in this 
“South Saxon” land. Looking south, we followed the 
Ouse to Newhaven, while to the south-west lay the 
whole glory of the downs, with their softly rounded 
slopes falling into the sheltered “deans” beneath the 
exquisite long shadows cast by the setting sun as it declined 
towards Rottingdean, with occasional triangular glimpses of 
the sea framed by the folding downs and the sky. And over 
all was the glory of that sky of Thursday evening, Septem- 
ber 17th. As we walked south we walked under a dome of 
cloud which formed a broad, unbroken, and sharply defined 
band from the horizon on the north to that on the south, 
while on the east and west was the clear Llue sky flecked with 
fleecy clouds floating high; and as the sun sank the rose and 
opal tints flooded the whole vault of the sky with an unspeak- 
able magnificence, while the band of cloud became a belt 
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encrusted with flaming jewels encircling the earth. I have 
never seen anything of the kind to equal it. It must have 
been wonderful anywhere, and seen as we saw it, from the top 
of the open down, with a vista extending, I should suppose, 
over some forty or fifty miles, it was most glorious. 

It is delightful to me to think that the memory of all this 
beauty must always be associated in my mind with the graceful 
act of courtesy, offered so simply and naturally, and which 
added so much to the pleasure of two wayfarers. Of four 
wayfarers, truly, for I am sure the happy memory of that 
walk will haunt the dreams of ‘Rascal’ and ‘Nigger’ on 
many a winter evening as they sleep before the fire. Our 
eighteen miles must have been fully their thirty-six; and 
I know they join with me in gratitude to the kind author of 
guch delights.—I am, Sir, &c., A. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE EDUCATION COMPROMISE. 

[To tHe Eprror or THe “ Spectator.” ] 
§rr,—Old-standing ties of friendship and obligation towards 
the conductors, past and present, of the Spectator make me 
specially anxious that at this supreme crisis in the history of 
the education question in England the policy of the great 
body of Churchmen with and on behalf of whom it is my 
honour to act, if it must still be disapproved, should at least 
not be misrepresented in your widely read and justly 
influential columns. 

In your leading article of last week you single out Lord 
Halifax's letter as illustrative of the temper of a number of 
“violent and injudicious men who endeavour to monopolise 
the name of Churchmen.” I can safely assure you that 
throughout the controversy on the education question which 
has been waged with little intermission since the General 
Election of 1906, Lord Halifax on the one side and the Dean 
of Canterbury on the other have repeatedly given expression, 
very often on the same platform, to the prevailing sentiment 
and opinion of the great mass of those Churchmen, of whatever 
school of thought, who take an active interest in the work of 
elementary education; and they do so now. The views they 
have put forward are in essence identical with those which 
have been repeatedly expressed, and reiterated within the last 
few days, on the part of the Standing Committee of the 
National Society. That body, of which the Dean of Canter- 
bury is an honoured member, is, and always has been, in 
living and active connexion with what you justly describe as 
“the great network of Voluntary schools” which is now the 
Church's, and the sacrifice of which, as you frankly acknow- 
ledge, “ may justly be called tremendous.” But you think it 
a sacrifice which ought to be made on the terms which have 
been shadowed forth, though not yet by any meuns stated 
definitely, in the Press; and of those who think otherwise you 
say :—“ They, it is clear, would rather domineer in rural 
parishes and single-school districts than secure permanently 
the teaching of simple fundamental Christianity throughout 
the land.” 

Sir, it is not the desire to domineer anywhere which inspires 
those Churchmen who are in opposition to the settlement which 
is understood to be under consideration. What inspires them 
is the conviction—which, of course, you are entitled to think 
erroneous, but, I respectfully submit, not entitled to associate 
with unworthy motives—that the best development of Christian 
character is only to be secured by the training of children as 
members of whatever Christian body their parents belong to, 
and that such training cannot be safely based on the founda- 
tion of undenominationa!l teaching given by teachers of any 
belief or none. 

Churchmen who hold this view would readily assent to the 
provision of religious teaching of the kind or kinds desired 
by Nonconformist parents in Church schools in single-school 
areas. Justice requires such provision. But, quite equally, 
justice requires that provision should be made for Church and 
other denominational teaching, in accordance with the faith 
of the parents of the children, in Provided schools wherever 
there are not denominational schoo!s accessible in which the 
form or forms of religious teaching desired can be obtained. 
Plainly the policy of reciprocal concession thus outlined is 
the negation of “domineering” anywhere. If your space 











would allow, I could easily prove that this policy is not only 
just, but perfectly practicable. The principle of the parent's 
right in respect of the religious education of his children is 
extensively in operation in the educational system of Prussia ; 
coming nearer home, in those of Scotland and Ireland; and 
nearest home of all, in our own reformatory, industrial, truant, 
and Poor Law schools, and on bebalf of blind, deaf, and 
| epileptic children. I claim, therefore, for the great body of 
Clurchmen who are opposed to the compromise now under 
| discussion that at any rate they put forward a positive, a just, 
and a practical policy as an alternative. 

You say, however, that by making the “tremendous” sacrifice 
of their country schools Churchmen would “secure permanently 
the teaching of simple fundamental Christianity throughout 
the land.” That, I venture to say, is a vast assumption 
altogether incapable of proof. The teaching of simple funda- 
mental Christianity throughout the land can never be secured 
otherwise than by the employment for the instruction of all 
the children in all elementary schools of teachers who at least 
believe in those simple fundamental truths. There is no 
reason whatever to suppose that this condition forms a feature 
of the negotiations for a settlement now in progress. To 
give effect to this condition would involve a not less consider- 
able departure from the principle of “no tests for teachers,” 
on which the Government have repeatedly insisted, than 
would be involved in a really sound system, under which the 
local authority would be required to see to it that all children 
received religious instruction in accordance with the faith of 
their parents. 

The facilities for denominational teaching understood to be 
obtainable in the Provided schools could not possibly secure 
what we hold to be the indefeasible right of the parent. The 
spiritual welfare of a multitude of children would depend 
upon uw variety of chances,—the chance that, if they were 
allowed to give denominational teaching, there were enough 
teachers on the staff in any particular school ready to give. 
such teaching; the chance that, if not so provided for, there 
could be found for such children a sufficient local supply of 
competent outside teachers, and sufficient means to pay them. 
The difficulty of meeting the need would be greatest, and 
would prove of overwhelming magnitude, just where the need 
was greatest,—in poor and densely populated districts, mainly 
or entirely served by Council schools. 

Disagree with us, then, Sir, if you must, though I earnestly 
hope it may be otherwise, and that you may yet recognise the 
justice of our case. But, at any rate, do not censure us for 
refusing to make a vast surrender in return for a guarantee 
which in our hearts and consciences we believe to be of a 
fatally speculative quality.—I am, Sir, &c., 

TaLBoT Barnes. 

National Society's Ofice, 19 Great Peter Street, 

Westminster, S.W. 

[Assuredly we shall never censure any man or body of men 
for obeying their consciences, and we gladly acknowledge that 
Mr. Baines and those who agree with him are acting as con- 
scientiously as their opponents. But this acknowledgment 
must not blind us to the deep injury which is being done to 
the national Church by Lord Halifax and his friends. They 
view the Church as a sect and not as the nation in religion, 
and care more for maintaining what they believe to be the 
doctrinal interests of that sect than for maintaining the 
Church’s prerogative right to speak and act as the trustee of 
the religious interests of the whole English people.—Eb. 
Spectator. | 





[To Tne Eprror oF THe “SPxecraTor.”)] 
Srr,—Last Saturday's deliveries brought me the enclosed 
circular on the education crisis, signed by Lord Hugh Cecil, 
the Dean of Canterbury, and Lord Halifax, and the Spectator. 
“ My bane and antidote are both before me” as I write. To 
the circular I have replied as seemed fitting. But perbaps 
you will permit me to offer in your columns a few remarks. 
(1) The circular asks me, a beneficed priest, to take part in a 
protest against action which my Archbishop is taking and 
my own Bishop (a prominent High Churchman) approves. 
(2) The signatories apparently think themselves more able to 
judge than the Archbishop, and better Churchmen than my 
Bishop. Their attitude is not over-modest. (3) To show 
their loyalty, these two laymen and the Archbishop’s own 
Dean of Canterbury incite me to threaten the leader of the 
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English Church. This is a deplorable sign. (4) It is still 
worse that they seem confident that I shall not only do that 
myself, but ask my parishioners to do so. If I consented, 
what view would my parishioners take of my loyalty to my 
Ordination vows? I should be breaking them in the spirit, 
if not in the letter. And with what hope of persuading them 
should I in any future perplexity ask them to trust me or to 
follow my lead? (5) I do not touch the larger question,— 
whether the proposed settlement is good or bad or is the 
best that can now be reached. But if I thought it as unsound 
as I believe it to be sound, I should still recognise that the 
Archbishop was more likely to be right than I, and certainly 
than these irresponsible circularisers ; and I should feel it my 
duty to protest against so unwarrantable an interference.— 
I am, &1r, &e., Higu-CuurcH Parson. 


(To tux Eprtor or tae “Sprorator.”] 
Srr,—Let us suppose the following impossible settlement :— 
(1) One type of school throughout England; only teaching in 
accordance with the tenets of the Church of England to be 
given, supported by the rates. (2) Permission to be given to 
the Roman Catholics, Jews, Nonconformists, and Churchmen 
who agree with the Spectator to enter the schools and teach 
their children at their own expense. Would not Noncon- 
formists rightly say: “We are (1) handing over all our 
property [for so they call the Provided schools], and (2) paying 
double through the rates, and also extra for our own teaching ” ? 
Yet it is now proposed that we should (1) hand over all the 
Church schools (these really are our property; the Roman 
Catholics and Jews would suffer also), and (2) pay double first 
for “ Cowper-Templeism” (through the rates), and also extra 
for our own teaching. This may seem fair and just to the 
Spectator, but it does not to me, and we laity of Lancashire are 
not going to take it lying down. I would ask the Spectator to 
publish this letter in the interests of fair play, but I doubt if 
it will give me a hearing, although as a sidesman and layman 
I have a right, I think, to be heard.—I am, Sir, &c., 
The Club, Wigan. H. NowELL FFARINGTON. 


[To Tum EpiTor oF Tur “SrecraTor.”] 
Srr,—While heartily agreeing with your article on the above 
subject in last week’s issue, something more is needed. 
There must be a very large number of clergy and laity who 
thoroughly approve of the Archbishop’s action, and see the 
greatest dang»r to popular education in the obstinacy of the 
party of Lord Halifax. But how is this tobeshown? Surely 
it is high time that some opportunity were given to those of 
us who hold this opinion to express publicly our confidence in 
that action.—I am, Sir, &c., Henry A. Mirron. 
Sherburn House, Durham. 





[To tue Eprron or tue ‘ Srectator,”] 
Str,—In face of the manifesto published in the Times from 
the extremists of the High Church party and Dean Wace to 
the clergy, it becomes a serious question for the moderate lay 
folk in the English Church to know what they should do at 
this crisis of the education question. Their inarticulateness 
would be pathetic if it were not so grave. There are thousands 
of English Church men and women who are weary of theo- 
logical strife, and desire nothing so much as to support and 
secure the wise compromise for which the Archbishop is 
working. They see what the extremists apparently do not 
see,—that the question now is, not whether Church teaching 
shall dominate our schools, but whether there shall be 
Christian teaching at all. You, Sir, have often in the past 
championed wise courses. Can you not now suggest some 
way in which the silent but overwhelming body of moderate 
lay men and women may give effect to their wishes P—I am, 
Sir, &e., A. M. Currtzis, M.A., J.P. 
Hythe. 





(To rue Epiror or Tux “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sin,—In the article on the above subject appearing in your 
issue of November 14th you are pleased to refer to those who 
are not enamoured with what you designate as the Archbishop 
of Canterbury's “courageous and statesmanlike willingness 
to reach a settlement” as “violent and injudicious men who 
endeavour to monopolise the name of Churchmen.” You then 
go on to instance the admirable and timely letter of Lord 











Halifax in support of that contention, and infer that it is only 
“the extremists of the English Church Union” who are 
opposed to the Archbishop's so-called settlement. Has the 
equally trenchant letter of the Dean of Canterbury, which 
appeared in the Times on the 10th inst. escaped your 
notice, for his worst enemy would not accuse him of being an 
extremist in the sense that you, somewhat offensively, use the 
word? Moreover, there are thousands of Churchmen through. 
out the country, both clergy and laity, of the Low Church 
school, who are equally as indignant at, and opposed to, the 
“time-serving and playing-to-the-gallery” policy put forward 
by the Archbishop on this as on most other questions, 
“Compromise” is a word which stinks in the nostrils of gl] 
good Churchmen, be they High or Low, and it is earnestly to 
be hoped that the Church as a whole will not be foolish enough 
to accept any such settlement of this vexed question as that 
suggested. No question involving great principles, ang 
especially where religion is concerned, has ever been perma. 
nently solved by compromise, and it would be sheer madness 
for Churchmen to acquiesce in the present proposals for the 
sake of attaining a temporary peace, and that without honour, 
—I an, Sir, &c., ERNEST James, 
52 Cleveland Gardens, Barnes, S.W. 





LAND VALUES TAXATION. 
[To tue Eprror or tux “Spectator.” | 
Srr,—I hope you will forgive me when I say tbat your con. 
troversial methods are rather “slim.” I wrote you a very 
long letter containing not only the case where you now ask 
for names, but one or two cases in which names were men- 
tioned. You asked me to reduce the length of my letter. I 
did so by leaving out the cases in which names were given, 
one of which was precisely like the case in which you now ask 
for names, and confining my attention to one case which was 
within my personal knowledge in every detail. Instead of 
facing it, you play for delay, and ask for further particulars 
(Spectator, November 14th). I shall not furnish you with 
those particulars, for very good reasons, not the least weighty 
of which is the fact that one of the landlords in question is a 
personal friend of mine, whose name I do not desire to drag 
into a newspaper controversy. The facts are exactly as I state 
them. Not only that, but I can get you the facts together 
with names of a hundred similar cases if you will under- 
take to publish them all. Meanwhile, as you seem a little shy of 
tuckling my first problem, I will give you another with names, 
The Duke of Northumberland, the owner of about a hundred 
and eighty thousand acres, was asked to sell three-quarters 
of an acre to the County Council of Northumberland for 
them to erect a school thereon. This land was rated at £2 
per acre. The purchase price was fixed at £698 lds. 6d— 
z.e., £931 14s. per acre—which works out at four hundred and 
sixty-five years’ purchase. Your only excuse for not answering 
my first letter, unless I disclose the names of the village and 
the landlords, is that you do not accept my facts. I now take 
away that excuse by giving you the names in a precisely 
similar instance. The land in question is situated between 
Westerhope and North Warbotile. We regard this state of 
things as preposterous. We say that it is unfair that a man 
who pays rates upon land at a valuation of £2 an acre should 
keep it out of use unless or until he can get £931 14s. per 
acre. Doyou say that itis fair? If you say that it is unfair, 
what is your remedy? We, who hold that the purchase price 
of land should bear some relation to its rateable value, chafe 
at your delay in putting us right and telling us the true 
remedy.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp G. HEMMERDE. 
House of Commons. 


[The question of taste raised by Mr. Hemmerde’s strange 
letter we shall leave to the judgment of our readers, but 
we cannot help being a little surprised at the advantage 
he takes of our good nature in printing his letters. 
We asked him to substantiate a very “tall” story about 
landlords refusing to sell land in North Wales under 
£800 or £1,100 an acre, though unfortunate colliers 
are compelled to live like Box and Cox because of 
the difficulty of obtaining land. He replies by saying 
that he will not substantiate his story (“cannot” would, 
we fancy, be the exacter term) because one of the 
landlords in question is a personal friend. It is strange 
that this tenderness about his friend did not develop 
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earlier. He then shifts his ground entirely, and, with splendid 
jrrelevancy, states that the Duke of Northumberland sold a 
site for a school to the Northumberland County Council at 
the rate of £931 14s. per acre. The pathetic case of the Box 
and Cox collier has disappeared altogether, but we are never- 
theless assured that the cases are precisely similar, and we are 
asked whether we think it fair. In spite, however, of the 
change of ground, we will give Mr. Hemmerde the answer he 
desires. The sale of the school-site in question by the Duke 
of Northumberland was made the subject of a question in the 
House of Commons last summer. It then appeared that 
the price paid was fixed by arbitration,—a reasonable and 
proper way of fixing a price when land is required for public 
purposes, and one which absolutely precludes the accusation 
that the landlord has asked too much, since neither he nor his 
agents, but an impartial and neutral authority, fixes the price. 
We are not, of course, able to state what were the exact con- 
siderations which weighed with the arbitrator in this case, 
but we believe that the land was likely before long to be 
developed as a building estate. If a body like a County 
Council feel compelled for reasons of their own to select a site 
which will interfere with the future development of the land, 
and declare that they must have that particular site whether 
it interferes or not, they must expect to have a high price 
fixed by any arbitrator or valuer who acts justly and does his 
duty impartially. The fact that the land was rented and 
rated low while it was being used for agricultural purposes 
does not in the least prove that the owner ought to be forced 
to sell at a price fixed by the purchaser, which is apparently 
Mr. Hemmerde’s contention. We, at any rate, are old- 
fashioned enough to believe that 
“The real worth of anything 
Is just as much as it will bring,” 

and we shrewdly suspect Mr. Hemmerde’s clerk endeavours 
to act upon this principle when he gets Mr. Hemmerde’s briefs 
marked. Our answer, then, to Mr. Hemmerde’s question is 
to say that we think that the action taken by the Duke of 
Northumberland was perfectly fair. Before we leave Mr. 
Hemmerde we will state a hypothetical case by way of 
illustration. Let us suppose Mr. Hemmerde to have been 
briefed in a case with a fee of £100, and let us suppose also 
that, owing to some special circumstance, he only spoke in 
Court for ten minutes, and then that his client discovered 
that he had only spent forty minutes previously in reading 
his papers. If in these circumstances the client went about 
declaring that Mr. Hemmerde charged £2 a minute to the 
unfortunate people who purchased his professional aid, would 
not Mr. Hemmerde have a good right to say that the 
criticism made upon him was most unfair? We certainly 
think he would. In our opinion, if private property in land 
is to exist at all, we must leave the competition of the 
market to settle its price, just as ultimately it settles the 
fees of counsel. There may occasionally be hard cases, but 
the cases will be still narder if private property in land or 
in professional skill is abolished or unduly restrained.—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 


(To tee Epiror or tHe “ Sercrator.”)} 
Srr,—Mr. Hemmerde in his letter in last week’s Spectator 
on your article on “Land Values Taxation” quotes 
a particular case in Wales intended to illustrate the 
difficulty experienced by colliers in finding suitable 
houses, and he says that the case is “typical of 
thousands.” I venture to think that this statement is 
made under an entire misapprehension. From the very 
nature of things, when a colliery is first opened the sudden 
influx of colliers creates a demand for houses which cannot 
be immediately supplied, for the collier is very unwilling 
to live more than half-a-mile from the pit’s mouth, One 
would imagine from the way in which Mr. Hemmerde 
states his case that building-plots are all ready to hand, 
and that the owners in the neighbourhood of the colliery 
from sheer obstinacy refuse to take advantage of the sudden 
demand for their land. A moment’s thought, however, will 
reveal the true position. The sudden demand for houses 
creates the necessity for forming a new district; roads have to 
be made, arrangements entered into with the local authority, 
and development on proper lines considered, all of which takes 
much time. The colliers in the meantime form their own 
clubs, and as soon as the building-plots are ready, blocks of 








these are let to the clubs at moderate ground-rents, and the 
collier, if he wishes it, soon becomes possessed of his own 
house. If Mr. Hemmerde cares to visit South Wales, he will 
find that as a general rule wherever there are not sufficient 
houses for the population it is not because owners are 
unwilling to sell, but because the development of the available 
ground is rendered slow from natural causes. Most of 
the pit-villages are huddled together in the narrow valleys, 
where there is so little level ground that the rows 
of houses are terraced steeply one above the other, 
and the difficulty of finding level spaces for recreation 
and public purposes, or of planning the villages on 
attractive lines, is very great. If Mr. Hemmerde can find 
a remedy for this he will indeed be a benefactor; but I am 
afraid the remedy is not to be found in the taxation of land 
values, Mr. Hemmerde does not give one the opportunity of 
looking further into the circumstances of the case he quotes; 
but if he will take the trouble to look a little more closely into 
the question generally, he will find that his case is not typical 
of thousands, but probably is quite unique.—I am, Sir, &ec., 
Lincoln’s Inn. BERESFORD R. HEATON. 





UNEMPLOYMENT. 
(To raz Eprror or tus “ Spxctraror.”’) 

Srr,—Your interesting article in last week’s issue on the 
cotton dispute contains a suggestion of much practical value 
in regard to the general problem of unemployment: “The 
trade would become collectively responsible for its own 
unemployment.” That seems to me to be the ideal and the 
only practical way of dealing with the problem. This solution 
is one which has always appealed to me more than the 
municipal or State solutions, because, among other reasons, 
a scheme of insurance against unemployment, contributed to 
by employers and employed in any industry, would have the 
following effects :—(a) The tie of sentiment in the industrial 
relationship would be strengthened (if the State or municipality 
assumed responsibility the exact reverse would ensue); (b) a 
steadying influence would be exerted on business enterprise, 
discouraging that reckless employment of labour in the feverish 
desire to capture an undue share of trade which frequently 
results in disaster; (c) the tendency on the part of some 
Labour organisations to limit the capacity and restrict the 
range of individual workmen would be counteracted. The 
fact is that even in the present depressed state of trade many 
businesses which have been conducted with caution and 
discretion are able to show comparatively low percentages of 
unemployment, while other concerns—sometimes in exactly 
the same line of business—conducted on speculative or over- 
sanguine lines show exceedingly high percentages of unem- 
ployment. A scheme such as you indicated in your article 
would tend to make such speculation expensive, and would 
act as a much-needed safeguard in the interests of the sound 
trader, securing him to some extent against the reckless and 
unfair competition of his more speculative competitor. In 
order that such a system should be generally adopted, it would 
probably be necessary to make it compulsory, but I know of 
one or two companies where a voluntary scheme of this 
character has been under consideration for some time. The 
difficulty that arises is that no insurance company has yet taken 
the matter up and devised a scheme of mutual insurance. It 
ought to be no more difficult to insure against liability for 
unemployment than it is to insure against accidents. 

I am doubtful about such a scheme being worked, as you 
suggest, through the Trade-Unions. I think it is quite possible 
that the Trade-Unions would not be altogether sympathetic 
towards such a scheme, which, if it is to be successful, must 
provide for the worker greater benefits than those now given 
by such societies. In other words, it must outhid in popularity 
the Trade-Unions, which concern themselves with other 
questions than unemployment, and which require their funds 
mainly for other purposes. One of the merits of an unem- 
ployment insurance scheme would be that, in order to prevent 
a worker becoming a charge on the funds, greater effort would 
be made to find some other kind of employment in connexion 
with the industry if the section to which he was usually 
attached were depressed. But the final and decisive recom- 
mendation is that a scheme of this kind is demanded in the 
interests of social and industrial progress.—I am, Sir, &c., 

George H. Sankey. 
Finchfield House, Wolverhampton. 
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THE “RIGHT TO WORK.” 
[To tae Eprrog or tae “ Srrectator.”] 
Srr,—A letter signed “ Lancastrian” appears in your issue of 
November 14th in which the writer asserts that the Friendly 
Society of Ironfounders “fine their members for doing too 
much work.” Will your correspondent kindly point out any 
rule or words in the list of fines in the rule-book of the above 
Society justifying that statement? No man is entitled to 
relief out of the funds of this Society who leaves work on his 
own account; he must be able to show that he has been dis- 
charged honourably. Should any member protest that an 
“unreasonable day’s work” was being forced upon him, he 
would be called upon to provide the fullest possible proof to 
show that it really was unreasonable; and in the event of his 
failing to do so, he would lose all claim to assistance, and be 
subject to a fine for making a frivolous complaint. The rules 
further state that no member shall receive assistance “ who is 
discharged through intemperance, disorderly conduct, or 
neglect of work.” Surely such a Society is a help to every 
employer who seeks to establish a sane discipline in the work- 
shop, who studies the interests of his workpeople as well as 
himself, and is satisfied with a fair day’s work for a fair day’s 
wage. This Society does all it possibly can to avoid strikes, 
and strongly favours the appointment of “ Conciliation 
Boards” for the purpose of settling disputes by arbitration. 
—I am, Sir, &c., HucH WHARTON. 
20 Majuba Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 





A DEFENCE OF “CA’ CANNY.” 
(To Tue Eviror of Tur “Spegcraron.”] 
S1r,—In your issue of November 14th “ Lancastrian” wants 
workmen to do more work. Quite so. He is the managing 
director of a large engineering works, and it is quite natural 
that he should want more work done, for to him it means 
more profit. What return shall the workmen get for expend- 
ing more energy? Most likely old age before its time, not a 
pension. Oh, no! I question your correspondent’s statement 
when he makes such an assertion as that the skilled workmen 
bribe the apprentices to do as little work as possible. I doubt 
he is mistaken. “ Lancastrian” also wants, like the most of 
his brother-directors, more apprentices. Why do they want 
more apprentices? Is it not to have the labour market so 
glutted that they can do what they choose and pay what they 
choose? Iam afraid so.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
WuLL O° GLEsca. 





THE STATE AND THE ROADS. 
[To rae Eprror or tae ‘Srectator.”] 
Srr,—The urgent need for improvement in our roads is 
everywhere admitted; but so long as our public highways are 
owned and administered in small sections by small, over- 
burdened, and sometimes conflicting local authorities little 
improvement can be expected. Here in the Midlands about 
twenty local authorities, representing a population of about 
one and a half millions, have formed themselves into an 
association, among other things, to improve the means of 
communication. But suchan association is greatly handicapped 
by the absence of any statutory powers, and by having to refer 
to such numerous authorities. The difficulties of doing any 
effective work are great enough where organised effort of this 
kind is being made, and without such organisation they would 
be almost insuperable. This is one of the strongest reasons 
for State ownership and control of the main arteries, if any 
early and real improvement is to be effected. Only a few 
weeks ago a movement was started for the construction of the 
new highway through the area under the control of the 
authorities comprised in the above association. The idea is 
to construct new roads starting from Birmingham on the 
south, and passing through West Bromwich and Wednesbury 
to Walsall and Wolverhampton on the north. This stretch 
of country is practically one large, thinly distributed town, 
interspersed with pit-banks and waste lands; it is intersected 
by the main Holyhead road, which, according to good authori- 
ties, is about the worst twelve miles of road in England. But 
no scheme will be successful in securing the co-operation of 
the authorities concerned which is not comprehensive enough 
to benefit all of them in some degree. The construction of a 
new main artery would therefore have to be part of a larger 











enterprise connecting up all the “Black Country” towns, 
In spite of the friendliness of both local authorities and 
landowners to the scheme, however, it is questionable if it can 
be carried through without material help being given by the 
State. Ina matter of this kind we have to face the fact 
that the policy of local authorities at the present moment 
is to avoid any increase of rates, unless under the strongest 
compulsion. 

There is one important aspect of this question of main-road 
construction which may be opportunely raised at the present 
moment. The Town Planning Bill of the Government which 
is now before Parliament has for one of its objects the better 
planning of new urban areas. Local bodies will henceforth 
be required, if the Bill becomes law, to prepare schemes of 
road-making for their suburbs in advance of development. If 
this is a good thing for small local authorities, it is surely a 
good thing for the nation; and town planning being admitted 
to be sound in principle, national planning cannot surely be 
otherwise. But there are important reasons why national 
planning should precede town planning. In the first place, 
the natural order of things suggests that the main arteries 
between towns should be determined before the less important 
roads and streets are planned. Secondly, as the Local Govern- 
ment Board are to be the supreme authority in enforcing 
schemes of town planning, are they to do so without any 
notion of what main roads will be required for national as 
apart from local purposes? ‘Thirdly, are we to have the 
inevitable waste which will result from organising local 
schemes which will afterwards require to be abandoned or 
altered because of some national requirement. One of the 
most urgent duties of our national authorities is to consider a 
comprehensive scheme of main-road development, to act as 
some guide to them under the proposed legislation. The time 
for carrying out any scheme, and the particular method, may 
require lengthy consideration ; but it is obvious that without 
some national scheme as a basis local town planning will lose 
much of its value as a national asset.—I am, Sir, X&c., 
Wolverhampton. Tuomas ADAMS. 





THE STATE OF AGRICULTURE. 
(Yo Tuk Eprron oF Tus “SpxcraTror,” } 
Srr,—It has become very much the fashion in these days 
to bemoan the decline and ruin of our agriculture, as if 
farming in England were an industry which was no longer 
profitable, in fact, like many others, had “gone,” and to 
assert that the cheapness of food which now prevails has 
been obtained at the price of £1,700,000,000, the amount 
of our national capital in land which it is said has been 
lost. I venture to say that this is all nonsense. I have 
had oceasion lately to make inquiries respecting the position 
of the British farmer in England, Scotland, and Wales, and 
on all hands I have found that, with the exception of those 
counties where heavy clay-land exists, the farming community 
is in a very prosperous condition. Rents are punctually paid, 
the standard of living of the farmer's family has risen, the 
wages of the labourer are considerably higher, and whea o 
farm becomes vacant there are plenty of applicants for 
it, in many cases at an advanced rent. It is just as 
easy to make a profitable living at farming in the present 
state of agriculture as it was thirty or forty years ago; 
and although the farmer may mourn over the low price 
of wheat, he finds that he can fatten his cattle and 
sheep with cheaper feeding-stuffs, he can grow his swedes 
with cheaper superphospbates, he can top-dress his inferior 
grass-land with cheaper basic slag, and he can reap and 
thresh his corn with cheaper machinery than he was ever able 
to do before. The landlord's position is a different one, no 
doubt. Some years ago his rent-roll, particularly in the wheat 
districts, had to be lowered. The value of land in England gener- 
ally has undoubtedly shrunk, but to nothing like the extent 
above stated. So it has in Germany and France. So has the 
price of Consols. One of the reasons is not far to seek. In 
these days of wars and rumours of wars, of the tearing up of 
Treaties, and of wild speculation, the capital value of all gilt- 
edged securities, whether land or Government stocks, has 
greatly fallen, and there are no signs at present of recovery. 
Besides, people are no longer content to buy land which yields 
only 2 to 24 per cent., as they did a generation ago. They 
must have a better return for their money. The purchasing 
power of gold has increased, and this applies to land as well 
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as to other securities. How any system of Tariff Reform 
which will raise the cost of living all round, and drive away 
our best customers, is going to remedy this passes my com- 
prebension.—I am, Sir, &c., A J.P. 





THE OVER-REPRESENTATION OF IRELAND. 
[To tae Eprron or tus “ Srectaton.”) 

Sir,—I am sorry that I failed to make my point clear to 
“J, R. F.” (Spectator, November 14th). I had no intention 
of discussing the character of the majority of the Irish 
Parliament, which is, of course, a question of opinion. I 
merely wished to draw attention to a fact,—namely, that 
Grattan and his Parliament did not steer the country into 
civil war because they had not the power to do so. The 
yeason for this, as your readers must be aware, was that the 
Irish Executive were responsible to, and appointed by, the 
majority in the English, and not the Irish, House of Commons. 
Owing to the anomalies common to many Parliaments at this 
period, the Executive were able to command a majority in 
Parliament without any majority in the country. It was this 
state of affairs that Grattan tried all through those eighteen 
years to remedy, and in this attempt he undoubtedly had the 
support of Irishmen of every religious persuasion. “J. R. F.” 
illustrates how great was the desire fora reform of the Parlia- 
ment by quoting with great effect the letters of several 
United Irishmen. These, and similar letters from men of 
other parties (written, by the way, after Grattan and the 
independent Members had seceded from the Parliament), show 
clearly how unfair it is to saddle Grattan and the Irish nation 
with the misdeeds of that apology for a representative 
Assembly.—I am, Sir, &c., 1782. 





THE COTTON INDUSTRY. 
[To THe EpIToR or THE “SpEcTATOR,”) 
S1r,—In your most interesting artiele on “The Lessons of the 
Cotton Dispute” in last week’e Spectator you assume that the 
masters agree with the operatives before short time is worked 
in the mills. This is hardly so. As a matter of fact, the 
masters decide matters of this kind for themselves without 
any reference to the hands. There are often cases of 
individual short time, and occasionally the Employers’ 
Association arrange concerted action over the Federation 
area; but in all instances the workpeople are never consulted 
on the line of policy as to lessening the output of yarn or 
cloth. Then you say that Lancashire weavers had no benefit 
from their Union during the recent strike because they them- 
selves were not involved in the strike. You must have been 
misinformed, I fear, for in most districts of the county the 
Weavers’ Union had to pay fairly large sums on this 
account, and it is understood that its funds suffered severely 
accordingly.—I am, Sir, &e., WiLuiAm TATTERSALL. 
Strutt Street, Manchester. 





NEW CROSBY HALL. 
[To tue Epiror or tHe “Specrator.”] 
Sizr,—The materials of Crosby Hall, stored by the courtesy of 
the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China for 
re-erection upon some appropriate site, have been accepted by 
the London County Council in consequence of their approval 
of the project submitted by us for the renewal and utilisation 
of the fabric. This, when re-erected here upon the garden of 
the most illustrious of its former owners—Sir Thomas More— 
will be transferred by us, along with the site, in perpetuity 
to the London County Council, subject to a five hundred 
years’ lease to this the first collegiate Hall of Residence 
officially recognised by the University of London, access for 
the public being at the same time provided for. This 
re-erection is not merely a matter of archaeological piety, 
nor by any means of the dubious antique. It is the utilisation 
of a treasure otherwise lost, and a renascence of its beauty, in 
conditions historically appropriate, architecturally harmonious, 
and educationally useful. The scheme thus appeals not only to 
academic sympathies, but to civic and public interests. It must 
attract not only those who seek for the student in whom they are 
immediately interested the advantages of the great city whilst 
guarding against its dangers, but all who recognise that this 
Metropolitan and Imperial University, now in so many ways 
entering upon unprecedented developments, should not con- 
tinue to lack that collegiate life which has been so valuable 


and so characteristic an element of the older English 
Universities. We appeal even to those interested in education 
on its simpler levels, since every improvement of University 
conditions speedily reacts upon all others, yet with special 
confidence to those for whom the progress of London and its 
constituent boroughs, or even the strengthening of the ties of 
the Empire and of civilisation, is paramount. London, with 
its almost unparalleled resources, offers peculiar facilities for 
the post-graduate student from all other Universities. The 
sixty teaching institutions now linked together by the teaching 
University of London are spread over so wide an area that 
not a few boroughs are becoming University towns, even on 
a scale not inferior to those of America and the Continent, 
yet almost without recognising it. Among these Chelsea, 
from its situation and its associations, from More and 
Erasmus to Carlyle, is peculiarly suitable as the centre 
of a further development, that of a collegiate city. Our 
site admits of the erection of a residential College to 
accommodate about one hundred students and graduates; 
and its completion and equipment will involve a total outlay 
estimated at about £100,000. A sum of £5,000 has been 
received towards the re-erection of Crosby Hall, with a 
similar amount for general purposes; and smaller donations 
from £1,000 downwards have also been acknowledged. Thus 
a substantial nucleus of nearly £12,000 is already in hand. 
For the completion of Crosby Hall itself, with the adjacent 
library, &c., and for the first block of residential buildings, 
with their furnishing, equipment, &c., an additional sum of 
£30,000 is required, while the remainder will also be proceeded 
with as funds allow. Donations may be forwarded to the 
secretary (John Ross, C.A.,2 More’s Garden, Cheyne Walk, 
S.W.), to the bankers (Messrs. Robarts, Lubbock, and Co., 
15 Lombard Street, E.C.), or to any of the undersigned. Full 
printed particulars will also be forwarded on application.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Noe. P. W. Brapy. 

Victor V. BRANFORD. 

Patrick GEDDES. 

University Hall, Chelsea, 8.W. 


T. W. HeLiyer. 
GEORGE Monraau. 
J. Martin WHITE. 





HOLYROOD AND ITS RESTORATION. 
(To tue Epirorn or tHe “ Srecrator.”’} 
Srr,—In a recent issue of the Spectator you printed a most 
excellent article on the preservation of ancient monuments 
and historic places, and their relation to that modern society, 
the National Trust. It would be well if the members of the 
Cabinet would read and digest your observations, for they are 
the men who can deal with this matter finally. The historical 
monuments of England and Scotland are entirely distinct 
subjects, notwithstanding the union of the Crowns and the 
Treaty of Union of 1707. Your article deals with England. 
Let us see how Scotland stands. Since 1707 no attempt bas 
been made by the Government authorities in London to protect 
or preserve our historical monuments. Their hands, so to speak, 
have been full, so that this question has always been shelved. 
Without Parliamentary authority the London Board of Works 
can do almost nothing when such a question as this turns up. 
Appeals have frequently been made from Scotland for a grant 
from the Imperial funds, but in vain. That France, Germany, 
and the United States have always been ahead of us in the 
matter of historical and scientific research is well known in 
antiquarian circles. The indifference to the subject mani- 
fested by our Imperial authorities has not been creditable, 
and the effect on them of all that has been said in the Press 
has simply been nil. There have been exceptional circum- 
stances in Scotland calling for the intervention of the authori- 
ties. In particular I may be allowed to refer to the Revolution 
of 1688, when in December of that year James II. was dis- 
missed from the throne for his tyrannical and .ntolerable 
administration. Immediately afterwards a furious mob of 
some thousands of persons attacked and looted tue Chapel 
Royal, Holyrood, and burned its entire contents at the 
Mercat Cross of Edinburgh. Between 1776 and 1779 another 
mob broke into the vault of the Chapel Royal, seized all the 
leaden coffins they could lay their hands on, threw out the 
dead bodies which were enclosed, into the precincts of the 
Chapel, and sold the lead to obtain money. It is not known 
how many coffins were thus outraged; but the number 





included James V. and his first wife, Queen Magdalen, also 
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Lord Darnley.* It will scarcely be believed that these dead 
bodies lay exposed on the floor of the vault for the unprece- 
dented period of one hundred years. In the year 1888 Queen 
Victoria, when she became aware of the state of matters, 
ordered the whole remains which were scattered over the 
vault to be reverently collected and replaced. This was 
done at her Majesty’s expense. But what is to be said of 
the London Board of Works who for one hundred years 
allowed such an outrage on the feelings of the people to be 
totally neglected and unredressed? In a Christian country 
like this the neglect seems incredible. 

There is much to be said regarding the neglected condition 
of Holyrood. Recently the late Lord Leven left a bequest of 
£40,000 to restore the nave of the Chapel Royal, which is at 
present, and has been for upwards of a hundred years, in ruins. 
This bequest was conditional on the King’s consent being 
obtained. His Majesty in such matters is usually advised by the 
First Commissioner of Works. That gentleman intimated in 
the House of Commons that he had advised the King against 
the scheme. This treatment of a sum of £40,000 for so noble 
and useful a purpose as the restoration of the Chapel Royal is on 
all fours with the post-Revolution policy just referred to. This 
bequest is in reality to the people of Scotland, as the Chapel 
Royal or Abbey Church of Holyrood for nine centuries past 
has been the great centre of Scottish life and the pivot round 
which Scottish history is inalienably associated. The Chapel 
Royal is the most historical and most ancient of all our 
national monuments. At the meeting in Edinburgh of the 
National Trust on the 26th ult., to which you refer, I put 
a question to Sir John Stirling Maxwell, one of the 
Leven trustees:—‘If the King is memorialised and 
gives an affirmative reply, will you proceed to administer 
Lord Leven’s bequest in terms of his testamentary in- 
structions?” The question was ruled by the chair to be 
irregular, and was not put. Sir John, however, at the close 
of the meeting informed me that he and Lord Balcarres, his 
co-trustee, had retired absolutely from this matter, and dis- 
claimed all connexion with it whatever, but declined to give 
any reason for doing so. It is a scandal to think that 
Holyrood, with its vivid history extending over such a 
long period, should in this injudicious manner be bereft of 
£40,000, and positively treated with as much indifference as if 
it were an ancient nobleman’s house in the High Street of 
Edinburgh. We are not without hope that the King, who 
has already rendered invaluable services to the nation, will 
see his way to give his consent when the circumstances are 
put before him by memorial. Further, we are not without 
hope that Lord Leven’s family will regard this bequest as a 
sacred trust, and pay it over to the administration on the 
King’s consent being obtained.t The Holyrood Restoration 
Committee have a great work before them, a work of 
supreme national importance, and the Scottish people look 
with confidence to them to see the work carried out, assuming 
that his Majesty the King will graciously reply in the 
affirmative. There is, in my opinion, nothing whatever to be 
gained by refusing this restoration so generously provided for 
by the late Lord Leven.—I am, Sir, &c., 

SamvueEt Cowan, J.P. for Perthshire 
(Member of Restoration Committee). 


Edinburgh. 





THE WOLF’S “PRIVY PAW.” 
[To Tne EpITOR OF Tuk “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—In the Spectator of August 29th the author of “ Milton 
and the Brute Creation” remarks: “The hungry sheep of 
‘ Lycidas’ are of course not sheep at all, any more than is the 
‘grim wolf with privy paw’ a wolf.” I venture to take excep- 
tion to this remark so far as the wolf is concerned. I met my 
first wolf while on the march from Mandla through the prairies 
of Dindori towards the sources of the Nerbudda and the shrine 
of Amarkantah, “the navel of India.” He was turning over 
clods in a field, and looked as big as a calf. At first sight I 
had no notion what the animal was; but as I rode by within a 
few yards he swung his heavy head to look at me, and 
*burningly it came on me all at once” that this was Milton’s 
“grim wolf with privy paw.” He used his paw with a leisure, 





* A writer who visited Holyrood in 1776, and again in 1779, tells us that 
between these dates the head of Queen Magdalen and the skull of Darnley 
had been stolen. 

+ The last restoration of the Chapel Royal was in 1758, in the reign of 
George IIL, but it was an entire failure, 








precision, and delicacy that were most striking. Probably, if 
the truth must be told, he was hunting for field-mice, Since 
then I have kept not a few wolf-cubs. Restless and inquisitive 
they seem to regard the world as a mystery to be solved by 
incessant, tentative scraping with their absurdly large fore. 
paws. I should say that Milton in one line has presented a 
perfect picture of the wolf with almost photographie accuracy. 
This may have been pure accident. I quote from memory, 
but I think Miss Lawless in her “Lament of the Forest of 
Ulster” concludes the poem with the lines :— 
“The gray wolf with scraping claw, 

The great gray wolf, with scraping claw, lest he 

Lay bare my dead, for gloating foes to see, 

Lay bare my dead who died, and died for me.” 
If I were asked what the most characteristic action of the 
wolf was, I should certainly say it was the stealthy, prying 
use of the powerful fore-paw. Jackals and hyenas have the 
same characteristic in less conspicuous degree. The red 
hunting-dog has it not at all. His foot is light,—the foot of 
a runner. He is to wolves and jackals as a peregrine to a 
buzzard.—I am, Sir, &c., C. L. CHENEVIX TRENCH, 

Damoh, Central Provinces, India. 





“A LITTLE LAND AND A LIVING.” 
[To tae Eprror or tue “Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—In a recent review of “A Little Land and a Living” 
you say that “you have yet to hear of any one who makes a 
good living exclusively from bees.” I enclose a copy of a letter 
from Mr. George W. York, one of our best-known beekeepers 
here, whose address is 118 W. Jackson Street, Chicago, Il. 
—I am, Sir, &c., Boiron Hatt. 


“T note your quotation from the Spectator, of England. Thero 
are not very many beekeepers in the United States who are 
depending entirely upon their bees for a living. And, of course, 
I would not expect there would be any such in England, as 
beekeeping is conducted on a very small scale over there. In this 
country we have single beekeepers who run from five hundred to 
a thousand colonies of bees, while perhaps the largest apiary in 
England would contain from fifty to a hundred colonies. Perhaps 
the following would be good specimens of those who depend 
mainly upon their bees for a living in this country :—E. D. 
Townsend, Remus, Mich.; M. H. Mendleson, Ventura, Calif.; 
W. L. Coggshall, West Croton, N.Y.; Louis H. Scholl, New 
Braunfels, ‘'ex.; Dr. C. C. Miller, Marengo, [ll.; M A. 
Box 26, Longmont, Colo.; J. F. McIntyre, Ventura, Calif. ; 
Mercer, 731 E. 3rd Street, Los Angeles, Calif. Perhaps the fore- 
going will suffice. I think practically all of them depend princi- 
pally upon bees entirely for their living, and make the production 
of honey their special business. I know personally all those I 
have mentioned, and know that they are extensive beekeepers.” 








A WHEATEAR AT SEA. 
[To tHe Eprror oF Tue “Spectator.” ] 
Srr,—In your issue of August 29th there appeared an article 
on the English ortolan or wheatear. The following incident 
may be of interest to your readers, more especially as by nature 
the wheatear is such a timid bird. At the end of October I 
was sailing in a Brixham trawler from Land’s End to Ross- 
lare, County Wexford. When we were about sixty miles out 
from land a wheatear settled on the deck of the vessel. 
Thinking the bird was hungry, we threw it some crumbs and 
lettuce and put down a saucer of fresh water. However, it 
showed no inclination for these, but made short work of a 
butterfly which appeared soon afterwards. Seeing that it 
evidently preferred a diet of insects, I went below into the 
cabin and caught some flies. On seeing these, the bird flew 
and settled on my hand and devoured them. It did not seem 
to be tired, as several times it flew out of sight, but always 
returned, and was quite teme, making no struggle even when 
we caught hold of it. I took a snapshot of it (which I enclose) 
perched on the captain’s hand. It stayed with us all day, 
and at night made itself snug in the forecastle. Next 
morning when we inquired about our visitor there was a sad 
tale to tell. One of the crew had unwittingly trodden on it 
during the night.—I am, Sir, &c., P. T. THORNBURGH. 
2 Oal: Villas, Parson Street, Hendon, N.W. 





A PARROT STORY. 
[To Tne Eprron or THE “ SPecTATOR.” | 
S1r,—The story of the parrot on p. 711 of the Spectator of 
November 7th reminds me of an incident told me by the late 
Canon Courtney, of Bovey Tracey, as having occurred in his 
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presence when he was once staying at a country house where 
there was a large party of notables. One evening, as the 
gentlemen of the party were filing into the dining-room for 
family prayers (not then out of fashion), the parrot, whose 
cage was near the door, eyed each entrant as if endeavouring 
to recognise them. As the most diminutive of the gentlemen 
assed in, the parrot, evidently puzzled, said most distinctly : 
“ And who the devil are you?” It was Lord John Russell.— 
Iam, Sir, &e., A. T. FRYER. 





BLOODHOUNDS AND MURDER. 

[To rue Epiror or Tue “ Spectator.” | 
S1r,—Considering the general interest which has lately been 
menifested in the question as to whether Livodhounds can be 
successfully employed in the tracking of murderers, the 
following paragraph, taken from a recent issue of the 
Vossische Zeitung, would seem to be very relevant :— 

“Ina village in the [vicinity of Bergedorf (near Hamburg) a 
murderer was discovered by the aid of a bloodhound belonging 
to the Bergedorf constabulary. On his way home from a village 
ball, a tradesman of Fischbeck (near Bargteheide), of the name 
of Walter, fifty years of age, was killed close by Héhnk’s public- 
house during the night, eleven wounds, evidently caused by a knife, 
being found in his body. Police-Constable Nehrenz of Bergedorf 
was ordered to go over the ground with the police hound ‘ Hilda.’ 
The latter took the scent from a bloodstained stone which had 
evidently been used by the murderer, and led the constable straight 
to Vorburg, a village at a distance of some four miles (English) 
from the place where the deed wascommitted. Here she entered a 
cottage, taking the garden gate at a leap, and stopped short, giving 
tongue, before a door leading to a living-room. A moment later 
a working man named Hitscher, twenty-six years of age, entered 
the cottage from the courtyard. The hound at once seized him, 
and could only with difficulty be persuaded to release her hold. 
Hitscher was arrested on the spot. It has since been ascertained 
that he and the murdered man were the last guests who visited 
the public-house on the fatal night, and that he did not return 
home until the following afternoon. He is unable to prove an 
alibi.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., A GERMAN RESIDENT. 





GYPSIES AND THE CHILDREN BILL. 
[To rue Epiror or tue “Specraror,”’] 

Sir,— Would the Spectator give a hearing to the case of the 
gypsies under the Children Bill? Their position, if the 
Bill passes in its present shape, will be exceedingly hard. 
The Children Bill, which has passed the Commons and the 
Committee stage of the Lords, and will be read for the third 
time on Tuesday next, the 24th inst., offers. the gypsies the 
alternative between an impossibility, viz., becoming suddenly 
sedentury—impossible from centuries of heredity and instinct, 
as well as the necessities of their trades—and an outrage, 
viz., the removal of their children to industrial schools to 
receive what these unimaginative politicians call ‘‘ education.” 
In the opinion of many of those who know them well, the 
gypsies will not submit tamely. Appeals have been made in 
vain to those who are promoting the Bill to limit its applica- 
tion to the cold months, say November Ist to March 31st, 
when gypsies are settled in winter quarters. The children 
could then be taught in ordinary schools without riolating 
family life and affection.—I am, Sir, &c., Z. 

[We are no enemies of education, but we cannot believe it 
to be just to harry the last people left in this country who 
are not afraid of living an open-air life. Why should not 
the gypsy children be half-timers in a new sense P—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





A SURVIVING SLAVERY. 

[To Tug EDITOR oF TUB “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—During the last six or seven years public attention 
bas been drawn from time to time to the slavery still existing 
in the Portuguese colony of Angola, on the West Coast of 
Central Africa, and to the similar system for supplying 
labour to the Portuguese islands of San Thomé and Principe, 
in the Gulf of Guinea. The suspicions that had arisen from 
the accounts vf our own Consuls and various travellers have, 
unhappily, been amply confirmed by Mr. Henry Nevinson’s 
book on his visit to Angola and the islands three years ago, 
and by the recently published Report of Mr. Joseph Burtt, 
who was specially sent out by three British cocoa firms and 
one German to investigate the question. The evidence thus 
furnished prevents any further doubt that, apart from legal 
terms and Government regulations which are not observed, 





the system of working the sugar, sweet-potato, and 
coffee plantations on the mainland, and the cocoa planta- 
tions on the islands, is identical with slavery. The 
natives are obtained by purchase, capture, or trickery 
in the interior, are brought down to the coast in 
gangs, usually tied together at night with wooden shackles, 
are sold to recognised agents in the coast towns, and 
those that are destined for the islands are labelled and 
despatched in the ordinary steamers, running about once a 
fortnight. By this means an increasing supply of labourers 
for the islands is maintained, and the number of natives 
exported annually, which averaged four thousand three years 
ago, has now reached nearly five thousand. The consent of 
the natives is hardly even nominal; and they are sold at a 
recognised price. The climate in the cocoa plantations is 
very unhealthy, and in the first year many die of home-sick- 
ness and misery. Our Consular Reports describe the death- 
rate as “enormous.” So far none of the serviraes (as they 
are called) has ever returned home. As Mr. Burtt says at 
the end of his Report, “if this is not slavery, I know of no 
word in the English language which correctly characterises 
it.” The publication of this Report by the cocoa firms 
through the Anti-Slavery Society appears to us to demand 
further public action. We are aware that the subject has 
been discussed in private meetings, and that a pamphlet has 
been issued by the secretary of the Aborigines’ Protection 
Society reviewing its whole history; also that the Foreign Office 
has made representations to the Portuguese Government. But 
hitherto nothing but vague promises and continual delay have 
been the result, and we are convinced that the hands of 
our own Government, the above-mentioned Societies, and 
possibly even the Portuguese Government itself, will be 
strengthened in suppressing this abominable traffic if the 
wide support of British public opinion is gained. It is pro- 
posed, therefore, to hold a public meeting for the discussion 
of the subject at Caxton Hall, Westminster, on Friday, 
December 4th, at 3.30 p.m., when Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey has 
kindly promised to preside. One of our country’s noblest 
achievements has been the abolition of human slavery, and 
we invite the attendance of all who view with horror the con- 
tinuance of a system under which men, women, and children 
are bought and sold for labour.—We are, Sir, &c., 
Samuet A. Barnett. Rosert F. Horron. 
C. BrrMINGHAM. Leonarp T. Hopnovse. 
H. R. Fox-Bourne (Secretary Rupotrn C. Lenmann. 
to the Aborigines’ Protection J. Ramsay Macpona.p. 
Society). Gitpert Murray. 
Travers Buxton (Secretary to Henry W. Nevinson. 
the British and Foreign Anti- C. P. Scorr. 
Slavery Society). J. Sr. Loz Srracney. 
JoHN GALSWORTHY. H. G. WELLs. 
AntTHony Horr Hawkxrns. 








NOTICE.—When Articles or “Correspondence” are signed with 
the writer’s name or initials, or with a pseudonym, or are marked 
“Communicated,” the Editor must not necessarily be held to be in 
agreement with the views therein expressed or with the mode of 
expression. In such instances, as in the case of “Letters to 
the Editor,” insertion only means that the matter or point of 
view is considered of sufficient interest and importance to warrant 
publication. 





POETRY. 
—_ 
FLOREAT ETONA! 


(November 18th, 1908.—His Majesty opened the Memorial Hall built 
at Eton in memory of Etonians who fell in South Africa.) 


What message do they send us, here, to-day ? 


Let Eton flourish! Flourish? Aye, but how ? 

By plucking fruit from Learning’s topmost bough ? 

By short-lived victory on stream or field 

With triumph such as well-fought game may yield ? 
Eton! a nobler wreath shall deck thy brow. 


By stored-up wealth? or titles hardly won, 
With public honour for some brilliant son ? 
Dost claim the swelling Dome and stately Hall, 
With boast of velvet mead and elm-tree tall ? 
Wealth? Honour? Nay, thy task is scarce begun, 
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To-day, when memory bids us here recall 

The Bright, the Brave, eo early doomed to fall, 

Eton! store up their message in thy heart, 

First learn thy lesson, then thou may’st impart 
The glory which is theirs—and thine—to all. 


Come then the foeman’s fateful blow ! 

Or, worse, the worst our Fatherland may know, 

Come luxury, corruption’s sordid stain, 

Come squalor, vice, the humbler soul to chain, 
Eton! the Voices cheer thee, Onward go. 


Fight on, in faith, till brighter suns shall rise; 
Before thee, clear, the golden pathway lies 
Hedged in by Valour and with Honour paved! 
See foeman vanquished, and a people saved, 
Our loved ones’ message this . . . “ Self-sacrifice.” 


O. M. 








MUSIC. 


—@——_ 


THE CULT OF THE ORCHESTRA. 
No one who has watched the course of music in the last 
twenty or thirty years can fail to realise the enormous change 
that bas been wrought by the multiplication of orchestral 
concerts. Good music still costs a great deal too much to 
hear in England, and in certain of its manifestations, notably 
opera, it is beyond the reach of those who enjoy it most. But 
there has been a considerable improvement in this respect, 
and with the growth of opportunity a large section of the 
public, formerly content perforce with such fare as ballad 
concerts and occasional oratorios, has come to take its chief 
pleasure in listening to orchestral music. The change 
can be illustrated in a variety of ways, many of them bene- 
ficial and admirable. No one is likely to deny, for example, 
that to prefer Tschaikowsky’s Casse Noisette suite or the 
Siegfried Idyll to the lyrics of Stephen Adams marks a genuine 
advance in culture amongst the musical masses. The develop- 
ment of the power of appreciating the different timbres of the 
different voices of the orchestra is another outcome of these 
altered conditions. For instance, the amateurs who to-day 
could distinguish blindfold a clarinet from a flute or a 
horn from a trombone must be treble the number of those 
who could have satisfied such a test twenty years ago. 
This education in orchestral acoustics has all sorts of 
curious results. One is constantly noting strange resem- 
blances; as, for example, a calf has been known uncon- 
sciously to simulate the tone of a bass clarinet, and some 
motor-cars have horns which remind one of a saxophone. 
Even those who are unable to follow a symphony with a score 
can pick up a good deal of knowledge empirically by keeping 
their eyes open and learning to recognise the origin of various 
sounds—harp harmonics, muted horns, soft pizzicato notes on 
the basses—by watching the orchestra. All this knowledge adds 
to the interest and pleasure of concert attendance, apart from 
the general educational advantage derived from hearing 
representative symphonic works of various schools. Again, 
instrumentalists and conductors have come to their own, and 
the prima donna and the pianist no longer enjoy a monopoly 
of adulation. But while the modern cult of the orchestra from 
the point of view of the audience makes in the main for a deeper 
and more intelligent appreciation of the music that counts, it is 
not so easy to express unreserved satisfaction with the results 
in so far as they affect composers and conductors. The greater 
the number of people who enjoy the technique of orchestra- 
tion, the greater is the inducement to composers to lavish 
their energies on non-essentials. Not long ago an English 
statesman observed that any fool could annex. Varying the 
formula, it is hardly too much to say that nowadays almost 
any clever pupil can score for a full orchestwa. A lack of ideas 
matters little if you can show off the band, pile up sonorous 
climaxes, exploit the eccentric tones and extreme registers of 
special instruments, and, above all, create an atmosphere. 
What a writer in the Observer last Sunday said rather unfairly 
of Debussy—that his music is “all adjectives, and it is left to 
the interpreter to supply the noun ”—can certainly be predi- 
cated with considerable truth of a good deal of modern 
impressionistic music. Debussy, unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, has shown that he can produce remarkable and 





a s 
impressive results with the limited resources of a small 
orchestra. Most of the ultra-moderns depend largely on 
their big battalions. The ordinary full orchestra does not 
content them, and whole groups of instruments have to be 
enlarged or doubled, or non-orchestral instruments specially 
imported, to satisfy their demands. There is no inherent 
virtue in this worship of mammoth dimensions—Jumbomania, 
as an American critic once happily designated it—and it is g 
fashion which reacts to the disadvantage of aspiring composers 
who follow it, since it is a rudimentary law of musical 
economics that the bigger the score, the greater is the cost of 
production. 

The foregoing remarks are illustrated, and, we venture to 
think, confirmed in many respects, by the appearance of Dr, 
Coerne’s treatise on “The Evolution of Modern Orchestra. 
tion.” * Dr. Coerne is an American composer who, as Mr, 
H. E. Krehbiel, the well-known New York critic, informs ug 
in a brief introduction, has achieved the distinction—unique 
amongst natives of the United States—of having had an opera 
performed at a European opera-house. He is, moreover, the 
only person on whom the University of Harvard has bestowed 
the degree of Ph.D. for special work in music. So much for 
his technical qualifications, which are beyond cavil. The 
time chosen for the publication of his book is opportune, 
since the audience is assured, and all the materials are available 
for such a survey as that which he has attempted. Yet, 
in spite of some excellent qualities, Dr. Coerne has only 
achieved a partial success. He is handicapped by a 
ponderous style and a fatal fondness for polysyllables,— 
e.g., When the word expausion is quite adequate to express 
his meaning, he always prefers the monstrous form 
“expansibility.” His criticisms are occasionally impaired by 
an inappropriate choice of adjectives,—as when he applies the 
word “sturdy” to Grieg, the composer of whom Debussy wittily 
said that to listen to his music inspired the sensation of eating 
pink bonbons stuffed with snow. Again, his laudable desire 
to be fair and generous to everybody results too often in 
undiscriminuting praise. 

Dr. Coerne has perhaps not made it sufficiently clear that 
in a work of this sort, in which the evolution of technique 
of expression is the prime matter of inquiry, the importance 
of certain composers is out of proportion to their intrinsic 
merit as creators. We cannot better illustrate this defect 
than by quoting some extracts from the section on Richard 
Strauss. After endorsing the view that Strauss is the most 
commanding figure in the musical world of to-day, crediting 
him with genuine inspiration, describing the Heldenleben as a 
noble creation, and declaring that Salome has “universally 
created a sensation to which nothing in the annals of the 
musical stage furnishes a parallel unless it be the initial 
performances of Tristan und Isolde in Munich in 1865,” he 
nevertheless qualifies his praise with the following significant 
reserve :— 

“His synthesis of thematic counterpoint in all the voices of the 

different choirs is at times so reckless that the euphony of its 
harmonic corollary is endangered and the resultant effect presents 
a chaos of cacophony unless the auditor accustom himself to 
follow the Melos not vertically but horizontally.” 
When Dr. Coerne comes to close quarters with Strauss he 
seems altogether bypnotised by the marvellous subtleties of 
Strauss’s instrumentation, by his “superb command of 
dynamics” and his “colossal orchestral language,”—in a 
word, he becomes a Jumbomaniac of the deepest dye. Yet 
in an excellent appreciation of Brahms he specially commends 
him for combating “the ever-increasing inclination of the 
ultra-modern school to enslave music in the throes of what 
has been called ‘a_ thrice-intensified Weltschmerz,” and 
adopts an equally sane view of the mission of music in the 
concluding passage of bis final chapter :— 

“The ideal mission of music, therefore, ever has been and 
surely should continue to be that of uplifting. It should 
present a moral synonymous for the xsthetic, the pure, the 
spiritual. It should reveal the highest ideals of the living soul. 
It should, according to Browning, express truth, not of the mind 
—knowledge, which is absolute, but of the soul—shifting. Music 
above all other arts interprets the innermost thoughts of the 
soul. It is being constantly re-created, whereas all other arts 
are but the images of what is already created. The imitative 


arts—sculpture and painting, can no longer be all-satisfying to the 
self-consciousness of an age influenced by the subjective thought 





* The Evolution of Modern Orchestration. By Louis Adolphe Coerne, Pu,D. 
London: Macmillan and Co, [12s, 6d. net.) 
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of such men as Goethe and Schiller. Why, therefore, should modern 
music be reared solely upon a similar realistic basis of imitation 
instead of upon an idealistic one of representation? The funda- 
mentals of music rest upon an acoustic element dependent upon 
absolute pitch. Since, however, an isolated tone cannot suggest 
a definite idea or image, it is necessary, in order that music should 
mean something, to connect a series of tones so as to produce 
melody, to combine several tones so as to form chords, and to 
rroup these chords so as to obtain contrasts of tonality and modes. 
This accomplished, there must be added rhythmic life, variety of 
tone-colour, and dynamic contrast. Finally, the whole fabrication 
must be fitted into a framework of structural form based upon 
the science of logic. But all this is not enough. There exists 
an underlying psychological principle that cannot be disregarded. 
Appreciation for acoustic effects and the realizations of intellectual 
reflection are but the stepping stones to something higher. The 
frst requirement of a composer is intuition or the spontaneous 
expression of musical instinct—an element more essential to 
musical creation than to any other branch of art. Further 
requisites are imagination, emotion, inspiration, and above all 
spirituality. There is a tendency among recent exponents of 
the most advanced school to declare that the possibilities of 
purely esthetic music have been exhausted. Morbidness and 

ssimism dominate the creative conceptions of these recent 
experimentalists. They are leaning more and more toward the 
expression of concrete ideas concealing vague abstractions. The 
present writer is heartily in sympathy with the most catholic 
application of all legitimate resources so long as the primary 
ebject of musical utterance be not lost sight of. It goes without 
saying that descriptive, imitative, realistic and even morbid 
music has its proper place in the poetic conceptions of our con- 
temporary tone-masters. Exception only is made to music that 
is primarily intellectual or pessimistic. On the other hand, it 
need not be primarily pleasure-giving. In a word, all such 
objectives should be made subjective to a purer motive. The 
portrayal of lesser sentiments and passions is legitimate only in 
so far as to form a background for the nobler, which are thereby 
thrown into relief. The ideal mission of music is to reflect the 
loftiest sentiments of the composer’s soul, and to awaken similar 
experiences in the mind of the auditor so as to inspire and uplift 
him. Such were the ideals of Beethoven. May his example 
continue to be emulated!” 

We may note in conclusion that while the prevailing tone 
of Dr. Coerne’s work is genial, he speaks with a certain 
bitterness of the unfavourable conditions under which serious 
American composers pursue their career. If his account be 
true, native talent is more consistently discouraged in the 
States than in any other country. Cc. L. G. 








BOOKS. 


catenin 

HYMNS.* 
THE use of hymns as an integral part of public worship is one 
of the great legacies which Hebraism has bequeathed to 
Christianity. With the Hebrew race religious feeling found 
in song its natural expression, and the Psalter, or “ Book of 
Praises,” compiled, as it now stands, for the service of the 
Temple, is at once the earliest and best of hymn-books. 
Nowhere else in the ancient world, neither around the 
Acropolis nor the Capitol, do there linger like memories of 
“sacred song” as around the hill of Sion. The first and most 
sacred traditions of the Christian faith are associated with its 
melodies. It was with the singing of “a hymn” that the 
Last Supper closed; the first outburst of a new-born hope 
took form in the Magnificat and the Nune Dimittis ; while on 
the first threat of persecution it is in “lifting up their voices to 
God with one accord” that the little “company” of believers 
at once find comfort. And wherever the Gospel went, there 
the use of hymns went with it. St. Paul bids his Gentile 
converts “admonish one another in psalms and hymns and 
spiritual songs”; St. John, drawing the image, doubtless, 
from the forms of earthly worship, pictures the redeemed as 
“singing the song of Moses the servant of God, and the song 
of the Lamb”; while the heathen Pliny a few years later notes 
asa marked characteristic of Christian service “ the singing of 
a hymn to Christ as God”; and from that period onward the 
development of Greek and Latin hymnology was continuous 
and immense. English hymns, however, are of late birth, 
and their history is comprised in the too brief period of 
little more than two centuries. The use of Latin in the 
services of the Roman Church, and the absence of an 
English Bible, were long fatal to English bymnology, while 
after the Reformation the severe spirit of Puritanism 





* (1) The Hundred Best Hymns. Selected and Arranged by the Rev. J, Cullen, 
-D. London: George Routledge and Sons, [ls. net.]——(2) The Osford 
Uyma Book, Oxford; at the Clarendon Press, [ls, 6d.] 





repudiated that “merriment” which induces men either to 
compose or to “sing psalms.” It is only from about the year 
1674, when Thomas Ken had composed his three famous 
hymns, that the great roll of English hymn-writers, soon to 
be ennobled by the names of Isaac Watts and of the Wesleys, 
can be said to have its origin, although to-day our treasury of 
hymns is only less rich than that of Germany. We suffer, 
indeed, now not from dearth, but from abundance. To writea 
good hymn is one of the hardest of tasks; but, unhappily, to 
write a poor one is supremely easy, and in the multiplicity of 
choice makers of hymn-books seem to be guided by no true 
standard of merit. Ambitious doggerel set off by some 
patchy rhymes, or recommended by some popular tune, too 
often degrades what ought to be one of the noblest and most 
inspiring forms of common worship. To pass, for instance, 
from the Prayer-book or the Bible to a volume which addresses 
the Deity as “Ineffably sublime” must be a shock to any 
sensitive mind. And who can “raise the Trisagion” or 
“Extol the Stem-of-Jesse’s Rod,” and retain any respect for 
his native tongue? Or who can sing without a qualm such 
lines as— 
“ Bring your harps, and bring your odours, 
Sweep the string, and pour the lay ”— 
when in the very verse set at the head of this effusion he reads 
that wonderful phrase which tells how “the four and twenty 
elders” bring before the throne “ golden vials full of odours, 
which are the prayers of saints”? Nowhere, assuredly, can the 
distinction between poetic imagery and vulgar realism be 
more clearly illustrated than by setting the words “ bring your 
odours,” as used by the writer of this so-called hymn, side by 
side with the original which they parody; while perhaps the 
lines with which he concludes— 
“ Consubstantial, Co-eternal 
While unending ages run ”— 
are the two worst lines that have ever masqueraded as 
poetry. And yet it is to stuff like this that the editors of 
Hymns Ancient and Modern lend the authority of their 
imprimatur. 

But to recount all that is mean and unworthy in our 
hymnals would be a weary task. It is of more concern to 
consider what a hymn should be, and, although, where there 
is such large scope for variety, any definition must be im- 
perfect, may it not justly be said that a good hymn ought to 
be at once simple and sublime? Just as in the famous phrase 
quoted by Longinus—“ God said, Let there be light : and there 
was light”—the words are of the simplest, and yet become 
sublime by catching, as he puts it, “the echo of a great soul,” 
so it should be with a hymn, which must be written in the 
common speech, and yet at the same time transcend it, 
At least all those hymns which by general consent are 
the noblest—such, for example, as “O God, our help in 
ages past,” or “There is a land of pure delight”—seem 
to answer to such a definition. To sing such hymns is 
to be raised for a time above the common level of life, 
to be “caught up,” as it were, into a higher world, and 
that although the words themselves are of the clearest 
and simplest. But, indeed, the more we reflect, the more, 
perhaps, it will appear that, regarded from the point of view 
of art, simplicity in a hymn is a crucial test of merit. Lofty 
and inspiring thoughts lie ready to the writer’s hand, and the 
proof of his skill is that they should stir a quick and lively 
apprehension, so that what is at once grasped by the mind 
may produce an immediate effect upon the heart. The object 
of a hymn is to evoke feeling, and feeling—as distinguished 
from mere excitement-—has its roots in the understanding, so 
that the words of a hymn, even though they may give food 
for meditation, must be such that their large meaning is wholly 
clear. Doubtless in the effort to be simple it is fatally easy to 
become mean, prosaic, and almost vulgar; but even the rudest 
“paraphrase” by Tate and Brady is preferable to such an 
attempt at fine writing as is to be found, for instance, in that 
too popular hymn which begins “Crown Him the Virgin's 
Son,” and then proceeds to address our Lord as— 

“ Fruit of the mystic Rose 
As of that Rose the Stem ; 
The Root whence mercy ever flows, 
The Babe of Bethlehem.” 
Is not this symbolism ran mad? Do the words convey any 
ennobling thought? Or do they convey any thought at all? 
To us, at least, they seem wholly without meaning, and we 
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will place after them, in grim contrast, a stanza of Luther's 
and its rendering by Carlyle :— 

“ Ein feste burg ist unser Gott, 
ein gute wehr und waffen ; 
Er hilfft uns frey aus aller not 
die uns ytzt hat betroffen. 

Der alt bése feind 
mit ernst ers ytzt meint, 
gros macht und viel list 
sein grausam riistung ist, 
auf erd ist nicht seins 
gleichen.” 


“A safe stronghold our God is 
still, 
A trusty shield and weapon; 
He’ll help us clear from all 
the ill 
That in our day shall happen. 

The ancient prince of hell 

Hath risen with purpose 

fell; 

Strong mail of craft and 

power 

He weareth in this hour; 

On earth is not his fellow.” 
Rough and rugged such verse as this may be, but assuredly 
its plain homespun speech is the stuff from which are made 
those hymns that are truly “ great,”—the hymns that last, that 
stand the wear and tear of common life, and go with us almost 
from the cradle to the grave. 

And yet our older hymns, in spite of their strength and 
grandeur, have, it may be allowed, u certain sameness of form, 
and scarcely adapt themselves to some more meditative moods, 
or to the expression of ideas which are not direct and positive. 
Watts constantly felt himself trammelled by what he calls the 
“fetters” of “the old narrow metres,” while modern thought, 
even where it clings firmly to dogma, is yet haunted by a sense 
of perplexity ; seems at times to lose, as it were, the clue amid 
the vast labyrinth of knowledge, and so to lack that assured 
confidence which gave force to the early hymn-writers. 
Let any one consider that hymn which is perhaps the 
most distinctive of modern hymns—we mean “ Lead, kindly 
Light”—and contrast it with “O God, our help in ages 
past”; or let him look at “Crossing the Bar,” which 
the common voice has now pronounced to be a true hymn, 
and then turn to the Dies Irae, or to “Great God, what 
do I see and hear?” The old and the new are separated 
almost by a world of thought. Both Newman and Tennyson 
bear on them the impress of an age in which, as knowledge 
“ vrows from more to more,” and our sense of ignorance grows 
with it, even the clearest belief seems somehow to be “ clouded 
with a doubt.” And yet their two great hymns, written under 
new and more complex conditions, still conform to the old 
laws. Unless the famous reference to “ Angel faces” is held 
to bar such a judgment, they are both, we think, models of 
simplicity. The words are of the plainest; the images are 
such as stir an immediate apprebension; and, above all, there 
is no fine writing, no attempt toimpose by being unintelligible. 
“Here,” said Wesley in the preface to his own hymn-book, “ is 
no doggerel; no botches; nothing put in to patch up the 
rhyme nothing turgid and bombast on the one hand 
or low and creeping on the other; no cant expressions”; and 
these hymns, though so different from his own, would 
certainly satisfy him in all of these points, while they would 
equally fulfil his second law that a hymn must possess that 
“spirit of true poetry” which we have ventured in the case of 
sacred song to call “sublimity.” To labour the point is idle, 
for those who fail to catch in them some “echo” of a soul that 
is soaring heavenward would be deaf to argument; but it may 
be permissible to note that they have a third distinction, which 
may be called “sobriety.” Restraint and measure are the 
mark of all good work, and most especially in things which 
‘have relation to the divine. “God is in heaven,” said the 
Hebrew prophet, “and thou upon earth: therefore let thy 
words be few”; and this law of reticence applies not only to 
the multitude of words but to their spirit. Exaggeration and 
effusiveness of speech are not to be estimated only by formal 
length, but also by tone and temper. A true piety is reserved and 
reverent even under the stress of strong emotion, and such a 
hymn, for instance, as “ O Paradise, O Paradise,” exhibits, we 
think, rather feebleness than force of feeling. Ecstatic ejacula- 
tions and the repetition of such words as “ All rapture through 

_and through” come more readily from the lips than from the 
heart. They mark an agitation which is most violent where 
there is least depth. They are alien from reality and the 
soberness of truth, while in their orgiastic character they 
seem repugnant to the meek and quiet spirit of Christianity. 

and 
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We may, indeed, fitly quote apply to hymns 
South's magnificent appeal for plainness of speech in 
sermons :— 


“*T speak the words of soberness,’ said Saint Paul; and I 
_preach the gospel not with the ‘enticing words of man’s 








wisdom.’ This was the way of the apostles’ discoursing of 
things sacred. Nothing here ‘of the fringes of the north 
star;’ nothing of ‘nature’s becoming unnatural ;’ nothing 
of the ‘down of — wings,’ or ‘the beautiful locks of 
cherubims ;’ no starched similitudes introduced with a ‘Thus 
have I seen a cloud rolling in its airy mansion,’ and the 
like. No, these were sublimities above the rise of the apostolic 
spirit. For the apostles, poor mortals, were content to take lower 
steps, and to tell the world in plain terms, ‘that he who believed 
should be saved, and that he who believed uot should be damned’ 
And this was the dialect which pierced the conscience, and made 
the hearers cry out, ‘Men and brethren, what shall we do?’ [¢ 
tickled not the ear, but sunk into the heart: and when men came 
from such sermons, they never commended the preacher for hig 
taking voice or gesture; for the fineness of such a simile, or the 
quaintness of such a sentence; but they spoke like men conquered 
with the overpowering force and evidence of the most concerning 
truths; much in the words of the two disciples going to 
Emmaus; ‘Did vot our hearts burn within us, while he opened 
to us the Scriptures?’ In a word, the apostles’ preaching wag 
therefore mighty, and successful, because plain, natual, and 
familiar, and by no means above the capacity of their hearers; 
nothing being more preposterous, than for those who were pro- 
fessedly aiming at men’s hearts to miss the mark, by shooting 
over their heads.” 


But amid the vast and varied mass of hymns—for Charles 
Wesley alone wrote about six thousand—to arrive at any clear 
criterion of excellene is perhaps hardly possible, and the editor 
of the present volume, in selecting “the hundred best hymns,” 
though his choice is on the whole admirable, has probably 
been guided, as most of us would be, rather by an unreasoning 
preference than by regard for any rule. At least, when he 
makes it the test of “a good hymn” that it should “have 
in it devotion, teaching, religion, and poetry,” his definition 
seems of little use, for the first three requirements are 
assuredly often found in very bad hymns; and we have there. 
fore attempted to indicate certain qualities which seem to be 
more essential. Such an endeavour can, indeed, only be 
hesitating and hazardous—a venture, as it were, upon an 
unmapped sea—but it may appear not unjustified to those 
who reflect how often poor and unworthy bymns mar the beauty 
and solemnity of our public services. 

Happily, however, there seems at last some hope of better 
things. Within the last few days The Oxford Hymn Book has 
come into our hands. We only wish we had more space to 
devote to its consideration. But though, unfortunately, we 
cannot give it detailed notice, we can unhesitatingly 
commend it to our readers as a very noteworthy collection 
of noble hymns. 





THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE.* 


Tue Italy of the Renaissance is one of those vast and 
fascinating subjects which can never be written about too 
much or in too many different ways. Indeed, the chief 
difficulty for the adventurous student is the mass of the 
material which he has to face; there are so many paths which 
are worth exploring and so many excellent guides to help him 
along them that he is apt to grow discouraged or confused. 
Perhaps in such a case he could do nothing better than 
embark straightway upon the three volumes devoted to the 
history of the Dukes of Urbino, which were compiled in the 
middle of the last century by James Dennistoun, and have 
now been reissued by Mr. Edward Hutton, with many valuable 
notes and a great number of finely reproduced illustrations, 
Urbino was one of the lesser States of Italy, though, owing 
to its central position and the distinction of its rulers, its 
history was always closely bound up with that of the greater 
Powers; and thus Dennistoun's book affords a convenient 
vantage-ground for a general view of the development of 
Italian politics. To follow exclusively the fortunes of one or 
other of the leading States—Florence or Venice or the Papacy 
—is to run the risk of obtaining a one-sided impression of 
affairs which can only be rightly understood when seen, so to 
speak, in the round. The main currents of an age are often 
traced most easily in the history of its least startling mani- 
festations; the greatest nations, like the greatest geniuses, 
are rarely quite representative of their times. And it is not 
only politically that the little duchy of Urbino offers an 











* (1) Memoirs of the Dukes of Urbino: Iustrating the Arms, Arts, and 
literature of Italy, 1440-1630. By James Dennistoun of Dennistoun. A New 
Edition, with Notes by Edward Hutton, and over 100 Illustrations. 3 vols. 
London: John Lane. net. ]—— (2) Lorenzo the Magnificent, and Florence 
in her Golden Age. By FE. L. 8S. Horsburgh. B.A. With 24 INustrations and 
2 Maps. London: Methven and Co. 15s. net. } (3) The Medici Popes 
(Leo X, and Clement VII.) By Herbert Vaughan, B.A, With 20 Llustre 
tions, Same publishers, [l5s, net.) 
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admirable starting-point to the student of the Renaissance in 
Italy, for during many generations it was a centre of all that 
was most characteristic in the intellectual culture and the 
gocial refinement of that great age. The chapters which 
Dennistoun devotes to the manners and personages of the 
Urbino Court are certainly the most interesting in the 
book. As we turn over these pages we begin to grow 
familiar with forgotten scholars and beauties, with habits 
and ways of living which have long since vanished, and 
a whole world of associations curiously remote from 
our own. What a pleasant thing life must have been 
in the Court of Duke Federigo—he whose features still 
live for us in the bright and tranquil air of Piero 
della Francesca’s painting—to wander, book in _ hand, 
down the palace cloisters, or to linger out the evening in 
quiet conversation with a Cardinal or a poet or a Princess! 
The detailed list of the establishment of Federigo’s Court, 
which Dennistoun reproduces from the Vatican manuscripts, 
is in itself enough to open out for us some charming vistas of 
thought. We hear of singing-boys and dancing-masters for 
the pages, of four “ teachers of grammar, logic and philosophy 
(including Maestro Paolo, astrologer),” of five “ architects and 
engineers,” and of as many “ readers during meals”; there is 
a “master of the palace keys,” and a “keeper of the camel- 
leopard”; and there are six “elderly and staid gentlemen” to 
wait upon the Duchess. The Duke himself was a famous 
soldier, a man of worth and honour, and of sufficient distinction 
to be chosen by Edward IV. of England as a Knight of the 
Garter :— 

“He founded to the glory of himself and his posteritie,” wrote 

an English contemporary, “ the stately palice of Urbin; he foughte 
dyvers battayles; tooke six standerds in the field; eight tymes 
‘hee overthrew his enemyes, and in all his wars was ever victorious, 
which greatly increased his riches. His justice, clemency, 
liberality, made hym everywhere famous, and did equalize and 
adorn his victories with peace.” 
Federigo’s son, Guidobzldo, though he was not a successful 
soldier, carried on the high traditions which his father had 
begun. Under his rule Urbino reached the apex of its glory 
asa place of learning and humanity. The scholars, wits, and 
poets who flocked to the Court gave it a brilliance which was 
Jong remembered in Italy. Sixty years after his death, 
Guidobaldo was declared by a Venetian writer to have 
“brought around hima greater number of fine spirits than any 
sovereign had hitherto been able to attract,” and to have given 
“to all other princes in the world the model and example of 
an admirably regulated court.” This was the society which 
was chosen by Baldassare Castiglione to form the framework 
of his famous treatise—Il Cortegiano—one of the most 
popular works of the age. The book, long familiar to English 
readers in the Elizabethan dress of Hoby’s translation, 
contains the essence of what was most characteristic and most 
exalted in the Renaissance conception of civilised life. For 
the sake of Il Cortegiano, if for no other reason, the duchy of 
Urbino will always be remembered with affection by explorers 
of the past. 

Dennistoun’s book is valuable chiefly as a storehouse of 
‘curious and varied information, collected with great industry 
from a multitude of out-of-the-way sources; and it has the 
additional merit of being written in a distinguished and 
pleasant, though a slightly pompous, style. As Mr. Hutton 
points out, the chapters upon art are the weakest part of the 
book. Not only do they suffer from inevitable deficiencies in 
knowledge, but their whole point of view strikes the modern 
reader as curiously out of date. Dennistoun’s taste in art 
was the taste of 1850, and our conception of the beautiful has 

changed so completely since then that it is well-nigh im- 
possible to sympathise with his aesthetic judgments. The same 
kind of criticism may be applied to the more purely historical 
portions of these volumes. To us his history—like so much 
of the history of his generation—appears to be hardly the 
work of an historian at all, but rather that of a rigid moralist. 
He is so busy making ethical judgments upon the conduct of 
his characters that he forgets to try to understand their 
motives and to realise the actual conditions of their lives. 
The wickedness of the Borgias, for instance, is for him the 
most important fact about them; and thus he completely 
fails to grasp the true interest of their history,—the originality 
and the far-reaching nature of their political views. There 
can be little doubt that, in morality, the Borgias differed 
from their contemporaries merely in being less hypocritical; 





their real distinction lay, not in their vice, but in their 
statecraft. 

It would be difficult to find a clearer example of the differ- 
ence between the historical methods of the present day and 
those of two generations ago than that afforded by a com- 
parison of Dennistoun’s book with Mr. Horsburgh's study of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent. Mr. Horsburgh is nothing if not 
broad-minded. He never for a moment allows his gaze to be 
drawn aside from the main issues of his story; his object is 
not to censure the past, but to understand and describe it; 
and in a great measure he has succeeded. He is clear, 
scholarly, tolerant, and highly conscientious; and no one 
anxious to become acquainted with the facts of Florentine 
history under the rule of Lorenzo could wish for a more 
competent guide. Unfortunately, however, his book is devoid 
of one quality without which no history can be altogether 
satisfactory,—it is never exciting. And this is the more to 
be regretted since the events which it describes happen, for 
the most part, to have been very exciting indeed. The Pazzi 
Conspiracy, to which Mr. Horsburgh devotes several careful 
chapters, was an incident of the most stirring kind—full of 
violence and mystery and secret wickedness and sudden 
surprises and melodramatic horror—yet as he narrates it 
the story leaves us cold. Events which might have gone 
straight into an Elizabethan tragedy appears in Mr. Horsburgh’'s 
pages as if they had been scarcely more agitating or extra- 
ordinary than the proceedings—let us say—of a learned society. 
The interest which we take in them is, somehow or another, not 
actual but theoretical; we are shown plots, murders, hairbreadth 
escapes, popular tumults, and we remain unconcerned. Similarly, 
Mr. Horsburgh’s treatment of Lorenzo's character is disappoint- 
ing, because, in spite of his scrupulous analysis, in spite of his 
appreciation of Lorenzo's varied gifts, his sympathetic exami- 
nation of Lorenze’s poetry, he fails to produce a really vital 
impression of the man. NotwithstAnding all Mr. Horsburgh’s 
efforts, one can gain a far clearer insight into Lorenzo's 
charavier, a far more intimate realisation of those fascinating 
and powerful qualities which went to the making of the 
greatest of the Medicis, by a study of Ghirlandaio’s wonder- 
ful portrait,—a portrait which, unfortunately, is not repro- 
duced in the present volume. However, Mr. Horsburgh’s 
main intention has been to produce, not a personal study, but 
a sketch of political conditions and movements, so that his 
book, if it is somewhat dry, has at least the merit of being 
instructive. This can hardly be said of Mr. Vaughan's mono- 
graph on the Medici Popes, which is principally concerned 
with the personal characteristics of Leo X., and which, while 
it suffers from similar defects, has not the excuse of Mr. 
Horsburgh's wider aim. No study of a man can be successful 
unless it is vital; a portrait-painter who cannot make bis 
subject live has very little reason for putting brush to canvas. 
Mr. Vaughan quotes largely from Benvenuto Cellini, but he 
has been unable to bring the glamour and the movement 
of that astonishing autobiography into the rest of his book. 
Perhaps, indeed, his task is too difficult; perhaps a mere 
writer can hardly hope to compress into the printed page the 
spirit of the most violent of epochs. One is tempted to 
believe that the only fitting memorial for men whose whole 
lives were action and who seemed to think in deeds is to be 
found in the hard permanence of bronze and marble or in the 
material vision of colour and of form. 





MR. CARNEGIE'S “PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY.”* 
TWENTY years ago Mr. Gladstone “ discovered” Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie as an economist. Mr. Carnegie had written 
an article in the North American Review on the uses 
and taxation of wealth, and Mr. Gladstone, much struck 
by it, asked that it might be reprinted in England. This was 
done in the Pall Mall Budget under the title “'The Gospel of 
Wealth,” and a discussion followed in which Mr. Gladstone, 
Cardinal Manning, and others took part. In “The Gospel of 
Wealth” Mr. Carnegie recommended high progressive taxes 
on estates at the death of their owners. In this volume he 
repeats his argument with modern instances. But that is not 
all. He is able to show the Socialist leaders that be had very 
advanced views on “ Labour” and “Land” while some of 
them were still at school; and having proved to them that he 


* Problems of To-day: Wealth—Labour—Socialism, By Andrew Carnogie. 
London; George Allen and Sons. (2s, 6d. net.) 
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forestalled them in several of their principles, he is then in an 
undoubtedly strong position when he goes on to tell them that 
they are in the main on a wrong and perilous track. The 
man who seems sometimes to be running with the hare may 
not always find it easy to make himself trusted by those who 
are hunting with the hounds. But in this case there is no 
difficulty; Mr. Carnegie leaves us in so little doubt that he is 
ardently hunting the hare of Socialism that we can only 
regard his sometimes ambiguous or neutral position as mean- 
ing that he is very much at the head of the field. All this is 
a legitimate “score” for him. Does Mr. Roosevelt recom- 
mend high Death-duties as an acceptable form of taxation in 
an Individualistic State? Mr. Carnegie is able to point to 
the article of twenty years ago, and Mr. Roosevelt takes off 
his cap. “Iam greatly struck,” he says, “with the fact that 
you had it all.” 

Mr. Carnegie’s doctrines are so clearly and simply stated 
that the reader will have no difficulty in measuring other 
men’s opinions by them, or deciding what he can or cannot 
accept himself. We could summarise the book in five 
sentences. First, the millionaire must be left alone during 
his lifetime, for his accumulation of wealth means an enter- 
prise and a mobilisation of capital which do infinitely more 
good than harm. Secondly, as the millionaire’s enterprise 
dies with him, his wealth may fairly be taxed out of all recog- 
nition at his death. Thirdly, the land must be split up into 
small properties. Fourthly, the system of profit-sharing 
businesses must become universal. Fifthly, the family is 
the only training-ground for the good citizen, and Socialism 
must nowhere be more furiously resisted than when it 
tampers with this holy of holies. It would be easy 
to state certain doubts in as few sentences. Mr. Carnegie’s 
argument assumes that wealth will be spent, if not 
improperly, at least without public advantage, by those who 
inherit it. Under existing conditions in Great Britain, the 
withdrawal at frequent intervals of very large sums of money 
from the field where it is employed would be very unsettling. 
Of course Mr. Carnegie would answer that he postulates the 
rapid advent of different conditions,—the abolition of primo- 
geniture and all kinds of settlement, for example, which he 
detests as though they were the very poison of national life. 
Yet in Great Britain primogeniture applies chiefly to landed 
estates, and the inheritors, unless they are exceptionally 
incompetent or vicious, have little chance of going astray in 
the use of their capital. It is already employed on the estates, 
and its withdrawal and division among several persons—each 
wanting a certain balance for his own pleasure—would mean 
less capital laid out in the employment of labour. Mr. Carnegie 
would answer, again, that great landed estates should not exist. 
We heartily agree that every one who is able to own and work 
land profitably should have the opportunity of doing so; but 
this still leaves us to face the fact that small owners without 
capital will be worse off than if they were employed by the 
single owner of a large estute. This was one of the objections 
to creating a class of crofters in the Lowlands of Scotland as 
was proposed in the recent Government Bill. Moreover, we 
must add that the provision for children is even more of an 
incentive to many men than the amassing of wealth for them- 
selves. It is perhaps a nice point whether Mr. Carnegie’s 
doctrine would do anything to weaken that incentive. He 
would not prevent provision, but only too much provision. He 
mistrusts the inheritors of wealth so much that he says wealth 
always passes in America from shirt-sleeves to shirt-sleeves 
in three generations. This is a very curious and interesting 
remark. Writing of enormous Death-duties—he would not 
stick at taxing estates so heavily that, as in the case of 
Shylock’s, “the other half comes to the privy coffer of the 
State ’—he says :— 

“This policy would work powerfully to induce the rich man to 
attend to the administration of wealth during his life, which is 
the end that society should always have in view, as being by far 
the most fruitful for the people. Nor need it be feared that this 
policy would sap the root of enterprise and render men less 
anxious to accumulate, for, to the class whose ambition it is to 
leave great fortunes and be talked about after death, it will be 
even more attractive, and, indeed, a somewhat nobler ambition to 
have enormous sums paid over to the State from their fortunes.” 
Mr. Carnegie is much impressed with the accidental character 
of the circumstances in which wealth is frequently acquired. 
The following passage is, of course, autobiographical, and 
gives in the form of a narrative the reasons for thinking that 
wealth should only be transferable in a moderate degree :—= 


he, 
“The second son is so fortunate as to settle in Pittsbur. 

it had just been discovered that some of the coal-fields one 
it is the centre produced a coking-coal admirably adapted fo 
iron-ore smelting. Another vein easily mined proved a splendid 
steam-coal. Small iron-mills soon sprang up. Everythi 
te ~ . . ng 
indicated that here indeed was the future iron city, where steel 
could be produced more cheaply than in any other location in the 
world. Naturally, his attention was turned in this direction 
He wooed the genius of the place. This was not anything extra. 
ordinarily clever. It was in the air. He is entitled to credit ro 
having abiding faith in the future of his country and of stee] 
and for risking with his young companions not only all he had. 
which was little or nothing, but all they could induce timij 
bankers to lend from time to time. He and his partners built 
mills and furnaces, and finally owned a large concern making 
millions yearly. This son and his partners looked ahead. They 
visited other lands and noted conditions, and finally concluded 
that a large supply of raw materials was the key to permanent 
prosperity. Accordingly, they bought or leased many mines of 
iron ore, many thousands of acres of coal and of limestone and 
also of natural-gas territory, and at last had for many long years 
a full supply of all the minerals required to produce iron and 
steel. - This was sound policy, but it did not require genius, only 
intelligent study, foresight, and good judgment, to see that. 
They did not produce these minerals ; they saw them lying around 
open for sale at prices that are now deemed only nominal. Much 
of the wealth of the concern came from these minerals, which 
were once the public property of the community, and were easily 
secured by this fortunate son and his partners upon trifling 
royalties.” ‘ 
While we suspect that Mr. Carnegie overestimates the 
revenue which would come from very heavy Death-duties 
in Great Britain, we must make it plain that he and all good 
Individualists are absolutely at one in motive throughout. 
His demand for freedom of opportunity is cogent, and bis 
analysis of all the conditions which make for independence of 
character admirably sound and satisfying. No one has more 
right than he to state the value of personal incentive in 
business, and few men could have put the case with such 
shrewd phrases. “ Where wealth accrues honourably the 
people are always silent partners,” he says. Good, again, is 
this: “ The maker of millions is the least expensive bee in the 
hive, taking into account the amount of honey he gathers and 
what he consumes.” Half droll, half aggrieved, are the words, 
“Millionares who laugh are rare.” Yet we fear that most 
men would be contentedly glum in Mr. Carnegie’s circum- 
stances, and, after all, if they did not believe that they could 
be happy though rich, half the incentive to amass wealth 
would have departed. Mr. Carnegie’s conclusion against 
Socialism could hardly be put better. Just when the magic 
of ownership is being brought nearer every home by the 
growing acceptance of the principle of profit-sharing, and by 
the breaking up of the land,—this is the moment when the 
Socialistic army tries to press on us visionary and oppressive 
substitutes for these rapidly arriving material advantages! It 
is mad. Mr. Carnegie shows that there is not a single 
craving natural in the people which cannot be gratified by 
Individualism. 





THE NORTH-WEST PASSAGE.* 


TuEese two volumes give an account of the voyage and 
exploration of the ‘Gjéa’ (1903-1907) in her successful 
attempt to find the North-West Passage. Many bold 
endeavours were made during three centuries to accomplish 
what the ‘Gjéa’ did; but it has been the enviable good 
fortune of Norway to add yet another to the world’s triumphs 
in discovery. No Englishman will grudge that friendly 
country the honour. Norway does not grudge us ours. 
Indeed, Captain Amundsen, with a fine generosity, never 
misses an opportunity of doing honour to the “brave men of 
England,” and implies, if he does not distinctly aver, that 
without their example, guidance, and advice he should never 
have accomplished what he did. His little craft, first going 
to the coast of Greenland, sails up Davis Strait and Baflin 
Bay. When he reaches Beechey Island and anchors in 
Erebus Bay, this is what he writes :— 

“Tt was about 10 o’clock when twilight came on, I was sitting 
on one of the the chain lockers looking towards the land with 
deep solemn feeling that I was on holy ground, Franklin’s las 
safe winter harbour. My thoughts wandered back—far back. 
pictured to myself the splendidly equipped Franklin Expediti 
heading into the harbour, and anchoring there. The ‘Erebus 
and ‘Terror’ in all their splendour; the English colours flying a 
the masthead and the two fine vessels full of bustle—officers i 
dazzling uniforms, boatswains with their pipes, blue-clad sailors; 
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two proud representatives of the world’s first sea-faring nation 


up here in the unknown ice waste.” 

her o, he says :— 
ye eat me all acai laid down their lives in the fight for 
the North-West Passage. Let us raise a monument to them, more 
enduring than stone: the recognition that they were the first 
discoverers of the Passage. , 
And again there is the same delightful good feeling present 
in the words of p. 360, Vol. IL. :— 

«The group of Islands north of Markham Strait was named 

‘Royal Geographical Society's Islands,’ and the most prominent 
pointe of the islands were given English names. This seemed to 
us the most appropriate as the land was first sighted by an 
Englishman.” 
That Englishman was Dr. John Rae, who was the first to 
bring news as to the region where the Franklin Expedition 
was lost, though the honour of having brought the first 
certain intelligence as to the fate of the whole expedition 
belongs to Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock. (Dr. Rae was, 
in reality, a Scot, born in the Orkney Islands. He was a 
graduate of Edinburgh University, and received a major 
portion of the award of £10,000 given by the Government 
for information as to the Franklin Expedition. His share 
of that sum he spent in pursuing his discoveries in the 
Arctic regions.) 

When Captain Amundsen left Beechey Island he entered 
“Virgin Water.” His course was now along the coast of Boothia 
through Rae Strait, between the mainland and the island of 
King William Land. In the south of that island he found a 
sheltered bay, which he called Gjéahavn, and from September, 
1903, to August, 1905, he settled there, conducting magnetic 
observations (there is very little said, however, in these volumes 
of the scientific side of his work) ninety miles away from the 
Magnetic Pole, as determined by Sir James Ross in 1831. While 
the expedition rested there, two of the crew, Lieutenant Hansen 
and Ristredt, undertook several sledge expeditions. With 
twelve dogs they made their way far up the coast of a land they 
called King Haakon Land to a place eight hundred miles 
distant from the ‘Gjéa,’ which they christened Cape Vansen, 
where they erected a cairn. Admiral Sir Leopold McClintock 
in his Report on the “Fox” Expedition in 1857-59 pointed 
out that if ever the North-West Passage was to be accom- 
plished, it would be through the channel of the Rae Strait, 
“TI followed the advice of this experienced sailor,” writes 
Captain Amundsen, “and I had no reason to regret it.” 
On August 17th, 1905, the ‘Gjéa’ was anchored off Cape 
Colborne. The little craft had sailed through the hitherto 
unsolved link in the North-West Passage. On August 26th 
the cry went up, “Vessel in sight!” and the ‘Gjéa’ 
met an American vessel going in the opposite direction, 
a safe and sure sign to the elated Captain Amundsen that 
“he had accomplished the dream of his childhood.” 

We have only been able to indicate the main scheme of 
the expedition. But we should like to draw attention to two 
further points In Vol. IL, chap. 10, Captain Amundsen refers 
briefly to his predecessors who tried to find and sail through 
“the link” in the passage. He forgets to notice the gallant 
endeavour of Martin Frobisher in the‘ Gabriel,’ a vessel whose 
weight was only twenty-five tons. The size of the ‘ Gabriel’ 
was much in her favour, and the error of judgment on the 
part of the other great explorers was thut their vessels were 
too large. Captain Amundsen profited by that error. He 
knew that if ever the passage was to be accomplished, it 

must be done in a small craft which would negotiate 
the shallows and hug*the coast. He carefully chose the 
‘Gjoa, his “own little republic of seven men,” where he 
encouraged each man to be lord in his own domain. She 
was built originally to be a herring-boat, and drew little more 
than ten feet of water. He was severely criticised for attempt- 
ing so gigantic a task with so insignificant a vessel; and it 
is interesting to note that Dr. Nansen and the British 
Geographical Society were the main supporters of his view. 
Finally, apart from Hansen's sledge expeditions, there were 
comparatively few hardships to endure. The crew were always in 
touch with human beings, and the observations which Captain 
Amundsen makes in chaps. 8 and 9 on the mode of life, manners, 
and struggle for existence of the inhabitants near the North- 
West Passage are quite the most interesting and valuable in 
the volume. He bas made an excellent study of the Eskimo 
tribe. He encountered ten different tribes, made friends 
with them, traded with them, and accepted their hospitality. 





They in turn loved to watch the ways of the strange white 
man. The abundant photographs in the volumes assist us 
greatly to construct their life. Captain Amundsen is con- 
vinced that the Eskimos, living absolutely apart from civili- 
sation, are most happy, most honourable, most healthy, and 
most contented; and his sincerest wish for his loyal friends, 
the Nechilli tribe, is that “ civilisation may never reach 
them!” 





SIDE-SHOWS.* 


In this delightful little volume Mr. Atkins shows himself a 
master of the “ touch-and-go” manner of essay-writing. It is 
easy enough to choose light subjects. The difficulty is to 
write about them lightly, for while nothing is more delightful 
than the familiar in literature, there is no sorrier spectacle 
than that of the unfortunate man who, while trying to be 
graceful, is actually indulging in an awkward flounder. There 
is, however, not the slighest risk of any one saying of Side- 
Shows as Johnson said of “ Lycidas,”—“ familiar and therefore 
disgusting.” There is a ripple of laughter on every page, but 
nowhere a touch of emptiness, commonness, or bad taste. In 
our opinion, the most delightful of these delightful papers is 
“The New Cat.” Here the author shows that he has a real 
insight into the nature of “the furred serpent,” to use a some- 
what ungracious Servian phrase. The new cat, who is a 
talking cat, before she gets out of the hamper dismisses with 
utter contempt the old notion that it is wise to butter a cat's 
paws in order to accustom her to her new home. It was only 
after being told that there was no reason why she should come 
out of the hamper that the cat, true to the eternal cussedness 
of her nature, could be induced to move :— 

“Upon these words the cat again extruded her off fore-paw, and 

put it stifly on the ground. ‘Then she stiffly did the same with 
her near fore-foot, and then with her hind-legs, lifting them 
slowly over the side of the hamper, as though it were two feet 
higher than it was.” 
That is a sound piece, not only of writing, but of observation 
as will be admitted by any one who has watched a cat in a like 
situation. But even better is what follows. The human hero 
of the essay makes some banal remarks about his beautiful 
green-eyed Venus. Upon this “the cat withdrew a step or 
two farther away from me as I spoke, then turned and walked 
out of the room,” which, of course, is exactly what a cat would 
have done. Her humble and servile admirer, having followed 
the cat into the dining-room, pointed out to the new mistress 
of the house that it was far more comfortable in his 
study. What follows must be given in Mr. Atkins’s own 
words :— 

“* Perhaps,’ said the cat ; ‘I don’t know. But, anyhow, this is 

the room I want to examine. I ought to have been shown this 
first.’—‘T’ll just wait till you’ve finished looking round,’ I said. 
When I turned away from the chimney-piece, where I had seized 
the opportunity to wind up the clock, the cat had sauntered out 
into the hall, and was sitting with an appearance of immovability 
under achair. ‘You don’t like the dining-room?’ I said apolo- 
getically.—‘ I can’t tell you yet,’ she said. ‘I never judge at first 
sight. It is astonishing how places grow on one. I get so 
attached to some places which aren’t really nice at all that I 
can’t bear to be away from them for more than a few hours.’— I 
hope,’ I said, ‘ that some one of my modest rooms will inspire that 
feeling in you before long.’ To this sincere aspiration there was 
no answer. The cat sat where she was, beautiful and uncon- 
ciliatory.” 
Later in the course of the dialogue the cat becomes a little 
more communicative, and she and the man exchange some 
home-truths. These we must leave our readers to find out for 
themselves, convinced that if they are cat-lovers, as the present 
writer is proud to confess himself, they will be enchanted. 
The last touch, however, is so inimitable that we must record 
it. As the man withdraws to bed he states that he will make 
up the fire, “and you can lie in your basket and gaze into it, 
and think of Ra and Rameses, and you'll find the milk near 
by if you want it.” To which the cat’s only reply was: 
“Good-night! I'll think it over. I daresay I shall sleep in 
the dining-room.” 

Quite different in tone, except that it has the same fascina- 
tion of touch, is the poignant little essay “The Road.” This 
is the study of the professional coachman of a four-in-hand. 
The description of his mounting the box is a delightful 
picture :—“ He buttoned his gloves as he came. He seemed to 
give particular attention to the gloves, and yet somehow we 
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all knew that he was giving very little attention to them, and 
a great deal to the four horses.” 

We turn a few pages and come to a delightful essay entitled 
“A Cottage in the Country,” which tells the old story of a 
man and his wife out house-hunting. Most of our readers 
must at some time in their lives have done this, and therefore 
the essay will appeal to them. Very characteristic is the 
attitude of the two partners in the transaction. The man 
looks upon the expedition as a kind of adventure with all sorts 
of interesting side-issues. The woman is severely practical. 
“We've had a ripping day,” is the final remark of the man, 
to which his wife answers: “I sometimes wonder if you really 
want to find a cottage.” 

“In a Country House,” a rather longer essay in four parts, 
is full of amusing sketches of the phenomena of a country- 
house visit at the time of a ball. Those who on such occa- 
sions have had tea in the servants’ hall, all the other rooms 
being given up to preparations for the dancing and the supper, 
will be much amused at the handling of this incident. Excel- 
lent, too, is the way in which the house party is divided into 
factions by Mr. Everard’s proposal to Miss Toogood. The 
essays at the end on Paris and Madrid have a somewhat 
different atmosphere from that of the rest of the book, and 
are not, in our opinion, of equal merit. We think, indeed, that 
Mr. Atkins would have been better advised to have left these 
papers out of his book. He would by such renunciation have 
secured a greater unity of purpose and feeling. We should 
like to have said something as to the open-air essays, which 
form a good third of the contents, and especially as to those 
on yachting, did space allow. We have said enough, however, 
to show that the book is a very pleasant one, and will give a 
couple of hours’ real delight to those who enjoy grace and 
clearness in literature. A more delightful Christmas card to 
send friends in America, India, the Colonies, or elsewhere 
abroad it would be impossible to imagine. We may add that 
one of the essays in the book before us appeared in the 
Spectator, and that this essay forms part of the section 
devoted to Paris and Madrid. 





JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU.* 

Mr. FRANCIS GRIBBLE’S agreeably written book on Rousseau 
appears at an opportune time. We are inclined to think 
that, since his own day, Rousseau’s spirit and his doctrines 
have never been more powerful, more influential, than 
they are in England at the present moment. It is easy 
to call to mind clever novels, now largely read, of which 
Rousseau, for good or evil, is certainly the spiritual father; 
and when one is sickened by some sentimental situation 
where the moral law is ignored as non-existent, it is a whole- 
some tonic to read Mr. Gribble’s plain and strong words, 
based on deeper laws of human nature than any that were 
twisted and caricatured by the strange genius and worthless 
judgment of Rousseau. 

“ Among the great names of history,” remarks Mr. Gribble, 
“one does not meet a more curious blend of the blackguard 
and the idealist.” M. Jules Lemaitre in his recent volume, 
already noticed in the Spectator—a translation of which now 
lies before us—treats the generally odious details of his 
countryman’s life with more philosophical indulgence, dwelling 
more insistently on that strain of madness which is the 
kindest explanation of some of Rousseau’s extraordinary 
actions. But both books go to prove how impossible is the 
task of any biographer who really tries to whitewash 
Rousseau. Mr. Gribble’s thorough search among archives, 
documents, leases, letters, of the eighteenth century has led 
him to discoveries which, if outside M. Lemaitre’s exact 
limit of study, can certainly be no surprise to him. Mr. 
Gribble points out in how many cases the famous Confessions 
are now known to be false to the facts. With a touch of cruel 
satisfaction, he demolishes the romance of Les Charmettes 
and the life Rousseau represents himself and Madame de 
Warens as having led there,—a life of the Garden of Eden. 
The date of the lease of Les Charmettes proves that it was 
taken after—not before—the adored “ Maman” provided her- 
self with a new lover and practically dismissed Jean-Jacques. 
Mr. Gribble declares himself sorry to destroy the idyll which 





* (1) Rousseau and the Women he Loved. By Francis Gribble. London: 
Eveleigh Nash. [15s. net.J]-——(2) Jean-Jacques Rousseau. By Jules Lemaitre, 
of the French Academy. Trauslated by Jeanne Mairet (Madame Charles 
Bigot). London: W. Heinemann, [12s. 6d, net.] 











“has passed into literature as one of the world’s most famon, 
love-stories,” but the truth is that “there was no romance at 
Les Charmettes, and no solitude & deux.” 

After all, it does not much matter. There is, to be sure. 
something saddening in the thought that a man of poor 
Jean-Jacques’s despicable, untruthful, ungrateful, neurotic 
character should have had power to change the world; but 
undoubtedly this is not always the work of moral heroes, 
His genius was purely original, and his influence, for good or 
for evil—it has not been all evil—will never really be lessened 
by any of the squalid revelations of his life. Mr. Gribble 
finds him “perennially interesting.” M. Lemaitre says con. 
vincingly : “ He acts upon us still.” So he does, and this js 
the very reason why Mr. Gribble’s book, almost painfully 
plain-spoken as it sometimes is, will be useful to the English 
reader of to-day, whom it invites to realise the origin of 
doctrines which appeal to “the blindest part of us, our 
sensibility.” 





A NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY.* 

THis volume may be described as a manifesto of the con. 
servative party in the Church. The Scottish divines, a clags 
which has been specially touehed by the critical movement, 
are noticeably absent. Only five or so out of nearly a 
hundred contributors hail from North Britain. More than 
three-fourths of the whole number are Anglican clergymen, 
Among these are representatives of different schools, set to 
work which will not bring them into collision. Dean Wace 
can hardly be in agreement with Mr. T. A. Lacey in his 
general outlook on theological questions, but then Mr. Lacey 
has no opportunity of showing his sympathy with the Abbé 
Loisy in the article on “The Eucharist.” The articles on 
the Gospels (the Synoptists by Mr. Leighton Pullan, 
St. John by Professor Gwatkin) are conservative, though 
Mr. Pullan allows that the concluding verses of St, 
Mark do not belong to the original Gospel, and does not 
peremptorily reject the theory that what might have 
been stumbling-blocks in St. Mark were removed by Matthew 
and Luke. “Great caution is necessary in accepting the 
theory.” Mr. D. C. Simpson, who writes about the Second 
Epistle of Peter, sums up against the genuineness of that book. 
In the Old Testament few concessions are made to criticism. 
Dr. C. H. H. Wright allows that there are difficulties in the 
account of the Deluge. “The destruction of plants must have 
been enormous,” he says; he might have said “total,” with 
water over the tops of the mountains. Dr. Orr, who writes on 
“ Exodus,” is not staggered by the two millions who are said 
to have wandered for forty years over the Sinaitic Peninsula. 
But it is useless to multiply instances of this kind; and it is 
impossible in the space at our command to argue the 
various questions which arise. A slight weakening of the 
orthodox position at this or that point may be observed; but 
on the whole it is maintained. But when we have put the 
controverted matters aside, there remains a vast muss of 
information which has been carefully brought together and 
lucidly expressed. From this point of view the new Bible 
Dictionary may without hesitation be described as a great boon 
to the student. The articles of General Warren on loculities 
in Palestine, as “The Salt Sea” and “Gezer” (embodying 
the results of recent researches), and Colonel Conder’s on 
similar subjects, as “ Galilee,” ‘“ Gaza,” and “ Palestine,’ may 
be specially mentioned. Mr. F. W. Bussell gives an excellent 
article on “The Roman Empire.” 





NOVELS. 
SALEH t¢ 
Saleh is the sequel to the story which Mr. Hugh Clifford 
wrote some six years ago. In it he described the experi- 
ences of a young Malayan Prince who was so thoroughly 
educated in England that he came to regard himself as 
an Englishman, and wanted to marry an English girl. With 
the declaration of his feelings came the tragic awakening to 
the fact that his race and colour were an insuperable barrier to 
the realisation of his hopes. The story was incomplete, and 
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Mr. Clifford now gives us its inevitable and foregone conclu- 
sion. Saleh remains for a short time longer in England, 
staying with some friends near Winchester, who treat him 
with the utmost kindness; but he is unable to regain his 
self-respect, and realising that there is no future for him 
in England, he resolves to return to his own people, though 
he contemplates the prospect with abhorrence, and parts with 
bitter regret from the surroundings in which he bad been 
so happy. The peculiar hardship of Saleh’s position consists 
in this,—that he had not been demoralised by his sojourn in 
England, but, on the contrary, had lived a clean and healthy 
life. It was only when he took the logical step of claiming 
the right to make his home in the country of his adoption 
that he found himself regarded, not as a detrimental, but an 
impossible. If his position was difficult in England, it becomes 
doubly so on his return to Malaya. Saleh’s home-coming 
is altogether a tragic business. His father despises him for 
bis European ways; but such hostility is easier to bear 
than the exacting affection of his mother, a victim to the 
opium habit. He makes a miserable marriage, or series 
of marriages; forfeits the respect and confidence of the 
British officials; falls under the influence of intriguing 
emissaries of the Senussi movement; and in a fit of wounded 
pride drifts, against his better judgment, into a futile 
rebellion in which he loses his life. 

Reduced to its bare outlines, the story of Saleh may seem 
a gratuitous excursion into the depressing. From this con- 
demnation, however, it is redeemed, not only by the literary 
skill, but the intimate knowledge of, and sympathy with, the 
Oriental possessed by Mr. Hugh Clifford. Few, if any, 
Englishmen know and appreciate the Malay better than he 
does. Apart from this, the book has a special and topical 
importance from the light which it sheds on a peculiarly 
grave aspect of the white man’s burden. Mr. Clifford’s 
motive in writing it is best explained in his own words :— 

“Englishmen in Asia, at the bidding of Lord Macaulay, who in 
his turn was inspired by an idolatrous worship of the book- 
learning to be gotten in the schools, have been busily engaged 
during the past three or four decades in endeavouring to impose 
upon their Oriental brethren education of a purely Occidental 
type. They have ignored the fact that the genius of Asia differs 
from that of Europe in kind rather than in degree. They have 
failed to see that the education of the East should proceed along 
lines adapted to its special character, suited to its peculiar bent, 
following in logical sequence the trend of its natural development, 
which in turn is the result of uncounted centuries of transmitted 
tendency and inherited sentiment and tradition. Instead they 
have endeavoured to force the Oriental mind out of the channels 
in which it should have run its appointed course, and to divert it 
into canals of their own fashioning. The results are with us now 
in what is euphemistically called the ‘ Unrest’ in India: but the 
end is not yet.” 

Not the least interesting feature in this engrossing narra- 
tive is the vivid contrast between Saleh, the de-Orientalised 
Oriental, and Norris, the British official, whose love of the 
East was a veritable obsession, but who had never become 
denationalised or lost his robust faith in the ideals of his 
race. It comes to this, then, that the West can stand contact 
with the East better than the East can stand contact with 
the West. We wish that it had been possible for Mr. Clifford 
to adopt a less pessimistic view as to the results of the existing 
system, or at least to suggest some practical method by 
which this contact of civilisations can be regulated without 
mutual mischief. It does not minister to our national com- 
placency when a man with Mr. Clifford’s record closes his 
narrative by saying “Amen!” to Norris’s valediction to 
Saleh: “May God forgive us for our sorry deeds and for 
our glorious intentions!” 





The Climber. By E. F. Benson. (W. Heinemann. 6s.)—From 
certain points of view the heroine of Mr. Benson’s new novel, The 
Climber, may be likened to the immortal figure of Becky Sharp. 
Like Becky, Lucia is absolutely unscrupulous, cold-hearted, and 
selfish. Like Becky, she is brilliantly successful in the early 
part of her career, and, again like Becky, she comes to absolute 
grief in the end. She has not, however, Becky’s financial 
excuses for her downfall, her brilliant marriage and subsequent 
magnificent establishment being extremely unlike Becky’s 
elopement and the house in Curzon Street owned by Mr. and Mrs. 
Rawdon Crawley. The whole of Mr. Benson’s story is occupied 
with the figure of the heroine ; and if it is necessary to portray in 
great detail so unattractive a figure, it must be acknowledged that 
Mr. Benson’s study is eminently successful. But this is where 





we find the great difference between clever modern novels and. 
that great classic to whose heroine we have compared Lucia. 
In “Vanity Fair” Becky Sharp, though marvellously drawn, is 
only one figure in a gallery of masterly portraits. In a modern 
story, if the author takes the trouble to give one character drawn 
in careful detail, he builds up the whole structure round this figure 
and makes the rest of the book entirely subsidiary to it. There- 
fore, while “ Vanity Fair” is read with ever-renewed pleasure, 
books like The Climber are merely painful and morbid studies of 
social disease. Mr. Benson has his good heroine—her namo is 
Maud—but she is only drawn in outline, the one attractive figure 
in the story being Lucia’s aunt Cathie. The Climber is not an 
immoral book in the sense of vice being triumphant, but, inasmuch 
as the overthrow of the heroine is due to the imprudence of being 
found out, it can hardly be said to be what our forefathers would 
have called “improving reading.” 

The Rescuer. By Percy White. (Chapman and Hall. 6s.)— 
Mr. White in this story of the follies of a rich widow employs 
his gift of brilliant analysis of modern society with great effect. 
We may venture to hope that he will acknowledge that “the 
national mentor,” as he calls the Spectator, employs what he 
terms “its ponderous logic” to a good end when it praises 
the results of his graceful and acute descriptions of modern 
life. The story of the fallacious “ Maitland Rays” is extremely 
cleverly imagined, and the character of Athelstan well worked out. 
The other personages in the little drama, being more common- 
place, do not leave so distinct an impression upon the reader's 
mind, but the whole novel, if a little slight, is decidedly 
entertaining. 

READABLE Novets.—Gay Lawless. By Helen Mathers. (Stanley 
Paul and Co. 6s.)—A story concerned with that particular 
section of the world of horses which goes in for the sport of 
trotting. ——Tormentilla. By Dorothea Deakin. (Smith, Elder, 
and Co. 6s.)—A modern story of how a young lady masquerades 
in her own father’s house. The Sybil of Venice. By Rachel Swete 
Macnamara. (W. Blackwood and Sons. 6s.)—A series of stories 
concerning the bestowal of love-philtres and the casting of spells 
by the lady who gives her namo to the collection. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 
The Cardinal Democrat: Henry Edward Manning By I. A. 


Taylor. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co. 5s.)—There can be no 
doubt that this is a very able and interesting study of a great man. 
In some parts, as in the story of the Labour troubles of 1889, the 
author rises to a really remarkable height. That Manning was a 
democrat—to use that word in its best sense—we cannot allow. 
That he wished to win the love of the democracy we readily concede ; 
but he wished to do so that his Church might dominate it. No man 
possessed with true democratic convictions could have desired to 
restore the temporal power of the Papacy,—is it possible to 
imagine the Pope ruling as a Constitutional Monarch, or conceding 
liberty of worship, popular control of education, or even liberty 
of conscience? Nor could such a man have acted as Cardinal 
Manning did in the matter of establishing a Roman Catholic Hall 
at Oxford. It was easy enough to champion the cause of Labour. 
All the Cardinal’s sympathies went that way; nor did he forget 
that he was dealing what might be a fatal blow at Anglicanism 
with its strongly pronounced conservative tendency. It was easy, 
again, to speak sympathetically of such activities as those of the 
Salvation Army. A man may do these things without any appre- 
hension as long as he is in a minority,—thus Members of Parliament 
will vote for destructive proposals so long as they are sure that 
they will be outvoted. But if Manning had been put into a 
position of power he would have been just as much and just as 
little of a democrat as Gregory VII. or Innocent III. 

Taxation of the Liquor Trafic. By Joseph Rowntreeand Arthur 
Sherwell. Vol. I. (Macmillanand Co, 10s. 6d. net.)—We may call 
the attention of our readers to this “revised and enlarged ” edition 
of a book published about two years and a halfago. The time is 
critical, and we cannot do better than go to Messrs. Rowntree 
and Sherwell at least for our facts. The Spectator has always 
advocated the plan of high licensing. Our present system means 
the throwing away of good money, and leads to waste of many 
kinds. High-priced licenses would have checked the insane com- 
petition in the purchase of “tied” houses, and were it now enforced 
would act automatically to reduce drinking facilities. Since 1880 
there has been a diminution of 7,234 in the number of public- 
houses in the United Kingdom, with an increase of £20,000,000 
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in the “drink bill.” But no part of this gain has gone into the 
coffers of the State. The contrast between the prices charged 
is striking. In England and Wales 75 per cent. pay from £4 10s. to 
£25; in the Transvaal all but the smallest places pay £100. Here 
an annual value of £600-£700 pays £55, and of £4,500-.£5,000 
only £5 more. In London the License-duties are barely ‘50 on an 
estimated capital value of £41,515,600; in rural districts the rate 
is four times as much. When we look at the United States we 
find a very different state of things. In some States there is a 
uniform charge, as high in the district of Columbia as £325. Else- 
where there is a fixed duty, with local power to increase. This 
sometimes rises to £525 plus au ad valorem charge on liquors sold. 
The charges in Australia vary from £100 to £10, with £20 for 
additional bar. In Canada we find that Quebec charges from 
£310 to £25, New Brunswick from £60 to £40. The whole set 
of facts and figures is most instructive. 


In the “Century Bible” we have Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, the Song 
of Songs, by G. Currie Martyn, B.D. (7. C. and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. 
net). The publication of this volume marks another step towards 
the completion of the work. The whole of the New Testament 
has now been finished; and of the Old, Leviticus and Numbers, 
Ezra, Nehemiah, and Esther, Jeremiah and Lamentations, and 
Daniel alone remain to be issued,—four volumes i.e., out of 
twenty. Of the date of Proverbs Mr. Martyn speaks with com- 
mendable hesitation. He sees the oldest part in x.-xxii. 1-16, 
“ Moral virtues and their contrary vices,” as the heading used to 
run. Much of this is of extreme antiquity. Such sayings come 
into being very early in the history of a people. The portion 
i-ix. is undoubtedly later, belonging to a reflective and philo- 
sophical time. In the later chapters there are words which seem 
to point to as late a date as 300-200 B.C. This would appear to 
be a highly probable date for Ecclesiastes, and not far out for 
the Song of Solomon. Mr. Martyn accompanies the text with a 
running commentary, and has produced a work worthy of the 
excellent series to which it belongs. 


The Royal Society Archives. Compiled by A. H. Church, 
D.Se., F.R.S. (For the author, Oxford.)—Dr. Church gives in 
this pamphlet a list of the authors of a multitude of papers pre- 
served in the archives of the Royal Society. Of these names 
there are upwards of fifteen hundred; the papers number three 
thousand six hundred and fifty-one. Some of these names are 
distinguished, such as John Abernethy, Henry Brougham, 
Cavendish, Captain Cook, Erasmus Darwin, Sir Humphrey Davy, 
Euler (the mathematician), and Benjamin Franklin. Of the 
papers Dr. Church is able tc give us only a few glimpses. By 
way of frontispiece we have a facsimile of the letter in which 
Linnaeus acknowledged his election into the Society. It is written 
in elegant Latin. “ Utinam aliquid esset,” he writes, “in me hoc 
honore dignum, utinam beneficiis provocatus vicem reddere 
possem!” Benjamin Franklin writes that he had been killing 
fowls with electricity, but found turkeys very ditlicult subjects. 
Only by combining all the jars he could get was he successful. 
He seems to have been an early heretic re classical studies. The 
Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s ask for the Society’s advice in 
the matter of protection against lightning. William Herschel 
names the planet discovered by him Georgium Sidus; the world 
has not accepted it. Mr. Boverick ‘ desires the honour of showing 
to the Royal Society a landau with four persons, six horses, &c., 
all drawn by a single flea.” Antoine Gaubil, 8.J., sends, with a 
paper, a specimen of a Chinese “ bank-note” bearing the name 
of Hung Wu, who began to reign A.D. 1368. These specimens 
make one wish for more. 


Dr. Alexander Maclaren continues his “ Expositions of Holy 
Scripture” (Hodder and Stoughton, 7s. 6d. per vol.) The two 
volumes before us are Ezekiel—Malachi and 8. Luke i-xii. It 
will be remembered that Dr. Maclaren’s method is homiletical 
rather than critical. In this aspect his work is, as might be 
supposed, of the very highest value. 


Latin Prose Composition. By W.R. Hardie. (Edward Arnold. 
4s. 6d. net.)—Macaulay said that there was a time in a man’s life 
when writing good Latin prose was the most lucrative of occupa- 
tions. There is still some truth in the remark, though times have 
altered for the worse. Whatever the accomplishment may be 
worth, here certainly is the best of all possible guides to it. Any 
one who will carefully study Professor Hardie’s introduction, 
divided into “ Notes on Grammar ” and “ Questions of Style,” will 
find his equipment for the task sensibly improved and enlarged. 
Here, for instance, is a note on the use of quoque. It is an 
enclitic, and must be carefully attached to the word which it 
modifies. “With Antiochus, too, he came to terms” must be 





by “cum Antiocho quoque rediit in gratiam.” This may seem 
but a trifle, and so, doubtless, would any other instance that we 
could choose. But the effect of the whole book, if really mastered, 
will be to give a precision and a force to the Latin which will be 
of the greatest value. To write Latin, indeed, that is not precise 
and forcible is simply to waste time. The introduction is 
succeeded by a number of graduated passages for translation 
into Latin. 


We have received Baily’s Hunting Directory, by the Editor of 
Baily’s Magazine (Vinton and Co., 5s. net). Among its contents 
are key-maps and lists of meets, a description of packs of fox. 
hounds, &c.,—there are no less than four hundred and ninety-six 
of all sorts. In fact, it is the hunting-man’s encyclopaedia, 


The Laws of Auction Bridge. (De La Rue and Co. 64.)—The 
speciality of auction bridge is that the dealer is bound to declare 
—he cannot “leave” it—and that the other players may outbid 
him. He declares, e.g., to win one trick in hearts, his left-hand 
adversary declares to win one trick in no trumps; the dealer’s 
partner can outbid this by declaring to win two or more tricks in 
no trumps. A greater number of tricks of equal value is an 
outbid; so two spades outbid one club, three clubs two diamonds, 
ané two diamonds one no trump. This may or may not be an 
improvement on the old game; the largely increased rubber, 
rewards, and penalties are not. They simply tend to gambling, 
Unfortunately, it is not the game but the gamble that most 
players care about. 


New Epirions.—The Text of the New Testament, by the Rev. K, 
Lake, in the series of “ Oxford Church Text-Books” (Rivingtons, 
ls. net).—Dictionary of National Biography, Edited by Leslie 
Stephen and Sidney Lee, IX., “Harris—Hovenden” (Smith, 
Elder, and Co., 15s. net), containing XXV.-XXVII. of the 
original edition.——The Law of Master and Servant. By Sir John 
Macdonell. Edited by Edward A. Mitchell Innes, M.A., K.C, 
(Stevens and Sons. 25s.)—The original edition appeared in 1883, 
and the subject has become much larger and more complex by 
the legislation of a quarter of a century. How complex it is may 
be judged from the fact that the “ Table of Cases” runs to sixty- 
three pages, and must include about two thousand five hundred 
items, while the “Table of Statutes” covers about eleven. 
Of those previous to the reign of Queen Victoria there are seventy- 
four; a hundred and fifty-three belong to the reign of Victoria, 
and fifteen to that of Edward VII.——Handbook of Commercial 
Geography. By George G. Chisholm, M.A. (Longmans and Co, 
15s. net.)—Revised, with an additional chapter on “Trade 
Routes.” ———A Literary History of the Adelphi and its Neighbour- 
hood. By Austin Brereton. (T. Fisher Unwin. 10s. 6d. net.) 
—Messrs. G. Allen and Sons publish a “ Pocket Edition” 
of the writings of Maurice Maeterlinck (2s. 6d. net per vol.) 
These are Aglavaine and Selysette, Translated by Alfred Sutro, 
with Introduction by J. W. Mackail; The Life of the Bee, Trans- 
lated by the same; The Treasure of the Humble, Translated by the 
same, with Introduction by A. B. Walkley; Wisdom and Destiny, 
Translated by the same; and Sister Beatrice and Ariane, and Barbe 
Bleue, Translated by Bernard Miall. In “Nelson’s Shilling 
Library ” (T. Nelson and Sons), The Psalms in Human Life, by 
Rowland E. Prothero; The Life of Gladstone, by Herbert W. 
Paul; The Memories of Dean Hole; and Wild Life in a Southern 
County, by Richard Jefferies —— The Abbey of 8. Mary Newbottle. 
By the Rev. J.C. Carrick. (G. Lewis and Co., Stirling.) ——Shore- 
ditch and the East End. By Sir Walter Besant. (A. and C, 
Black. 1s. 6d. net.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
——@— 
Allcroft (A. H ), Earthwork of England, 8vo... ..(Macmillan) net 180 
Atkins (E. A.), Practical Sheet and Plate Metal Work ee net 6/0 
Baddeley (W. St. C.), A Cotteswold Shrine, 4to . sosseeeses(K. Paul) net 15/0 
Ball (E. A. R.), Cairo, the City of the Caliphs, er - pps (Unwin) net 5/0 
Beedham (L. E.)), Ruined and Deserted C urches, cr 8vo .........(E. Stock) 5/0 
Beer (G. L.), The Origins of the British Colonial System, 1578. 1660, 8vo 


(Maemillan) net 12 
Benham (W.), Old London Churches, 4to ......... (Hodder & Stoughton) net 42 
Bennett (L.), A Prisoner of his Word, Cr 8V0  .........cceccccceseeeeeee (Maunsel) 6; 


Benson (R. H.), pany — in ) Honour of the Leeman | of Our Lord, 





3S Sooa Soa 


cr 8vo ... eeee ..(Longmans) net 2 
Biss (G.), Branded, “cr '8vo. ececece cecees reening) 6 
Black (Hugh), University Sermons, cr 8vo .(Hodder & Stoughton) 6 
Black Watch Episode of the Year 1731, 4to ......(W. & A. K. Johnston) net 5 
a pene (J.), Reminiscences, Personal, Professional, and as 

jot) net 5/ 


Bike (Mre. W.), Memoirs of a Vanished Generation, 1813-55 ...(Lane) net 16/0 
Boyd (R. R.), The World's Tariffs and the British System of State Aid to 
Competing yo cr 8vo.. ..(Pall Mall Press) 2/6 
Brooke (G. E.), Essentials of Sanitary ‘Science, "cr Bvo . "(HL Kimpton) net 6/0 
Brown (G. B.), The Glasgow School of Painters, folio ...(MacLehose) net 105/0 
Brown (W. Haig) of Charterhouse, by some of his Pupils (Macmillan) net 7/6 
Brown (W. L.), Physiological Principles in Treatment .......(Bailliére) net 5/0 
Buchan (J.), Some Eighteenth Century Byways, and other. Essays, 8v0 





rendered, not by “rediit quoque cum Antiocho in gratiam,” but 





(Ww aoa 5 net 7/6 
Cassidy (J.), Father Paul, Or 8¥0,...c00+0+ seseese sesvees sossessee cesses sees aul) 6/0 
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Chester -Rich-Quick Wallingford, cr 8vo........... .(Richards) 6/0 
lay (F. (0B oer of the Sense of Beauty, 8vo ...... (Smith & Elder) net 6/0 

C y * iansia (¥.)p SU Osccccseseseceecerersrsereceees cree 





jensis (Y.), 8¥0 
Codex Taare (A rtidcial Girl, cr 8vo .. 
oe (D.), Aunt Jane and Uncle James, cr 8vo . ia 
Conyers r(P. T.), The Book of Wheat, CP BVO... .cooesoocenees ae 
Danie (at. W.) d Practice of Bridge Coustruction, cr 8vo 










Davies (M. W.), Theory an (Macmillan) net 120 
P ature Study, Cr 8VO.....10..secs cesses sensors ceseeeereseesees (Dent) 2 
Davis g Bd Ma eoclan, | ETE ..(K. Paul) net 2/0 
Davis ( AN J.), Finn the Wolfhound, 8vo..... «sseeeeeeee(Keichards) net 6/0 
wet ) Jesus and the Gospel, 8vo ............. Hodder & Stoughton) 10/6 
Deaney, F). What We Know about Jesus, Cr 8V0......4--.s000008 (K. Paul) net 3/6 
Dole (© Wi Mushrooms : How to Grow Them, cr 8vo ............(K. Paul) 5/0 


at. we) Introduction to Projective Geometry, 8vo... __(B. Arnold) 7/6 
ee oe ol Beform, by the Military Correspondent of the Times, 8vo 






Fo tions of - (Simpkin) net 10/6 

|), After Waterloo, 8¥0...........s0sereereennsee sarees (Heinemann) net 10/0 

rye &. Bo eaani SR NEI i nnvinspiccaentiobenmesinaall (Macmillan) 6/0 

are. G.), Prophets, Priests, and Kings, 8vo (Alston Rivers) net 7/6 

poco to Shakespeare for Children, roy 8vo.. woneeonannerecensen Ea rT} = 
ie (W. R.), Latin Prose Composition, cr 8vo 3. Arno 

Hardie WE the Re Sisley) net 7/6 


(H. K.), The Real Ninon De L’Enclos, 8vo... 


Hayes Dy 0 Design, 8v0 assell) net 7/6 
Hird (W. B.), Elementary Dynamo Design, 8v0 ........ 7) 

W.) and Nixon (A.), Banking Law, cr 8vo .......... (Longmans) 5/0 
Holland (B. WY.) sr the Austrian Side, 8vo 


.), The Shores of the Adriatic : 
— (J. Murray) net 21/0 


Great English Novelists, er Svo............. pipiens (Richards) net 3/6 
Introduction to the Study of Comparative Religion, cr 8vo 
ae net 6/6 
.), India: its Life and Thought, 8vo ...............(Macmillan) net 10/6 
meee Pilgrim Walks in Franciscan Italy, 12mo .-+ee-+- (Sands) net 2/6 
Keeble (S. E.), The Ideal of the Material Life, and other Social Addresses, 
CF BVO sacesssccessesscsesenecerene su sssenssensessecnsnessnessnsesensene eee ensans (R. Culley) net 2/6 
Kirkland (C.), Some African Highways, cr st 
Lingston (R.), Molly’s Book, 16mo...... : ’ 
Logan (J. A.), Practical Mining in South Africa, 8vo ..........(Simpkin) net 10/6 
McDougall (A.), Constance Both-at-Once, cr 8vo ...... (Sherratt & Hughes) 6/0 
MIntyre (D. M.), Waymarks in the Pursuit of God, cr 8vo......(Partridge) 26 
Mackellar (C. D.), A Pleasure Pilgrim in South America...(J. Murray) net 15/0 
Macquoid (P.), The Rate Collector's Guide, $vo ..... - Murray) net 6/0 


Jackson (H.), 
Jevons (F. B.), 





in 
os 
























Major (C.), Uncle Tom Andy Bill, er 8vo...... ssessseneesesesseeeeesee( Macmillan) 6/0 

Marriott (S.), On Playing the Game, and other Letters to Young People, 
CF BVO ...cccccecesccceesccoee ee ?— ... (BR. [we 2/6 

on (C. M.), The Saviour of the World ; Vol. II., His Dominion, 12mo 

Meson (C. M.) » (K. Paul) net 3/6 
ene (N. T.), Mary of England, cr 870...........see00eeeeeeee(F. Griffiths) net 3/6 
RCE. S.), The Story of Gold, er 8vo.. ..(8S. Appleton) net 2/6 
Mitchell (S. W.), The Red City, cr 800 ........cssccseeessseenseereneees (Macmillan) 6/0 
Mulholland (F. M.), Princess Melody, 4to -+:seee(Burns & Oates) net 2/6 
Muller (J. P.), The Fresh-Air Book, 8vo............. (Health and Strength) net 3/6 
Mulliken (E G.), The Giant of the Treasure Caves...... (Gardner & Darton) 5/0 
My Bible Picture Book, imp 8vo .............. osceeoecuesncccveseepennenes (Partridge) 2/6 
Nevill (R.), French Prints of the Eighteenth Century, 8vo (Macmillan) net 15/0 
Newell (P.), The Hole Book, 4to .............-+-.eseeseseenseneeeeeneeen ess .....( Harper) 5/0 
Noble (P.), Anne Seymour Damer, 1748-1823, 8vo (K. Paul) net 126 
Northcote (P. M.), Sunlight and Shadow, cr 8vo .. csssseeeees (Sands) net 3/6 
Noyes (A.), Drake: an English Epic, cr 8vo................ (W. Blackwood) net 7.6 
Oppenheimer (L. J.), The Heart of Lakeland, 8vo (Sherratt & Hughes) net 6/0 
Otto (B.), Life and Ministry of Jesus, cr 8V0 ..............c00seeee (K. Panl) net 2/6 
Pedley (R. D.) and Harrison (F.), Our Teeth, 8vo . ...(Blackie) net 5/0 
Pick (B.), Paralipomena, Cr 8V0...........c00..cceeesereeeececeeseeeserees (K. Paul) net 3/6 


Platts (W. C.), Timmins of Crickleton, cr 8vo .. 
Pottle (E.), Handicapped, cr 8vo .............. sie 
Pownall (C. A. W.), Thomas Pownall, M.P., 8vo 
Pyle (H.), The Ruby of Kishmoor, 8vo 

Ramsay (M. C.), Stephen Martin, M.D., 


(Digby & Long) 3/6 

° 60 
15/0 
oneuinnenninns (Harper) 50 
(E. Stock) 6/0 











Ramsay (W. M.), Luke the Physician, 8vo (Hodder & Stoughton) 120 
Salmon (A. L.), A Little Book of Sougs, 12mo ceeseeee( W, Blackwood) net 2/6 
Saxelby (F. M.), Introduction to Practical Mathematics, cr8vo (Longmans) 2/6 
Scott (J. G.), Cursed Luck, er 8¥0...........006scessceececeeeeseese We Blackwood) 3/6 
Scout in War (The), by One of ‘‘ Rimineton’s Tigers” (Sealey & Bryers) 36 
Seigwick (S. N.), The Young People’s Nature Study Book (R Culley) net 3/6 


Select Essays in Anglo-American Legal History, by Various Authors, 











i ilies te cntnseninanininaiiinenzocnsermenpenansnrdien sens (Camb. Univ. Press) net 12/0 
Simpson (J.), Bridge for Beginners, cr %vo se sececseenseee-+-( Lhacker) net 4/0 
Speight (T. W.), Mr. Spenyard’s Two Experiments, cr 8vo (Digby & Long) 3/6 
Stay at Home Travels, roy 8V0.............c.ceecceceeceescreeseneceeeeeeeseee( N@lSOn) net 40 
Stenhouse (W. M.). Lays from Maoriland, cr 8vo .... (A, Gardner) net 3/6 
Tarkington (B.), The Guest of Quesnay, cr 8vo ....... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Townsend (C. W.), Along the Labrador Coast, 8vo . ....(Unwin) net 5/0 
Tudor and Stuart Love Songs, 12m0...............0s0+see0+ & Hancock) net 2/6 
Vanghan (0.), A Scout’s Story, cr 800............cccco-esesccee-+sseeees (Duckworth) 5/0 
Vries (D. de), Calculation of Change-Wheels for Screw Cutting on Lathes, 

Di cnsnintgnnanahienrenennane aie: euenninnaneemanrnnen scnniiaesnaneiens cee (Spon) net 3/0 
Wade (A.), Bibliography of the Writings of W. B. Yeats (A. H. Bullen) net 7/6 
Wall (J. C.), Ancient Earthworks, l2mo.............. sercesnnenananeet (Talbot) net 2/6 
Wallace (H. F.), Stalks Abroad. 8vo ....... i .(Longmans) net 12/6 
Ward (J. J.), Life Histories of Familiar Plants, cr 8vo.. .(Cassell) 60 
Westell (W. P.), Animals at Home, er 8vo....... sanumeanentt ..(Dent) 3/6 
Williams (A.), Victories of the Engineer cr 8vo ... ...(Nelson) 3/6 


Wishard (J. G.), Twenty Years in Persia, cr 8vo ................e....(Revell) net 5/0 

Woodroffe (J. G.) and Ameer Ali, Syed, Civil Procedure in British India, 
SETI ‘ninbbithahniianincebinibadiiadaraniinaeoneermeunenues eusnasain (Thacker) net 36/0 

Yexley (L.), Inner Life of the Navy, 8¥0  .........ccce0seceeee ...(I. Pitman) net 10/6 
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REPRODUCED Regent St. London ADAPTED 
from for 
ANCIENT SEND FOR HANDSOME 
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SPANISH containing 40 Coloured and 
ae ey aoe ORIGINAL 


PORTUGUESE Illustrations, post-free 
DESIGNS From 7/lla yard. Patterns free FURNISHING 


FOR RICH CURTAINS & DRAPERIES 
OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


Financial Year ends 20th November, 1908. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR 
Mutual Life Assurance. 
Established 1835. 
Every With-Profit Policy issued before 20th November, 1908, under an 
Aunnal Premium, will be entitled to the full 5 years’ Bonus at the 1912 


Division, Resin 


LONDON, E.C, 


Write for Prospectus 
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ALLIANGE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Heap Orrice: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS - £16,000,000, 
a 
Right. Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, @.0.Vv.0. 


The operations of the Company extend to the following, among other 


branches of Insurance :— 
FIRE. LIFE & ANNUITIES. MARINE. 


Consequential Loss following Fire. 
Workmen's Compensation. 
Personal Accident and Disease. 
Third Party and Drivers’ Risks. 
Plate Glass and Hail-storm. 
Burglary and Theft. 
Fidelity Guarantce. 
The Company also grants 
Capital Redemption Policies, 
and undertakes the duties of 
TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 
BONUS YEAR.—PARTICIPATING LIFE POLICIES EFFECTED THIS 
YEAR Alt FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS WILL PARTICIPATE IN 
THE PROFITS FOR THE QUINQUENNIAL TERM, ENDING Sist 
DECEMBER NEXT. 
Prospectuses and Proposal Forms may be had on application to any of the 
Company’s Offices or Ageuts, ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 











ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


SICKNESS, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
BURGLARY AND FIDELITY GUARANTEE RISKS, 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 


Capital (fully subscribed), £1,000,009, Claims paid, £5,400,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
GREAT NORTHERN CENTRAL 
HOSPITAL, sorroway, w. 
£12,000 
Owing to Bankers. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE LAst Nixe Mostus are DEFICIENT 
TO THE EXTENT OF £7,000. 
17 BEDS FOR PAYING PATIENTS. 


NO RESERVES. 
L. H. GLENTON-KERR, Secretary. 





There is no bookcase that will so well preserve your books 
from dust and damp or display them so effectively as 


THE “GUNN” 
SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 


—the bookcase that grows with your growing library and adapts 
itself to all sorts and conditions of space and position. The 
sections fit perfectly—no iron bands protruding nor springs to 
get out of order. Fitted with sliding detachable glass doors. 


Write for Booklet No. 18, showing Iliustrations of many 
styles, with full Particulars and Prices, sent post-free. 


WM. ANGUS & CO., Ltd., 53 Paul Street, Finsbury, London, E.C. 


H AM P TON S 


are now making a special show of 
Ss CREEN §8&8, 
FURNISHING 
IRONMONGERY, 
GAS & ELECTRIC 
LIGHT FITTINGS, &c., 


and will be pleased to post their new illustrated 
booklets upon request. 


H AM PTON §S 


NEXT NATIONAL GALLERY 


PALL MALL, LONDON 
No Connection with any other Furnishing House, 
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Established 1789. 


ROBERT LEWIS, 
CIGAR IMPORTER, 


20 ST. JAMES’ STREET, LONDON, S.W. 


The largest selection of CABINET GOODS of all the leading 
Havanah Brands, of the highest quality only. 


INSPECTION INVITED. 


TELEGRAMS— 
Intimidad, London. 


TELEPHONE— 
3787 Gerrard. 





ROYAL THE LARGEST FIRE OFFICE IN 

INSURANCE — Vee 
COMPANY, LTD.| Head (1 North John St., LIVERPOOL 

FIRE. LIFE. | Offices (28 Lombard St., LONDON. 

ACCIDENT. os aa of 

BURGLARY. 





TOTAL FUNDS - - £14,293,499. 


Scale of Charges for Hodvertisements. 











OUTSIDE PAGE (when avallable), FOURTEEN GUINEAS 





ee +++. £12 12 0] NarrowColumn(Thirdof Page) £1 4 0 
Half-Page(Colummn) ........ 6 6 OO} Half Narrow Column ....... — se 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) 3 3 0/| Quarter Narrow Column.,.... 1 1 0 
Column, two-thirds width of page, £8 8s. 
COMPANIES. 


Outside Page ....cccesceesse- £16 16 0| Inside Page ......eeeeeeeee £14 1A O 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s,; and ls. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words» 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 

Broad column, half-width of page, 12s, an inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 16s. an inch, 

Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 

Terms ;: net. 





Terms of Subscription. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 
Half- 





Including postage to any part of the Unitea *e4r"y. Yearly, Quarterly. 
Kingdom ....-.cccesseee geecceocecousesee £1 8 6....014 8....0 7 2 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
GCRIma, BE. cocccccccccccececcccccccccccss 2 IB 6....016 8 ....0 8 8 


ARTNERSHIP offered in a high-class Boarding-school 
for Girls, near London, to Lady who can bring about 10 Boarders, 
paying fees of about 100 guineas per annum. Little or no capital required. 
Fine premises and extensive grounds. Excellent opportunity for principal of 
small high-class school wishing to move to larger premises. 
For further particulars, apply to Messrs. TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd, 
Educational Agents, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 
O SCHOOLMASTERS retiring and others.—A liberal 
CAPITATION FEE would be PAID for the TRANSFERENCE of a FEW 
PUPILS by Cambridge M.A, in Holy Orders, having fine premises standing in 
large grounds in very healthy country district. Wanted, Boys 6 to 14 year? 
of good clasa.—Apply in first instance to ‘‘ V.,” care of J. L. Moere, Solicitor, 
60 Landowne Road, Bromley, Kent. 











(OLLEGE HALL, BYNG PLACE, GORDON 

J SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.—RESIDENCE for WOMEN STUDENTS 
of University College and of the Loudon School of Medicine for Women. 
There will be a few Vacancies at the beginning of the Second Term (January, 
1909).—Application should be made to the PRINCIPAL not later than 
January Ist, 1909. 


GENTLEMAN (married) of good social position can 

OFFER ACCOMMODATION (1 to 3 rooms) to a GENTLEMAN of 
sunilar station, in a considerable and well-appointed house in Harley Street. 
Garage can be provided, or a smart town car made available.—Box 286, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


ADY (ordered abroad) anxious to LET her comfortably 
FURNISHED COUNTRY COTTAGE, nominal rent, to careful tenant, 
January for three months. Three sitting, 7 bedrooms, bath (h., c.) Garden, 
meadow, stable. Delightfully situated near church, station. Six miles from 
Bristol. Hunting. Two maids and groom-gardener; also pony aud carts 
left.—Miss LEWIS, “ Elmecroft,”” Winterbourue Dowa, Bristol, 








———__ 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT AND WANTED, 


(Clea e Abe EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
HIGHER EDUCATION. 
CAMBORNE COUNTY SCHOOL. 


A FORM MISTRESS WANTED in January next to teach principal} 
7 
Degree 





Mathematics and some English. Drawing or Needlework desirable 
or equivalent and good experience essential. Sulary £110, rising } 


increments of £10 to £150.—Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Cam 
County School. F. B. PASCOE, Secnn™ 
Education Office. Truro. tary, 





(VORNWALL EDUCATION COMMITTRA 
HIGHER EDUCATION, 
REDRUTH COUNTY SCHOOL. 


WANTED, for Next Term, FORM MASTER for General Form Work 
Games. Salary £110, rising by annua! increments of £5 to £150.—Apply On or 
before Tuesday, lst December next, to the HEAD-MASTER, County School 
Redruth. ° F. R. PASOOE, Secretary, ’ 

Education Office, Truro. “i 


WEN’S SCHOOL, ISLINGTOY 


The post of HEAD-MASTER will be VACANT at Easter, 1909, 

Applications for the post, with twenty printed copies of not more than four 
Testimonials of recent date, should be forwarded, on or before November 30th, 
to the CLERK, Brewers’ Hall, Addle Street, London, E.C., from whom forms 
of application can be obtained. 

Candidates must be Graduates of a University in the United Kingdom or the 
British Possessions, and have had previous experience in a good Secondary 
School. 

The salary of the new Head-Master, consisting of fixed Stipend ang 
Capitation Fees, will amount, on present numbers (420 Boys), to over £300, 


{ITY OF BIRMINGHAM EDUCATION COMMITTER 
COUNCIL PUPIL TEACHER CENTRE FOR GIRLS, 


A temporary ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is REQUIRED for this Centre for 
period of about six mouths. Preference will be given to a candidate holding 
Dexree, or its equivalent. Latin is the princi»! subject to be taught. Salary 
£100 to £130 per annum, according to qualifications and experience. 

Form of application may be obtained from the undersigned, 

JNO, ARTHUR PALMER, 
Secretary, 





Education Department, Edmund Street, 
17th November, 1908. 
1) “as ee OF LIVERPOOL.—GILMOUR CHAIR 
OF SPANISH.—The Council invite applications for the recently 
founded Chair of Spanish. The salary is fixed at uot less than £000 per 
annum. The successful candidate will be required to enter upon his duties 
at the commencement of the Autumn Term, Session 1909-10, 

Applications, together with the names of not less than three persons to 
whom reference may be made, und (if the candidate so desires) twelve copies 
of testimonials, should be in the hands of the undersigned on or before 
February 15th, 1909. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

P. HEBBLETHWAITE, M.A., Registrar, 





JOUTH-WEETRRE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE, 
MANRESA ROAD, CHELSEA, 8.W. 

fhe GOVERNING BODY INVITE APPLICATIONS from WOMEN for 

the following posts :— 
(a) REGISTRAR OF WOMEN STUDENTS, and 
(b) HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 

The commencing salary in each case will be £200 per annum, 

Forms of application (which must be returued not later than Nov. 23rd), 
together with memorandum of duties, may be obtained from the SECRETARY 
by sending stamped and addressed envelope. In writing for forms, applicants 
must state for which post they propose to apply. 

(4 LAseow HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

An ASSISTANT-MISTRESS is required in the Art Department of the 
above-named School. 

Salary according to qualifications and experience.—Applications, giving 
full particulars of qualifications and teaching experience, to be sent, on or 


before 12th December, to the CLERK to the SCHOOL BOARD, 129 Bath 
Street, Glasgow. asa : 
DS hy mene January,a FRENCH MISTRESS. Modern 
Languages Tripos, or equivalent. Training or experience essential. 
Salary (non-res.), £110 to £130, uccording to qualitications.—Apply at once, 
HEAD-MISTRESS, High School for Girls, Parnsley, Yorkshire. 
{ {ENTLEMAN FARMER DESIRES PUPIL. Midland 
Counties. Terms moderate; references required.—Apply, Box 288, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 








S SECRETARY or LITERARY ASSISTANT.—LADY 
SEEKS WORK for whole or part time. Experienced Shorthand 
writer, accurate Typist (own Remington), useful knowledge of matters 
Journalistic, and of German and French languages. Would greatly appre 
ciate work not solely mechanical. Moderate remuneration; references.— 
Letter only to “SIGNET,” 55 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 


N ENGLISH GENTLEMAN wishes to find OCCU- 
PATION as COMPANION to any one desirous of TRAVELLING. He 
speaks French well, and would undertake all travelling arrangements ; all 
expenses to be paid, and small salary. References given.—Address, Box 20, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 














] ADY of exceptional educational and literary experience 
4 SEEKS POST as: SECRETARY or SECRETARY-LIBRARIAN. 
Private, or in public institution. Good organiser.—Box 287, The Spectator, 
1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


J\NGINEERING PUPIL.—VACANCY in High-Class 
1{ Works for Gentleman's Son under eighteen, (Premium.) Three years’ 


course ; personal supervision of M.Inst.C.k. ; position after expiration of time 
assured,—Box 203, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, w.c, 


\NGINEERING.—A limited number of PREMIUM 
BJ PUPILS are RECEIVED at the Works of the Brush Electrical 
Engineering Company, Limited, for thorough Practieal Training in Electrical 
and Mechanical Engineering.—Apply, Colonel HILTON, Superintendent of 
Pupils, Falcon Works, Loughborough. 


ry\O PARENTS and GUARDIANS.—K YNOCH, Limited, 

have VACANCIES in their Commercial Departmeuts for 1 FEW 
YOUNG GENTLEMEN of good education and manners. No premium 
required Term of Indeutures, 4 years.—Apply by letter only to the 
SECKETARY, Kyxoch, Limited, Witton, Birmingham, 
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Phir 
YOoUNTY OF LONDON. 


OUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for four 
bP ~ ASSISTANT MASTERS or MISTRESSES of METHOD ia 
ry = 
ar ana teeching to the es will be in accordance with the Council's 
= Assistant Lecturers ip raining Colleges. : 
a9 3 of application, together with particulars of the posts, can be obtained 
Ah. - EDUCATION OFFICER, yo County Council, Education eae 
. t, W.C. The last day for receiving applications is 11 a.m. 
Victoria Embankmen vere. L. COMME, 


> , 1908. 
on 7th December, Clerk of the London County Council 
tion Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C, 
LCA, Blew “(3th November, 1908. s . 





——————— $$ — 
—————— 


GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


HERWELL HALL OXFORD. 


TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN SECONDARY TEACHERS. 


Recognised by the Board of Education, and by the 
Oxford University Delegacy for Secondary Training. 
Principal: Miss CATHERINE I. DODD, M.A, 
(Late Lecturer in Education, Manchester University). 
tndents are prepared for the Oxford and London Teachivg Diploma, the 
Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate, the Archbishop of Canterbury's Diploma 
to teach Theology, and for the Geography Diploma, 
Fees for the Three Terms from 65 Guineas. 
Two Scholarships of £40 each are offered to Students with a Degree 
entering Cherwell Hall in January, 1909. j 
Details of Scholarships and Loan Fund will be sent on application. 


OUTHPORT PHYSIOAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals — A. 
ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live | Gymnasium Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants, Objects—To train Educated 
Women as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education, All branches and systems 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swiinmmg, Fencing, aud Medical Gymuastics, 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing, Gold and Silver Medals, 
with Diplomas, awarded to successful students, Schools and Colleges 
supplied with qualified teachers. 

ALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do not desire to adopt Physical Train- 
ing a8 a profession are received as Health Studeuts for a special course of 
justruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment. Riding, Fencing, Swim- 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons can also 
be arranged for in all brauches of education. References ——— to Lord 
Kiunaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon, H, J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon, aud Rev. 
E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 











LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 
HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 
$7 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD. Students 
are trained in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics in Colleges and 
Behools. The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 
and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massaye, Anatomy, Physi- 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fenciog, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Kec. 





MHE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN TEACHERS, 

Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A, (London), Lit.D. (Dublin); Girton 
College, Cambridge ; Classical T'ripos ; late Vice-Principal of 8. Mary’s College, 
Paddington. 

A residential College providing a year’s professional training for secondary 
teachers. The course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Cer- 
tificate (Theory and Practice), aud for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London 
University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching Science, 
Languages, Mathematics, aud other subjects in various Schools in Cambridge. 
Students are admitted in January and in September.—Full particulars as to 
qualifications for admission, Scholarships, and Bursaries may be obtained on 
application to Miss M. H. WOOD, Cambridge Training College. 


))ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE (Incorporated) 

TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON. Recoguised by the Board 

of Education. Chairman, Sir William Mather; Treasurer, Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore; Secretary, Mr. Arthur G. Symonds.—For Prospectuses and informa- 
tiouconcerning Scholarships apply to the Principal, Miss E. LAWRENCE. 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French ; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; ‘leacher for Physical Training; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


EA AND MOUNTAIN AIR.—THE CALDER GIRLS’ 
SCHOOL, SEASCALE, CUMBERLAND. 

Unique situation on the North-West Coast, where the climate is bracing, 
sunny, dry, and temperate. Within easy reach of the beautiful scenery of the 
Lake District. Senior House for Girls over 14. Junior House for Girls under 
14. Boarders only. Swedish Gymnastics, Swimming, Safe Bathing. Moderate 
fees. Principals—Misses WILSON. 


T. HELENS, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.—School for the 
Daughters of Gentlemen.—Principals: Miss WINGATE, M.A, (Girton 
College), aud Miss POTTER, assisted by a fully qualitied Staff of resident 
English and Foreign Mistresses and visiting Professors. Special attention 
given to Modern Languages, Music, and Painting. High aud healthy situation 
near the Downs. Tennis and Croquet Lawns, Cricket Field, and Gymnasium, 
Entire charge of Pupils from India and the Colonies. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN 
With Title of L.L.A, 

or Prospectus, apply to the SECKETARY, L.L.A, Scheme, the University, 
St. Andrews, N.B. = as 
HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A, (late Second Mistress 

St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to idividual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others, 


LAR, HOUSE, LYNDHURST GARDENS, 

















HAMPSTEAD, N.W.—High-class Boarding School for Girls. Priucipal, 
iss CONDER, Classica! Tripos. Camb., M.A., Dublin, Thorough Education 

on modern lines. Special attention given to Languages, Music, and Painting. 
i ig ed for advanced Exammations and for the Universities if 
required, ealthy situation. Tennis, hockey, &, 

CAREER FOR GENTLEWOMEN.—MISS HILDA 

AINSLIE prepares Ladies for SECRETARIAL APPOINTMENTS, 
Shorthand, Typewriting, Foreign Languages, &c., thoroughly taught by 
rapid individual method. Special Short Course. Very moderate terms. 
Most central position.—25 Regent Street, London, S.W. 
Cease LIFE.—THATCHAM FRUIT and FLOWER 

FARM, NEW BURY.—GARDENING for GENTLEWOMEN. Practical 
and Theoretical FRENCH MARAICHER SYSTEM, taught by French- 
man. Gardening, Carpentering, Bees, Frait Preserving.—Principals: LILY 
HUGHES.JONES, MARY PEERS, F.R.HS, See l’rosoectus. 











ST ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, LIMITED, 

ST LEONARDS UNIOR SCHOOL 

(ST KATHARINES), ST ANDREWS.—Por Girls from seven to fourteen, 
The climate of St Andrews is considered eminently suitable for children 
from India and the Colonies, and special arrangements can be made for the 
care of such children during the holidays, The School and the Boarding- 
houses in connection with it are situa near the sea, and there are large 
Playgrounds, airy School Buildings and Workshop. Every care is taken to 
combine a thorough modern education with a healthy outdoor life and physical 
training.—Prospectus and School List ou application to the HEAD-MIST ESS, 
St. Katharines Lodve, St Andrews. 
pAxzSS ALLEN’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, 
e EAST DULWICH GROVE, S.E. 

Head-Mistress: Miss J. F. COULTER (Cambridge Classical Tripos). 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, 19th January, 1909. 
ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, TUESDAY, 15th December, 1908, at 

2 o'clock p.m. 
8. W. BICKELL, Clerk to the Governors. 
IR HENRY and LADY PRINSEP RECOMMEND 
very highly two Ladies, who have a small HOME SCHOOL fora limited 
number of GIRLS, in a beautiful and healthy neighbourhood, ane hour from 
London. Most retined home with every educational advantage.—Box 289, 
The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C, 


aa HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Preparation for University Examinations. 

Large Playing-fields for Hockey and Cricket. 

Boarding-House in grounds of 10 acres under supervision of Head- Mistress 
and Staff. 

Terms, &c., on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, Limited, 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM, 
Head-Mistress—Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG, M.A, (Dublin) 
(Late of Girton College, Cambridge; Mediseval and Modern Languages Tripos), 
BOARDING HOUSE, No. 26 Hagley Road (next door to the School), 
House-Mistress, Miss FLORENCE N. DAW, 
Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained from the Secretary, Mr. H. KEELING, 
A.C.A., 109 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


UEEN’S PARK HOUSE, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 
High-class school for girls. Principals: Miss BRADBROOK and Miss 
LEACH. Thorough education. Great care given to French and German con- 
versation, resident mistresses of both nationalities. . Health carefully studied, 
Premises on high ground. S.W. aspect. Garden overlooking sea. Playing-field. 


NROW BOROUGH, SUSSEX.—Boarding-School for Girls. 

Beautiful position, bracing air, over 750 ft. above sea level. Thoroughly 

good education, Special attention to development of character.—Principal : 

Miss A. MELVILL GREEN, B.A., London, Camb, Teachers’ Certifleate 
(Registered).—Address, Whincroft, Crowborough. 


NIR EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 

“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET.—Delightful Home School, 

with thorough education for Gentlemen's Daughters only. Eutire charge of 

Children with parents abroad. Resident trained Nurse. Detached house 4 mins, 
from sea.— For Illustrated Prospectus, apply PRINCIPAL, 


ORRAN SCHOOL, WATFORD, HERTS. 


Head-Mistress, Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A, (London). 
Thorough education of the best type. Healthy sitaation on gravel soil. 
Gymnasium, teunis-courts, fleld fer games. 











A NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARD'S, SUR- 
BITON HILL.—Principals: Miss SUTTILL and Mademoiselle 
BOSSEUX. The HALF-TERM BEGAN on TUESDAY, Nov, 10th. 


NANON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND a 

BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON, Church 

of England. Annual Examivation by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board 

Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and teunis.—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 


H IGHFIELD, HENDON, MIDDLESEX. 
Principals—Miss METCALFE and Miss WALLIS. 
CHRISTMAS HOLIDAYS BEGIN DECEMBER 2lsr. 


— _ ED 








SE — 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. 


VFASTBOURNE CcCOLLEG E, 
President—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE. Head-Master—Rev. 

¥. 8. WILLIAMS, M.A., late Assistant-Master at Rugby School. Special 
Army & Engineering Classes. Physical Drill compulsory for the whole School, 
Cadet Corps. New buildings, racquets uud fives courts, swimming-bath, &c, 
Exhibitious for Sons of Officers and Clergy. 





bf Sb te COLLEGE, JERSEY.—Visitor, the Crown. 

Public School, with classical and modern sides. Several Scholarships of 
£100 and £80 every year at three Oxford Colleges. Very successful Army 
class; FIRST and SIXTH into Sandhurst DIRECT recently. Fine new 
Schoolhouse Buildings on magnificent healthy site. Large cricket-field, three 
fives-courts, School cadet corps, Boardiug fee, 245 per annum, 


V ELLINGBOROUGH GRAMMAR SCHOOL,— 

Healthy and elevated site. Magnificent playing-fields. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Competitive and Professional Preliminary 
Examinations. School Leaving Scholarships.—For Prospectus apply to 
HEAD-MASTER. 


TI\WO SCHOLARSHIPS of annual value of £50 will 
be OFFERED in DECEMBER at a high-class PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL uear London, to promising boys between the ages of 9 and 12, 
Applications must be received by December 10th.—Apply, Box 283, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
)}PSOM COLLEGE.—Preparation for Universities, Civil 
Service, Army, Medical, and other careers. Classical and Modern 
sides; separate Lower School, Open Scholarships annually in March. 
Valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities and Hospitals.—For Prospectus, 
List of Honours, &c., apply BURSAR, Epsom College, 


JALMOUTH.—Health and Education at the Cornish 
Riviera. Highly recommended by Medical men. High-class School at 
moderate fees. New and commodious premises overlooking the open sea. 
Excellent Scieuce Lab. ‘Terms 40 aud 50 Guineas.—All particulars from 
A. NEWLAND DEAKIN, B.A., Head-Master. 


“A GRICULTURAL COLLEGE, TAMWORTH.—Youths 
Trained on Farm of 1.000 acres for Llome or Colonies. Blacksmiths’ work 
Carventry, Riding, aud Shouting taugh:, Open-air life for delicate boys, 
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IRKBECK COLLEGE, 
BREAMS BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES. 
Principal ..  ..  G,. ARMITAGE-SMITH, D.Lit., M.A. 


The College provides Courses of Instruction for the DEGREES OF THE 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON in the FACULTIES of ARTS, SCIENCE, 
ECONOMICS, LAWS, under Recognised Teachers of the University. 

Well-appointed Laboratories. Faci’it s for Research. 

Fall particulars on application to H. Wells Eames, Secretary. 


kK ING EDWARD VII. GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
KING’S LYNN. 
THE MOST MAGNIFICENT SCHOOL BUILDINGS IN ENGLAND. 
Under direct patronage of his Majesty the Kiug, who personally presents 
Head Boy with Gold Medal every year. 
Fees, £52 10s. 
TEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in Mathematics, Science, and 
Classics, £10-£30, 
or a ow ag Prospectus, Views, from Head-Master, Rev. W. BOYCE, 





ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH— 


In the Cheshire Plain, four miles from Crewe. Opened in 1900. 

Modern buildings, standing in 24 acres of grounds. Preparation for University 
Scholarships and Matriculation or for Professional and Commercial Life. 
spencers School in connection with the Senior School will be opened in 

ay. 1909. 

NEXT ENTRANCE EXAMINATION, DECEMBER Sth, at the School. 

For Prospectus and particulars of admission on the Foundation, apply to 
the Head-Master, H. L. JONES, M.A.; or to the CLERK to the GOVERNORS, 
38 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


AKHAM SCHOOL.—The School offers a liberal Educa- 
tion to a limited number of boys, and aims at giving individual 
attention and opportunity to all. The classes are small, all boys have studies, 
and the playing-fields are ample. JUNIOR DEPARTMENT. There are 
numerous Entrance Scholarships and Exhibitions to the Universities provided 
by the endowment. —Particulars from the HEAD-MASTER. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teachiug, aud life; successful prep. for 
Benior School and for Navy.—Apply HEAD-MAS'TER, School House. 


GHERB ORNE PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Boys prepared for Sherborne School, Public Schools, and Osborne.—For 


rtivulars, apply to the Head-Master, LITTLETON POWYS, M.A., Acreman 
House, Sherborne. 


YDAL MOUNT SCHOOL, COLWYN BAY. 
Head-Master: T. G. OSBORN, M.A. 
The Board of Governors will be glad to RECELVE APPLICATIONS for 
ADMISSION to this School. 
For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MASTER. 


UNDLE SCHOOL. 


An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be held in 
DECEMBER, beginning December 8th, when two Scholarships of £40 a year 
and two or more of £30 a year will be offered.—Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 


TLKLEY GRAMMAR SCHOOL, YORKSHIRE. 


Healthily situated near the Moors. Leaving Scholarships to the Univer- 
sities. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 20th, 1909. 
Head-Master, C, W. ATKINSON, M.A. Cantab. 5 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUT COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS, Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. Special advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Appivy HEAD-MASTER, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W.—The next 

EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBI- 

‘LONS will be held on December 3rd, and two following days.—Applications 
should be made at once to the BURSAR. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY — 
TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on 

ECEMBER 2nd to 4th, for Classics, Maths., and Modern Subjects. 
Glasses for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., with- 
out Extra Fea. JUNIOR SCHOOL for boys from 8 to 13. New Science 
Buildings. Five Boarding-houses.—Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GALVIN, M.A, 


ELS T E D 22 2 © bh. 
Head-Master—Rev. FRANK STEPHENSON, M.A. 

Classical, Modern, Army, and Engineering Sides. JUNIOR HOUSE for Boys 

under 13. EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS annually, LEAVING EXHIBITIONS, 

—Illustrated Prospectus from the BURSAR. 
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COLLEGE, TAVISTOCK, DEVON.— 
. ENTRANCE HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £40 
to £15 per annum, will be Offered for Competition on December 7th, 8th, and 
9th. Names and ages of Candidates to be seut to me on or before Ist December. 
No Candidate will be eligible who was born befure 1st December, 1893.—Rev. 
E. I. A. PHILLIPS, Head-Master. 
“QINGING” SCHOLARSHIPS.—PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL of about 90 Boys.—FOUR OFFERED, for Boys aged 10-12, 
with really good voices, value £50, £40, £30, £20 per annum. Residence begins 
January or May. Easy qualifying literary exam.—Apply. before December lUth, 
to G. C, HODGSON, Organist, Mostyn House School, Parkgate, by Chester, 


£ 5O —FIRST-CLASS SCHOOL NEAR LONDON.— 
. e DAUGHTERS of CLERGY, OFFICERS, and PROFESSIONAL 
MEN. Exceptional advantages.—Box 285, The Spectator, 1 Welliugton Street, 
Strand, London, W.C, 


prance. Mietoatectimcaoont De 


NOACHING IN CLASSICS AND LAW. 


BARRISTER, B.A.. LL.B. Cantab. (Classical and Legal Honours), is open to 
TAKE a FEW PUPILS. Special attention to Backward Students.—Apply 
* LAW,” c/o W. H. Smith and Son, “The Bookshop,” Kingsway, W.C. 


ys HEAD of a leading PREPARATORY SCHOOL is 

in a position to OFFER several SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS 
to intelligent BOYS between the ages of 9 and 12, subject to an exawina- 
tion end interview of selected candidates.—For further particulars apply, 
Box 271, The Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


ASTBOURNE.—PRIVATE TUTOR, with a PUPIL 
for London Matriculation next year, WISHES for ANOTHER, either 
for a Special Examination or General Instruction. Moderate terms. Best 




















aaa. 
FL EP PON COURT (lato of Hampstead 


Mr. STALLARD has REMOVED the SCHOOL to 
COCKFOSTERS, EAST BARNET, 


The new School House stands 300 ft. above the sea, in braci i 
soil, in 35 acres of ground, and . lighted vy electricity. “Te hee nea 
gymnasium and bathing place. 40 Eutrance Scholarshi in . 
Schools in the last ten years, ea, Publig 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECKIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Ch 
near Dieppe. Conversational Freuch sey acquired. Special faciliti 
Music (Pianoforte, Sivging, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sket “eo 
Classes, German. O »portunities for every form of healthy enjoym, 
Gourses of Practical te Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmakine 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Diep ~ na 


ARIS.—Mlle. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to stndy Languages, Music, and Art with 
first-class Professors. Practical Cookery and Dressmaking, Only French 
spoken. Beautiful house with a large garden in Auteuil, the healthiest part 
of Paris, near the Bois. Concerts aud Galleries attended.—Apply, 46 Bue dg 
Docteur Blanche, Paris. 


a 

IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Php. 

BRITISH CHAPLAIN, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 

at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 

Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received, 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


PDESIDENCE AND EDUCATION IN FRANOE 


FRENCH PROFESSOR will RECEIVE in his house BOYS or YOUNG 
LADIES. Highest references. 
_ Apply to Professor LEBONNOIS, 16 Rue Guilbert, Caen. 


RESDEN, A, Ublandstr. 41.—The Frl. HORICHS offey 

a REFINED HOME to DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. All advap. 

tages for German and other accomplishments. Pleasant family life with all 
home comforts. Only 6-8 received. Mrs. Broome-Giles, 7 Ulster Terrace 
Regent's Park, London, will kindly give reference. 


T EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Educa. 

tional HOME for GIRLS of 16 years and upwards. House well 
situated, facing pine woods. Exceptional advantages for LANGUAGES, MUSIC 
HISTORY, ART. Individual attention, Every facility for Outdoor Sports.— 
Entrance at any time. 


ANNOVER. PASTOR em. WOLTERS, 2 Dero tpstr,, 
RECEIVES limited number of PAYING GUESTS. Refined comfortable 
home. Quiet ceutral position. Family life. Excellent table. Large airy rooms, 
Splendid opportunity to acquire pure German. English, French, Spanish known, 
Terms (incl. personal instruction daily), mouthly £9, yearly £100. Highest refs, 


ching, Art 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENGIES. 


CHOOLS in ENGLAND or ABROAD for 
BOYS and GIRLS. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of 
the BEST SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this country and on the 
Continent, will be pleased to aid parents in their selection by 
sending (free of charge) prospectuses and full particulars of 
reliable and highly-recommended establishments. When writing 
please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and give some 
idea of the fees to be paid. 

PATON’'S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1908. 1,238 pp., 
red cloth, 1s. 6d.; post-free, 2s. 700 Schools, 9uU Illustrations, 

J. and J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. Telephone: 5053 Central. 


BEFORE SELECTING A SCHOOL OR TUTOR 








Parents should consult (free of charge) Messrs. 
TRUMAN and KNIGHTLEY, Ltd., Educational Agents, who are in 
close touch with all the best establishmeuts for Boys and Girls in 
Great Britain and on the Continent, many of which they have 
personally inspected. 

A GUIDE TO SCHOOLS, TUTORS, &c. (500 pages), containing 
full particulars of over 1,000 schools, &c., will be sent to parents, post- 
free, sixpence. 

AAdrexe Eeneation Department, 158 to 162 Oxford Street, London, W. 


DU CATION, 

A Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or ‘TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr, Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 

36 Sackville Street, London, W, 


NOMPETENT ASSISTANCE to PARENTS in CHOICE 
of SCHOOLS gratis by University Men and old Schoolmasters, who 

only recommend Schools (Boys and Girls) they have personally visited. 
Publishers of “THE SCHOLASTIC GUIDE.” Assistant Masters, 
Mistresses, and Governesses Introduced. “THE” SCHOLASTIC 
AGENCY CO., Ltd., C. J. S. Nicwon, M.A. (Cantab.) and W. W. 
Browne, M.A. (Oxon.), 217 PICCADILLY, W. ’Phone : 1567 GerRagD. 








CHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.--Prospectuses of the leading Schools, and every informa- 

tion, supplied to Parents FREE OF CHARGE. Please state 

upils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate school fees 

veuired.--UNIVERSITY SCHOLASTIC AGENCY, 122 Begent 
Street, W. Established 1858. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
raduntes) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, B. J. BEEVOR, M.A.,22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


OINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHERS 
(Under the Management of a Committee appointed by the Teachers’ 
Guild, College of Preceptors, Head Mistresses’ Association, and Association of 
Assistant Mistresses.)—Address; 74 Guwer Street, Loudon, W.C. Registrar: 
Miss ALICE M. FOUNTAIN. Hours for Interviews (preferably by appoint- 
ment): lla.m. tol pm. ond 2 p.m. to 5 p.m. ; Saturday until 3 p.m. 


MyXO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN 
RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS in London, the Country, or at 
the Seaside sent free of charge with full particulars.—MEDICAL, &c., 




















references —“GRADUATE,” c/o J. and J. Paton, 143 Cannon Street, 
London. 


ASSOCIATION, Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. ‘Telegraphie 
Address, “ Triform, Loudon.” Telephoue No, 1304 (Gerrard), 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


CURLING, TOBOGGANNING, SKATING, 
SLEIGHING, &c. 
Battaicues—Granp HoTet AUBFPINE. 
Sr. BEATENBERG—GRAND HorTet VicTorRta, 
Horet BeLvtevve. 
Cuamonrx—Grawp Horet Courter. 
Horet pes ALPeEs. 
CursteREsS—HoTeL CHAMOSSAIRE, 
KaNDERSTEG—GRAND HorTet Victoria, 
KiosTerRs—GranD Horet VEREINA, 
Lenzerueipe—Horet Kuruavs. 
Horet ScHWweizERHor, 
Mowtana—Patace Hore... 
Moreins—Granv Horet pes Barns. 
Vittars Sur-OLton—Granp Horet Mvuveray, 
Horet BELievee. 
Horet pu Parc. 
+> May woe 
in some of the above Hotels have already been booked for 
one All rooms must be booked in London, and Plans of any of 
yen Hotels will be forwarded on application to 
The SECRETARY, ALPINE SPORTS, Ltd., 5 Endsleigh Gardens, 


London, N.W. 


gee G, 


GELLING, SKATING, TOBOGGANNING ON THE 

ALPS.—For full particulars of best Resorts see “* PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
WINTER SPORTS Y AR-BOOK,”’ with Club “ Who's Who,” cloth, Ilus- 
trated, 1s., post-free, from WA TKIN WATKINS, Hon, Secretary, Highfield, 
Harrow. FE 

ISS BISHOP’S Small, Private TOURING PARTIES. 
M SICILY and CALABRIA with the RIVIERAS (Syracuse, Catania, 
Palermo, Taormina, Amalfi, Salerno, Cannes, Nice, &c.). January 19th. ITALY 
(Rome, Naples, Florence, Venice, &c.), March. TOURAINE (Mediwval Cha- 
teaux), May. Incl. terms. Refs. exchanged.—27 St. George's Road, Kilburn. 


“4 T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO Visitors enjoy every 
Hotel comfort, with Hydro advantages. Every kind of Bath, Massage 
and Electricity. Resident physician (M.D.) 


ATIONAL ORPHAN HOME, Ham Common, Surrey. 

Founded 1849 for Orphan Girls, who are received without distinction 

of religion, and trained for domestic service, Chairman: His Grace the 

Duke of Portland. DONATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS, and LEGACIES are 

SORELY NEEDED. Help is earnestly solicited. Bankers: Lloyds Bank, 16 
St. James's Street, S.W. —Address: The SECRETARY, at the Ornhanace, 











ESIDENTIAL HOTEL, containing study bedrooms; 

» large smoking-room. Moderate terms to Students reading for 
LCS. or the Law. Highest references.—16 & 18 St. Stephen’s Square, 
REE a Se PE tae 

PILEPSY.—TO MEDICAL ADVISERS.—A few 

Vacancies in a Modern House at Maghull, Lancashire, specially 
erected and equipped for the treatment of Gentleinen sulf>riug from Epilepsy. 
Experienced edical and Nursing treatment, Farming and Gardening. 
Billiards, Lawn Tennis, Cricket, Bowls, &.—Apply W. GRISEWOOD, 
9 Exchange Street East, Liverpool. 


0 SECURE FRIENDS AND FRIENDSHIPS join 
the CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 10s. 6d.; or the ENGLISH- 
SPEAKERS’ LINK, 2s. 6d., of 350 Mansion House Chambers, E.C. 
UBLIC-HOUSE REFORM.—The People’s Refreshment 
House Association, Ltd., founded by the Bishop of Chester, manages 
68 Licensed Inns. Ask for List and Report. APPLY for 21 SHARES. 
Five per cent. paid since 1899. 
P.R.H.A., Broadway Chambers, Westminster. 
YNYPEWRITING W ANTE D. 
Literary So ere Terms, 10d, per 1,000 words, No manifolding. 
—Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 











RIVATE ACCOUNT BOOK for Country or City 
Gentlemen, Fulfils every requirement from Cash Book to Balance- 
Sheet and Income-Tax. Satisfaction guaranteed. 10s. 6d. post-paid, or full 
particulars free. Household Account Book, 3s. 6d. post-free.—-McQUEEN & 
CO., Moat Road N., Leicester. 
was OLD ENGLISH DRINKING GLASSES, 
the Bowls Engraved with Inscriptions, Coats-of-Arms, Portraits, 
the word “FIAT,” and other Emblems; also Old China Jugs and Mugs 
decorated with a Rose and the word ‘ FIAT.”"—LAW, FOULSHAM, and 
COLE’S ANTIQUE GALLERIES, 7 South Molton Street, London, W. 


LD FALSE TEETH BOUGHT.—Send to us any old 
Artificial Teeth you have for disposal. Most liberai offers by the largest 

firm in the World.—R. D. aud J. B. FRASER, Ltd., Desk 146, Princes Street, 
Inswich. Established 1838. Bankers-—Capital and Counties. 
( LD ARTIFICIAL TEETH BOUGHT. 
Persons wishing to receive full value should apply to the manufac- 
turing Dentists, Messrs. BROWNING, instead of to provincial buyers. If 
forwarded by post, value per return, or offer made.—Chief Offices, 63 Oxford 
Street, London, Est. 100 years. 


}{XTRA POCKET MONEY.—Gold Jewellery, Watches, 
4 Chains, Rings, Trinkets, Silver, Antiques, aud Precious Stones bought 
for Cash. Best value sent for parcels. or offers made, (Reference Capital 
and Counties Bank.)—R. D. and J, B. FRASER, Ltd., Goldsmiths (Desk 263), 
Princes Street, Ipswich. Established 1833, 


N USIC BY MATL.—We will send any Musical Publication, 
British or Foreign, post-free, promptly. Low prices. Immense stocks. 
SPECIAL TERMS TO SCHOOLS. Violin Catalogue, 25.000 publications, post- 
free 3d.—MURDOCH, MURDOCH, and CO., Hatton House, Hatton Garden, 
London, E.C.; and Birmingham, Brighton, Cambridge, Newcastle, Southsea. 


OOK BARGAINS.—Sichel’s Catherine de Medici, 16s., 
AJ for 6s.; Hodgkin’s Early English Pottery, 42s., for 25s.; Clouston’s 
English Furniture and Makers of 18th Century, 10s. 6d., for 6s. 6d.; Dod’s 
Peerage, &c., 1904, 2is., for 4s.; Chaffers’ Pottery and Porcelain, 42s,, for 
28s. 6d.; Lady Dilke’s French Engravers and Draughtsmen of the 18th 
Ceutury, 23s., & l4s.; Burke’s Peerage, 1907, 42s., for 248.; Cole’s British 
Trees, 2 vols., 34s., for 14s.; Who’s Who, 2 vols., 1907, 1l1s., for 5s.; William- 
son's George Morland, large paper, 63s. net, for 36s.; Harmsworth Self- 
Educator, 8 vols., 30s,; Harmsworth Eucy., 10 vols., 56s., for 30s. 100,000 
Books in Stock for Sale or Exchange. Please state wants —BAKER’S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 

















Cheques and Money Orders payable to Jonn Baker. Money 
Orders to be made payable at Post Ofice, Southampton Street, Strand, 
to Joun Baker, of 1 Wellington Street. Business letters should be 
addressed to ‘Tne Puewisuer, “ Spectator” Office, 1 Wellington 
Street, London, W.C. 








The Course of Gout. 


How Uric Acid Undermines the Health. 


Once the gouty habit has been set up, it continues until the 
right course is taken to check its progress. It is an insidious 
enemy. Its advent is not easily recognisable by those who have 
not studied it. It comes upon one quietly and stealthily. It 
may affect one for a very long time and be unsuspected, though 
one cannot feel well during that time. 

In the majority of cases the only symptoms which attend the 
incipient phases of the gouty tendency are of a dyspeptic 
character, and lead the victim into taking remedies which not 
only fail to give satisfactory relief from the symptoms, but 
permit the gouty habit to continue its course. 

The dyspeptic symptoms by which the gouty habit is manifested 
are acidity, heartburn, pain and fulness after meals, heaviness, 
drowsiness, and disinclination for thought or movement. There 
are always unmistakable signs of a sluggish liver in these cases. 
The appetite becomes capricious, at times being almost ravenous 
and at others necessitating much coaxing. 


GOUTY SIGNS 

which betoken the early stages of the uric acid habit are 
especially evident during bad weather, or after the gouty subject 
has been exposed to wet or cold, or has been subject to over- 
exertion. ‘Then pains and aches will be experienced for a time, 
but are seldom recognised as of gouty origin. These may take 
the form of dull aches in the muscular tissues or the joints, or 
they may be of a sharp stabbing nature—very acute, but not 
remaining long. 

Anyone who has the symptoms given above is unquestion- 
ably a gouty subject, and if he or she does not now adopt asa 
precautionary measure an efficient uric acid eliminant some 
serious form of gout will inevitably supervene. The fact that 
the gouty habit is progressing is very often shown by the appear- 
ance of small nodules under the skin, commonly around the 
finger-joints, the outer rim of the earsand on the eyelids, though 
they may appear also in other parts of the body. At the same 
time, there may be irritation and burning of the skin, this being 
most noticed in the palms of tne hands, between the fingers, and 
on the ankles. Such symptoms are in themselves sometimes the 
first notifications of the presence of an excess of uric acid in 
the system, but, as a rule, they follow or attend the dyspeptio 
symptoms. 

The uric acid, in its course through the system, deposits 
crystalline particles in places where the circulation is feeble. 
These deposits, which are known as urate of soda, are responsible 
for the pain, swelling, and inflammation of the most serious 
gouty ailments. 


SERIOUS GOUTY ILLS. 


The urate of soda causes all the agony attending an acute 
attack of gout; is responsible for the distress of rheumatic 
gout and gouty rheumatism; causes the persistent and intense 
pain in the loins known as lumbago; sets up the acute agony 
of sciatica, which extends down the thigh to the knee and 
often causes lameness; gives rise to the numbness or tingling 
in the muscles of the arm which develops into severe pain, and 
is known as neuritis; is the origin of the acute agony and 
prostrating illness of stone and gravel; and it causes the skin 
irritation and blemishes which characterise gouty eczema. 

One may, however, be gouty and not develop any of the above 
serious ailments which attend the settling in any part of the 
system of uratic deposits. Instead, one may become a victim to 
suppressed gout, a very prevalent result of an inherited gouty 
tendency, which is characterised by occasional dull aches and 
pains all over the body, lowness of spirits, frequent headaches, 
dulness and disinclination for work, poor appetite and other 
dyspeptic troubles, and irritability. 

It is quite futile to expect relief from any of the ills which 
have their origin in uric acid impregnation until the uric acid 
has been cleared out of the system, and the gouty habit counter- 
acted. ‘To accomplish this it is necessary to employ a powerful 
uric acid eliminant and solvent, such as Bishop's Varalettes. 

Bishop’s Varalettes have the power to overcome the gouty 
habit at any stage, and to remove, by the only rational process 
known to science, the pain, swelling, inflammation, and other 
distressing symptoms which characterise gouty ailments, 

If you have any of the signs of a gouty tendency, you should 
take Bishop’s Varalettes immediately, for their timely use during 
the incipient stages of the uric acid habit will check that habit 
and ward off serious gouty suffering. 


THE DIET IN GOUT. 
A booklet on gouty ailments which is issued by the manu- 
facturers of Bishop’s Varalettes explains how Bishop’s Varalettes 
act and why they prove so efficacious in all forms of gout. It 
describes clearly the symptoms of the principal uric acid ailments, 
and gives full directions for their treatment. An authoritative 
dietary for the gouty subject is included in this booklet, giving 
general rules, and classifying the principal foods and beverages 
as harmless or injurious. This valuable little book may be had 
free from Alfred Bishop, Ltd., Manufacturing Chemists (Est. 
1857), 48 Spelman Street, London, N.E. Ask for Booklet Y. 
Bishop’s Varalettes may be taken in any liquid without the 
slightest inconvenience. They dissolve rapidly with brisk effer- 
vescence, and they are quite tasteless. Of all chemists, 1s,, 2s., and 
5s. (25 days’ treatment), or from the makers, address above, 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. Itis as natural to 
be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, all 
diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result 
ofthe transgressions of physiologic and hygienic law. 
This is the science of health in a nutshell.’—Densmore, 


ENO’S 
FRUIT 
, SALT 


NATURE’S ANTIDOTE FOR 
HUMAN ILLS arising from the 
neglect or violation of her laws. 


*Our acts our angels are, for good or ill, 
Our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





CAUTION. 

Examine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘ FRUIT 
SALT?’ Without it you have the sincerest form of flattery— 
IMITATION. 

Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), 
‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E, 





A Source of Pleasure and Delight. 


PLAYER’S 
Navy Mixture 


Commends itself to all who love a pipe. 


A fragrant Mixture invented by the Proprietors of Player's Navy 
Cut (itself a tobacco of world-wide reputation), it adds a new 
delight to smoking. 


SOLD IN TWO STRENGTHS: 
MILD, 1s. 8d. per }-lb. Tin; Sd. per oz. 
MEDIUM, 1s. Gd. per }-lb. Tin; 44d. per oz. 


John Player and Sons, Nottingham, will forward testing samples post-free 
to applicants mentioning this paper. 


Tue Imprrrtat Tozsacco Co. (oF Great Britaty anpD Iretanp), Limitep. 





Those who do their 


FRENCH GARDENING 


on the economical methods explained in Mr. Anton’s 
book, “French Gardening without Capital” (which 
is published by Stanley Paul, of Clifford’s Inn, 
London, and sold by all Newsagents and Book- 
sellers, price 3d.), will be able to get from us 
all they want at a comparatively trifling cost, as 
per the special offers contained in our adver- 
tisements in that publication. 


Our Free List of F. G. Specialities 
sent to any address on application. 


CHEAP WOOD CO., 16 & 17 Devonshire Sq., E.C. 


YOCKROACHES — BLACKBEETLES. — “ Wetwang 
J Vicarage, York, Aug. 22, 1908, — Lady Philadelphia Cole has much pleasure 
iu informing Messrs. Howarth and Fair that their Blackbeetle Paste, ‘ Blattis,’ 


as 
Dr. J. Collis Browne’s 


CHLORODYNE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most 
valuable Medicine ever discovered, and js 
unrivalled as a Remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
Asthma, Bronchitis. It acts like a Charm in 
Diarrhcea and Dysentery, and is the only 
palliative in Neuralgia, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Convincing Medical Testimony accompanies 
each bottle. Of all Chemists, 1/1}, 2/9, 4/6, 
Insist on having Dr. J. Collis Browne’s Chloro. 
dyne. The Original and Only Genuine. 


For Coughs and Colds, 


BRAMPTON Motor Chaing 
FOR ALL TYPES OF CARS IN STOCK. 


JACKMAN and CoO,, 


138 LONG ACRE, W.C. 
Tel. No. 11468 CENTRAL, 


THE SOUTH DEVON HEALTH AND 
HOLIDAY RESORT. 
BISHOP’S TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


One of the Loveliest Spots in the County, Established 25 years, 
Beautiful Private Grounds. Turkish and other Baths, 


Cc. F. CARPENTER, Proprietor. 
A HOUSE WITH A REPUTATION FOR IDEAL 


MOTOR CLOTHING. 


Write for beautifully Illustrated Brochure containing full particulars and 
prices of Motoring Coats, Hats, Caps, Goggles, Boots, and Leggings; aud 
Chauffeurs’ Uniforms, 


HYAM & CO., Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


Also at Birmingham, Wolverhampton, and Leeds. 

















STEAM PACKET COMPANY, 
18 Moorgate Street, E.C., and 32 Cockspur Street, S.W, 


SPECIAL TOURS, NOVEMBER—MARCH, 


WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES. 


60 days, £65; 75 days, £75. 
SPANISH MAIN, JAMAICA, CUBA, and MEXICO, 10 weeks, £70, 
For Illustrated Booklet and full particulars apply as above. 

















PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited. 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 
INVESTED FUNDS...... £70,000,000. 


THE OLDEST AND BEST. 


A DAM 87S wo feci'ns hesitation in recommending it 
FURNITURE 


use to all housewives,”—The Queen. 
For Furniture, Brown Boots, Patent fay L Ss H 
P : . 


Leather, Oil Cloths, Motor-Car Bodies, 
MADE AT SHEFFIELD, AND SOLD ALL OVER THE WORLD. 





and all Varnished & Enamelled goods, 


A Pamphiet on infant Feeding free. 


The “Allenburys” Foods 


MILK FOOD No.1. MILK FOOD No. 2. MALTED FOOD No.3 
From birth to3 months. From 3 to 6 months, 
A Progressive Dietary, unique in providing nourishwent suited to the growing 
digestive powers of young Infants from birth upwards, and free from dangerous 
germs. These Foods safeguard children trom Diarrhwa aad- Digestive 
Troubles so often caused by a contaminated milk supply of towns, especially 
in hot weather. 


ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd., Lombard St., LONDON. 
DEVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 


or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED ot 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ARY INTEREST 


From 6 months upwards. 





proved most efficacious in exterminating a loug-endured pest.” Tius 1/3, 2/3, 
4,6 (post free). —HOWARTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield, 


BUCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Piace, Waterloo Bridge, Straud, 
Kstablished 1835, Capital (Paid up) £000,000, 
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PIANOLA PIANO 


Allows you to Play 
Music just as Easily 
as you Read Books. 








HE Pianola Piano makes music as accessible as_ literature. 
You can belong to the Pianola Lending Library of Music 
Rolls just as you belong to the Library of Books. 


You can secure new music just as you secure new books, 
at a moderate cost. The Pianola Piano has popularised music, 
popularised it in the very best sense of the word. The Pianola 
Piano is par excellence everybody’s instrument, for everyone 
can play it. 


It embodies many unique devices, of which the principal 
ones are the Metrostyle and Themodist. The Metrostyle is 
indispensable in unfamiliar compositions, for it provides authori- 
tative tempo. It is not enough to be able to play the notes 
correctly ; you must play with suitable rhythm and tempo. This 
is assured by the Metrostyle. When once you have seen how 
a composition ought to be played according to the special 
Metrostyle interpretations provided by great composers and 
pianists, you can dispense with the Metrostyle and play entirely 
in accordance with your own ideas of interpretation. The 
Themodist accents the notes comprising the melody, providing, 
in fact, ‘‘ touch.” 


The Pianola Piano can be obtained for Cash or Deferred 
Payments, and ordinary pianos will be taken in part exchange, 
full value being allowed. 


You are invited to call or write for full particulars, specifying 
Catalogue B.B. 





































THE ORCHESTRELLE COMPANY, 





ZEOLIAN HALL, 


135-6-7 New Bond Street, London, W. 
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MORLEY’S 


“GLADSTONE” 
at 5/- net. 


Now on sale,—Lloyd’s Popular 


Edition of 


MORLEY’S LIFE OF GLADSTONE. 








| NEW ATLAS 


OF THE 


CHINESE 
EFM PIRE 


JUST PUBLISHED, 


10/6 net 


Tho Royal Geographical Society's Journal says :— 


It is issued by the proprietors of “The Daily © setdwe This Atlas cannot fail to be of the greatest 
Chronicle” in two handsome crown octavo volumes, eden, The maps are entirely new, and have 
and is absolutely complete and unabridged. been compiled with great care....... The price of 





The two volumes contain 1,514 pages and nearly 


800,000 words ; 
paper ; 
Gladstone ; and are 


in gold. 


most illustrious living English man of 


a history of the Victorian Age. 


they are clearly printed upon good 
; have Wood-engraved Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. 
bound in dark red cloth, 
Not only is this a Life of Gladstone by the 


Orders for Lloyd's 
Popular Edition of Morley’s LIFE OF GLAD. 


STONE may be placed with your Bookseller ad 
sent direct, accompanied by a remittance for FIVE | 


the Atlas, 


sidering 





IOs. 


the 


work of Missions. 
China than we do of France, which still in the 


ordinary atlas is represe 


6d. 
amount 


net, is remarkably low, 


of 


con- 


time and labour the 


production has entailed.” 


| The “Spectator” says :— 
stamped | | “This is a very valuable addition to our know. 
| ledge of Eastern geography,—an incidental 
letters, but it ‘4 advantage, by the way, that we get from the 


We can know more about 


nted by a single map,” 


A Prosp-ctus, with fuller detaiis, 





SHILLINGS, to the MAN AG E R, - DA I ise | will bo sont upon application. 
CHRONICLE” (Dept. 29), FLEET STREET, | ih ah i 
LONDON, who will then forward the volumes THE CHINA nn Newington Green, 
entcngy free. To the Colonie; or foreign countries /MORGAN & SCOTT, Ltd, 12 Paternoster Buildings, 
the price, post-paid, is 5s. 6d. Lor. don, E.C. 

| ! 

|THE UNION BANK OF (|S. H. HAMER’S NEW BOOKS 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 
light Dinner Wine, The quality 
of this wine will be found equal to 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old ia 


Per Doren, 
Bots. §- Bots, 


bottle, Ou comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at hixher prices, 


‘The appreciation this wine meets 
with from the coustautiy increas- 
ing number of customers it pro- 
cures us in Loudon aud the 
Proviuces, gives us additional con- 
tidence m submitting it to thoge 
who like pure Bordeaux wine, 

8 Dosen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 
Pavd to any Karliray Station, meludimy Cases 

and Botties. 


17/6 9/9 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them 1u value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


AUTHORS’ AGENCY. 
Established 1879. 
Iuterests of authors capably represente]; thirty 
years’ practical experience. Agreements for 
publishing arranged. MSS. read and placed with 
suitable publishers.—Terms and testimonials on 
application to 


Mr. A. M. BURGHES, Literary Agent, 
34 Paternoster Row, London. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


AUSTRALIA, LIMITED 


Incorporated 1330. 





Established 1837, 





Paid-up Capital .... ..£1,500,000 
Reserve Fund ........ £1,230,000 
Reserved Liability of P roprietors £3,000,000 








HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNUILL, London, E.C. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS are granted 
ou the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian 
States aud New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are also made. 
BILLS are purchased or sent for collection, 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on 
terms wich may be ascertained on application, 


PHENIX ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
dead Offices 
19 & 70 LOMB ak D STREE?, LONDON, E.C, 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
FIRE. LIFE. ACCIDENT. 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION, 


FIDELITY GUARANTEE. BURGLARY, &c. 
Total Assets exceed .... ..........0..0+.7,000,000 
_ Claimes Paid enced ‘ 84,000, nO 


READING- CASES FOR THE 
™ SPECTATOR ‘ 


To hold Six ra tine 2s. each, 
By post, 2s. 3d. 
May be had by order through any Bovok- 
seller or Newsagent, 





Or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON SCESEr, STRAND. 


A pure Solution, 
For Acidity of the Stomach, 
For Heartburn and Headache. 


For Gout and Indigestion. 


Safest and most Effective Aperient 
for Regular Use. 


} 
| 
| 
| 





FOR CHILDREN. 
THE MAGIC WAND 


Illustrated by HARRY BROUNTREE. 3s. 64, 
THE WONDERFUL ISLES 
Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. 8s. 64, 


|THE PRINCESS & THE DRAGON 


Illustrated by JOHN HASSALL and T, 
BUTLER-STONEY, 3s, 6d, 


PETER PINK-EYE 


Illustrated by HARRY ROUNTREE. 
THE BUCCANEERS 
By A. E. BONSER. 
Illustrated by J. R. MONSELL. 2s. 64. 
THE LITTLE MAID WHO DANCED 
TO EVERY MOOD 


By HELENA NYBLOM. 
Illustrated by AGNES STRINGER and D, 
ANDREWES. 2s. 64. 


2s. 6d, 


“We do not know of any modern English 
nursery literature that is better than Mr. Hamer's 
delightful glamorous tales.” — Liverpool Courier. 


By Mrs. ERNEST AMES. 


LITTLE RED FOX 
Square 8vo, picture boards, and 12 Coloured 
Illustrations, 1s, 6d. net. 


DUCKWORTH & 
3 Henrietta Stree t, Covent Gar ‘den, 


“K” BOOTS 


are made to suit all Climates and all Wearers, 
Kesidents abroad can order from the toca 
“h’’ Agent. Where there 3 no “ K” Boot 
Agency, any high-class Store will obtain from 
“K" Boot Manwacturers, Kendal, Bnyland, 


“K” SHOES. 


Cheques and Money Orders payabie to 
Joun BAKER. Money Orders to be made 
payable at Post Office, Southampton Street, 
Strand, to JoHN Baker, of 1 Wellington 
Street. Business Letters should be addressed 
to THe PubLisHEerR, “ Spectator” Office, 
di Wellington Street, London, W.C. 


CO., 
London, W.C. 
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MACMILLAN'S NEW BOOKS. 


French Prints of the Eighteenth 


Century. By RALPH NEVILL. 
With 50 Full-page Plates, 8vo, 15s. net. 


The ‘he Engraved Work of J. M. W. 
Turner, R.A. By W. G. RAWLINSON, 


Author of “Turner's Liber Studiorum.” With Photogravure 
Portrait. 3vols. Vol. I, LINE ENGRAVINGS ON COPPER, 
1794-1839. 8vo, 20s. net. 

Also an Edition on mn Hand- made Paper, Super-Royal 8vo, 30s, net. 





The Book of the Pearl. 
The History, Art, Science, and Industry of the Queen 


of Gems. 
By Dr. G. F. KUNZ and Dr. C. H. STEVENSON. 
100 Full-page Plates and Maps, Royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. 


* Reads like a fascinating romance. The work, which is furnished with a 
copious index and arrample bibliography, is a monume nt of research, and, as 
a qzctopendin of of the pear!, is ‘unsurpe assed,’’—Times. 


Earthwork of England. 
Prehistoric, Roman, Saxon, Danish, Norman, and 
Mediwval. By A. HADRIAN ALL‘ ROFT, M.A. Illus- 
trated with Plans, Sections, &c., 8vo, 18s, net. 


With 














—_——— 


Herculaneum, Past, Present, and 


Future. sy CHARLES WALDSTEIN, Litt.D., Ph.D., 
L.H.D., and LEONARD SHOOBRIDGE, M.A. With Coloured 
Frontispiece, numerous Photogravure Plates, and other Illus- 
trations and Maps, Imperial 8vo, 21s. net. 


VOLUME I. YVUST PUBLISHED, 
Origin and Development of the 
Moral Ideas. By EDWARD WESTERMARCK, 


Ph.D., Martin White Professor of Sociology in the University 
of London. In 2 vols. Svo. Vol. II, 14s. net. 
Precwusly published: Vol. I. 14s, net. 


Highways and Bywaysin Surrey. 
By ERIC PARKER. With over 140 Illustrations by HUGH 
THOMSON. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. [ Tuceday. 


A Motor-Flight through France. 
By EDITH WHARTON. Illustrated, Extra Crown §vo, 
8s. 6d. net. 


“The most beautiful European travel-book that has appeared since Mr 
Hevle tt's The Road in Tuscany.’ "—Daily News, 


William Haig Brown of Charterhouse. 
A Short Biographical Memoir. By some of his Pupils, and 
Edited by his Son, HAROLD E. HAIG BROWN. With 
Portrait, 8vo, 7s. 6d. : net. 








A Singer’s Trilogy: 
Soprano—The Primadonna—The Diva’s Ruby. 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. In 3 vols. Printed on India 
Paper, limp leather, in cloth box, 10s. 6d. net. 


FREDERIC HARRISON, 


Realities and Ideals: 
Social, Political, Literary, and Artistic. 
By FREDERIC HARRISON. 


FREE TRADE IN BEING 


By RUSSELL REA, M.P. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


Extra Crown &vo, 7s. 6d, net. 








2nd EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


The Taxation of the Liquor 
Trade. 


By JOSEPH ROWNTREE and ARTHUR 
SHERWELL, M.P. Vol. I. PUBLIC-HOUSES, HOTELS, 
RESTAURANTS, ——— RAILWAY BARS, AND 
CLUBS. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net 


The Story of the New England 
Whalers. By JOHN R. SPEARS. 


Crown 8vyo, 6s. 


Illustrated, 





*." MACMILLAN’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST-FREE 
ON APPLICATION. 


MACMILLAN and CO., Ltd., London. 





“Few modern historians are so popular as 
H. E. Marshall.” — Pritish Weekly. 


IMPORTANT NEW VOLUME FOR 
CHILDREN,.—Jdust Out. 


By the Author of ‘Our Island Story.” 


OUR EMPIRE STORY. 


A Child’s History of the British Empire. 
By H. E. MARSHALL. 


With 20 Illustrations in Colour from Drawings 
by J. R. SKELTON. 


In this volume the author tells the story of the British Empire 
in the same simple and vivid style as the story of Britain itself 
is narrated in “Our Island Story,” now such a universal favourite. 
Probably no child’s history enjoys such a continued popularity as 
“Our Island Story,” and it is hoped that the present volume, 
taking our young readers farther afield, will have an equal vogue. 


Bold Type. Attractive Binding. Large square 8vro, 7s. 6d. net. 





A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR 
CHILDREN, 


OUR ISLAND STORY. 


A Child’s History of England. 
By H. E. MARSHALL. 
30 Illustrations in Colour by A. S. FORREST. 


Attractively Bound. Pold Type. Third Edition. 


7s. 6d. net. 


Large square 8ro, 


“Every child may comprehend exactly what is written......In 
all respects, the work is to be warmly commended.”—Scotsman 


“The intelligent child will read these historic tales with 
delight, and master unconsciously the landmarks of English 
History.”—British Weekly. 


“As a gift-book for the young ‘Our Island Story’ should be 
one of the most p pul: ar—as it is certainly one of the best pro- 
duced—of the season. — Westminster G azette 


“The child is to put this volume, not at the lesson-book end of 
the shelf, but with ‘Robinson Crusoe’ and the like. So the 
preface suggests, and rightly. It is eminently readable, a success, 
we should say, in what looks much easier than it is, telling a 
story in simple words.” —Spectator. 


SCOTLAND’ Ss “STORY. 


By H. E. MARSHALL, 


With 20 Original Drawings by J. R. SKELTON, 
J. HASSALL, and SHAW CROMPTON Reproduced in 
Full Colours. 


Bold Type. Attractive Binding. Large square 8ro, 7s, 6d. net 
It is hoped that this work will meet the often expressed wish 
for a Child’s History of Scotland simple enough to be read by or 
to children, in good type, adequately illustrated, and outward! 
, 5 7 


attractive. 


“4 worthy successor to this author’s delightful ‘Our Island 


Story.’ "—Scotsman 


“Nothing could be better for the young student of history 
than this well “Pt nted, well-illustrated volume. The coloured 
plates by Skeltor oo n nd Shaw Crompton we cannot praise 
too highly.” - British Weekl 

“As a child’s history of Scotland it is all that it should be. 
The first and most essential requisite has been duly kept in view, 
and the language is excellently suited to the comprehension of 
those for whom it is intended.”—Glasgow Herald, 


Published ry T. C and EB. C. JACK, 


16 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. ; and Edinburgh. 
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A. & C. BLACK’S LIST. 
THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 


THE KINGDOM OF JUDAH. 

By the Rev. Professor T. K. CHEYNE, D.Litt., D.D., late 
Oriel Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture at 
Oxford ; Fellow of the British Academy. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. 
By PAUL W. SCHMIEDEL, Professor of Theology at 
Ziirich. Translated by MAURICE A. CANNEY, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Price 3s. 6d. net. 


EGYPT IN ASIA: 
A Plain Account of Pre-Biblical Syria and Palestine. By 
GEORGE CORMACK. Containing 4 Maps, 24 Full-page 
Illustrations, and 24 figures in the text. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


THE STORY OF THE PHARAOHS. 
A Short History of Ancient Egypt. By the Rev. JAMES 
BAIKIE, F.R.A.S., Author of “Through the Telescope.” 
Containing 2 Maps, 32 Full-page Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs, and 49 Illustrations in the text. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


BURIED HERCULANEUM. 
By ETHEL ROSS BARKER. Containing 9 Plans,and 64 
Illustrations mostly from Photographs. Price 7s. 6d. net. 


EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. 


By JOHN BURNET, M.A., Professor of Greek, St. Andrews 
University. Second Edition, Entirely Rewritten. Demy 
8vo, cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE PROBLEM OF LOGIC. 


By W. R. BOYCE GIBSON, M.A. (Oxon.), Lecturer in 
Philosophy at the University of London, with the co-opera- 
tion of AUGUSTA KLEIN. Cloth. Price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE SCIENCE & PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE ORGANISM, 
The Gifford Lectures delivered before the University of 
Aberdeen in the years 1907-8. By HANS DRIESCH, Ph.D. 
(Heidelberg). Vol. II. Demy 8vo, cloth. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. [Ready Nov. 27th. 























A. and C. BLACK, Soho Square, London, W. 


ARROWSMITH'S BOOKS. 


A LOYAL MAID. 6/- 
W. G. TARBET, Author of “Fighting for Favour,” “In Oor 
Kailyard.” 
A Scotch story of love and Jacobites. 


OUR BYE-ELECTION. 3/6 


ROSALINE MASSON, Author of “Leslie Farquhar,” “The 
Transgressors,” &c. 
“ Supremely diverting......the fun grows fast and furious...... the crisis which 
follows is capitally wrought.”’—Dundee Advertiser. 
“A highly diverting comedy.”—Standard, 

















ANGEL ESQUIRE. 3/6 


EDGAR WALLACE, Author of “Four Just Men,” “The 
Council of Justice,” &c. 


**A good and clever story.”"— Westminster Gazette. 
“* Hirhly ingenious and exciting.” —Queen. 
“A thoroughly good detective story.”— Morning Post. 





HETTY WESLEY. T/=_ x0t. 
A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. Feap. 8vo, cloth. 
With Special PREFACE in which the Author replies to criticisms. 
IN PREPARATION. — 6/- each. 


THE CANNIBAL CRUSADER. 
J. E. PANTON, Author of “Leaves from a Life,” &c. 


A ROMAN TRAGEDY AND OTHERS. 
JOHN AYSCOUGH, Author of “ Marotz,” &c. 


Bristol: ARROWSMITH, London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 














RITE FOR H. J. GLAISHER’S Annual Catalogue 

(148 pp.) of BOOKS at SPECIALLY REDUCED PRICES (Publisbers’ 
Remainders—new copies).—H. J, GLAISHER, Remainder Bookseller, 57 Wig- 
more Street, London, W. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
wpon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 
to the PUBLISHER, J Wellington Street, Strand, W.C 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


- ANNOUNCE 


THE TRAGEDY OF , . 
RICHARD THE THIRD, 


Edited by HORACE HOWARD FURNESS, jun, 
Being the Sixteenth Volume of the 


NEW VARIORUM EDITION 


of the Works of 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Those interested in the study of Shakespeare's plays will recall that a few 
ears ago Horace Howard Furness, jun., prepared a revision of his father’s 
fariorum Edition of ‘*‘ Macbeth,” which was most favourably received b 
Shakespearean critics. It manifests ability and scholarship, and demonstrates 
the wisdom of Dr. Furness in associating his son with this invaluable work 
In the present volume the editor has used as a basis the text of the first 
folio edition of 1623, incorporating the additions of the quartos, and recordin, 
omissions and transpositions in the Textual Notes, together with a Com 
mentary containing criticisms from the days of Pope to the present day 
The Appendix contains the Stage History of the play; discusses the Text 
the Date of Composition, and the Source of the Piot, with criticisms by 
English and German authors too voluminous to be included in the Com. 
mentary. 
ROMEO AND JULIET 
HAMLET (Two Volumes) 
MACBETH (Revised Edition by 
Horave Howard Furness, jun.) 
KING LEAR 
OTHELLO 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA 


AS YOU LIKE IT 

THE TEMPEST 

A MIDSUMMER NIGHT’S DREAM 
THE WINTER'S TALE 

MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING 
TWELFTH NIGHT 

LOVE'S LABOUR'S LOST 


Royal 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, uncut edges, 15s. net per volume, 


“1 cannot refrain from paying a tribute to the Variorum 
Edition of Shakespeare, edited by Horace Howard Furness, 
a remarkable work and a treasure-house of usefulness 
to the Student and the Actor.” H. BEERBOHM TREE. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London, 


THREE GOOD STORIES 
A MILLION A MINUTE. 


A Maid of Honour. 


By ROBERT AITKEN. 6s. 


The author may be enrolled on the list of this century’s group 
of young writers who are rapidly pushing their way to the front. 
Mr. Aitken’s last nomance, “The Golden Horseshoe,” was extra- 
ordinarily successful, both in this country and in America, and 
the publishers confidently assure readers of “ A Maid of Honour” 
that (though the phrase is hackneyed) they will not lay the book 
down until the last page is reached, if they wish to learn how a 
fortune may be lost or won at the rate of “a million a minute.” 











A TALE OF A DEAD CITY. 
Patcola. 


By ENA FITZGERALD. 6s. 
The author has spread over her pages the wonderful glamour 
of the Hindustan of the past,—a notable achievement at the 
hands of a girl not yet eighteen years of age. 


A BREEZY & UNCONVENTIONAL WORK 
Mrs. Penrose’s Philosopher. 


By HAROLD SIMPSON. 6s. 

This book will appeal to all lovers of sound, healthy fiction. It 
is a charming love story, charmingly told. It is healthy without 
being affected. The author has grace and delicacy of touch. He 
can deal with nature without either botanising or being blatant. 
The people of whom he writes are real. They convince us. The 
Philosopher is a delightful character, and so is Mrs. Penrose,— 
the woman who seemed to “change her moods as easily as her 
clothes.” The book has truth, passion, and power, and there are 
no better things than these in fiction. 

At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


NOW READY. 

















A BOOK FOR ALL DOG LOVERS. 


“A KNOWING DOG.” 


By E. HARCOURT BURRAGE. 
itustrated by “YORICK.” Price 2s. 6d. net. 


GREENING & CO., Ltd., 91 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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Messrs. JAMES MACLEHOSE &SONS 


THIS DAY.—1 vol. folio, £5 5s. net. 
Copies 
hand-made paper, 





ALSO EDITION DE LUXE, limited to 100 
for Sale, with all the 74 Plates printed in proof on Japanese and mounted on 
bound in half-vellum, gilt top, £10 10s. net. 


THE GLASGOW SCHOOL OF PAINTERS 


By G. BALDWIN BROWN 
Watson Gordon Professor of Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh. 
«1 54 Reproductions of Pictures, and 20 Portraits of Artists, in Photogravure by 
al ate J. CRAIG ANNAN, 
« Professor Baldwin Brown chronicles the triumph of a movement which will leave an 
indelible stamp on the art history of Scotland....... For the reproductions in the volume 


there can be nothing but praise. ’—Scotsman, 


«Jt is difficult to speak too highly of these plates."—Glasgow Herald, 





NEW EDITION. 


THE LIFE OF A SCOTTISH PROBATIONER 


By the late JAMES BROWN, D.D. 


1 vol. post 8vo, 3s. 6d, net. 


“A worthy record of a man of rare genius—dead ere his prime. His poems are as 
beautiful as flowers or birds.”—Dr. Joun Brown, Author of “ Rab and his Friends.” 

“This life of an unknown Scotch probationer is equal in interest to anything of the 
kind we have had since Carlyle’s ‘Life of Sterling’ was written.""—Blackwood’s Magazine. 





NEW EDITION. 


Alexander.—A SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By 
ARCHD.: B. D. ALEXANDER, MLA, 
Second Edition, Revised and Greatly 
Enlarged. 1 vol. extra post Svo, 8s. 6d. 
net. 

“Our examination of this book leads us to believe 
that it will do for the present generation, and 
probably for several future generations, very much 
what Lewes’s book did for the students of the 
middle of the last century. We hold this to be the 
highest praise that such a work could receive.” 

— Westminster Review, 


PROFESSOR SANFORD TERRY. 


AN INDEX TO THE 
PAPERS RELATING TO SCOTLAND, 


Described or Calendared in the His- 
torical MSS, Commission’s Reports. By 
CHARLES SANFORD TERRY, M.A., 
Burnett-Fletcher Professor of History 
in the University of Aberdeen. 1 vol. 
royal 8vo, 3s. net. 

“The work was well worth doing, and it is well 

done.”—English Historical Review. 


FYNES MORYSON’S 
TRAVELS. An Itinerary written by 
FYNES MORYSON, Gent.. Containing 
his Ten Yeeres Travell through the 
twelve dominions of Germany, Bohmer- 
land, Switzerland, Netherland, Den- 
marke, Poland, Italy, Turky, France, 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. This 
is the first reprint since the Original 
Edition of 1617. 4 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, £2 10s. net. 

A fully Illustrated Prospectus of this 
tery important series will be sent post-free on 
application, 

“Few books of travel have the peculiar and 


intimate charm to be found in this work he 
volumes, including as they do ‘The History of the 


Rebellion of Hugh, Earl of Tyrone,’ several admir- | 


ably reproduced maps and plans, and disquisitions 
on the laws and customs of the various European 
States, are a most valuable record of contemporary 
history, life, and manners.”—Notes and Queries. 

“Fynes Moryson’s ‘Itinerary’ is a still more 
entertaining book, almost as much so as Coryat’s, 
and more extensive.”—Morning Post. 


1 vol. demy Svo, 546 pages, 10s. net. 


EARLY SCOTTISH CHAR- 
TERS, Prior to A.D. 1153. A Series 
of 270 Charters, Collected, with Notes 
and Index, by Sir ARCHIBALD C, 
LAWRIE. 


“Sir Archibald Lawrie has rendered a valuable 
service to historical inquirers by bringing together 
in one volume a large collection of ancient charters, 
A copy of this important work ought to be in every 
public library, and in Scotland no library, either 
public or private, should be considered complete 
without it.”"— Westminster Review. 


BY PROFESSOR WATSON. 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
KANT EXPLAINED. By JOHN 
WATSON, LL.D., Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Queen’s 
College, Kingston. Post 8vo, 10s. net. 

[ This day. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL 
BASIS OF RELIGION. By Professor 
WATSON, Post 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 

** By his present work Professor Watson has laid 
both the students of religious philosophy and those 
whose main interest lies in the history of the ev olu- 
tion of dogma under an obligation which is not 
easily measured ; for he has written a wise book 
upon a subject whose importunce in these days 
outrivals all other interests."—Professur Henry 
Jones, in the Hibbert Journal, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
KANT, AS CONTAINED IN EX- 
TRACTS FROM HIS OWN 
WRITINGS. Selected and Translated 
by Professor WATSON. Sixth Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


AN OUTLINE OF PHILO- 
SOPHY. by Professor WATSON, 

‘third Edition. Revised and Greatly 

Enlarged, Post Svo, 7s. 6d. net. 


HEDONISTIC THEORIES, 
FROM ARISTIPPUS TO SPENCER. 
By Professor WATSON. Crown 8vo, 
6s. net. 


MAGNA CARTA. A Com- 
mentary of the Great Charter of 
King John. With an Historical In- 
troduction by WILLIAM SHARPE 
McKECHNIE, M.A. LL.B, D.Phil, 
Lecturer on Constitutional Law and 
History in the University of Glasgow. 
Demy 8vo, 600 pp., 14s. net. 

** Dr. MeKechnie has placed both legal scholars 








and the general public under an obligation by the 
production of this important work, which pre- 
sents the whole question of the Great Charter, and 
all that that Charter means to the England of 
to-day, in the form dictated by modern scientific 
historical research.”"—Spectator. 
HERBERT MAXWELL, 
A Record of Chivalry. 


THE SCALACRONICA OF 
SIR THOMAS GRAY. The Reigns 
of Edward I, Edward IIL, and 
Edward III, as recorded by Sir 
THOMAS GRAY. Translated by the 
Right Hon. Sir HERBERT MAXWELL, ! 


Bart. 


Sir 


Bart. With 102 Heraldic Shields in 
Colour. 1 vol. crown 4to, 24s. net; 


fine-paper edition, 42s. net. 

** Sir Herbert Maxwell has placed all students of 
Scottish history under a great debt of obligation. 
Here we get history at first hand and of special 
value. An important feature of the volume is the 
series of 102 heraldic shields in colour,”—Antiquary. 





BY THE LATE 


EDWARD: CAIRD, D.C.L, 


Formerly Master of Balliol. 


THE CRITICAL PHILO- 
SOPHY OF IMMANUEL KANT. 
By EDWARD CAIRD, M.A, LL.D., 
late Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
late Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
the University of Glasgow. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 25s. net. 

| New Edition this day. 


ADDRESSES, Delivered in the Hall 
of Balliol College, Oxford. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo, 6s. net. 

“For consecutive argument and serious appeal 
on philosophic grounds these lay sermons are 
scarcely to be matched. No one in our time has 
written with more learning or greater illumination 
on the philosophic problems of Christianity or on 
the development of its leading ideas and doctrines.” 

— Westminster Gazette. 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
RELIGION. Fourth Edition. 2 vols, 
post 8vo, 12s. net, 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
THEOLOGY IN THE GREEK PHILO- 
SOPHERS. 2 vols. post Svo, 14s. net. 


The SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 
AND RELIGION OF COMTE. Second 


Edition, Post 8vo, 5s, net, 


UNIFORM EDITION OF 
PRINCIPAL 


JOHN GAIRD’S WORKS. 


Post Svo, 4s. 6d. net per volume. 


UNIVERSITY ADDRESSES 
ON SUBJECTS OF ACADEMIC 
STUDY DELIVERED TO THE 
UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. By 
JOHN CAIRD, D.D., LL.D. late 
Principal and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Glasgow. Fourth 
Thousand, 


UNIVERSITY SERMONS. 
Preached before the University of 
Glasgow, 1873-1898, Fifth Thousand, 
With Portrait. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL 
IDEAS OF CHRISTIANITY. Being 
the Gifford Lectures ou Natural Theo- 
lory delivered to the University of 
Glasgow in Sessions 1892-93 and 1895- 
1896. By Principal CAIRD. With a 
Memoir by EDWARD CAIRD, D.C.L., 
LL.D., Master of Balliol. Fourth 
Thousand. With New Portrait, 2 vols., 
9s. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION. 
Ninth Thousand, 


By Prof. HENRY JONES. 


BROWNING AS A PHILO- 
SOPHICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. By HENRY JONES, 
M.A., LL.D., Professor of Moral Philo. 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 


CRITICAL ACCOUNT 
OF THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOTZE. 
The Doctrine of Thought. By Professor 
JONES. Crown 8vo, 6s, net. 


THE SCOTTISH HISTORI- 
CAL REVIEW. With Illustrations 


Published Quarterly. 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 





ee 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, Publishers to the University. 


London, New York, and Toronto: MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, 
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Messrs. LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 


THE BERNSTORFF PAPERS: the Life 
of Count Albrecht von Bernstorff. By Dr. Karn 
RINGHOFFER. Authored Translation by Mrs. C. E. BARRETT- 
LENNARD and M. W. Hoper. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. Sir RowLAND BLENNERHASSETT, Bart. 2 vols. 
8vo, 21s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

Count Bernstorff was the Prussian representative at the English 

Court for many years, notably during the time of the Crimean War, 

and later on during the Franco-German War of 1870-1. 


THE MAID OF FRANCE: being the 
Story of the Life and Death of Jeanne d’Are. By 
ANDREW LANG. With Illustrations. S8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 

(Inland postage 5d.) 


THE JOURNAL OF ELIZABETH LADY 
HOLLAND (1791-1811). og by the EARL oF ILCHESTER. 
With 6 Portraits. 2 vols. 21s. net. (Jnland postage 64d.) 

“*No livelier and more absorbing jour sob has been published for a long 
time.’ "—Black and W White. 











THOMAS GEORGE, EARL (OF NORTH- 
BROOK. A Memoir. by BERNARD MALLET. With 8 
Illustrations. 8vo, 15s. net. (Znland postage 5d.) 

“Mr. Mallet draws an interesting picture of Lord Northbrook in the 
restrained style of classical English biography.” Mor ning ik st, 





HENRY STUART, CARDINAL OF YORK, 
AND HIS TIMES. By ALICE SHIELD. With Preface by 
ANDREW LANG, and 14 Illustrations. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 
(Inland pos‘age bd.) 


MEMORIALS OF TWO. SISTERS: 
Susanna and Catherine Winkworth. LEditel by their 
Niece, MARGARET J. SHAEN. With 2 Photogravure Portraits. 
8vo, 10s. 6d. net. (Znland postage 5d.) 


“Both Catherine and her equally talented sister crowded into their com- 
paratively short lives an enormous amount of interest, much of which is 
reflected in the letters of this carefully edited and very readable volume.’ 

— Westminster Gazette. 


A HISTORY OF ENGLISH JOURNALISM 
TO THE FOUNDATION OF THE “GAZETTE.” By 
J.B. WILLIAMS. With Facsimiles. 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. (Znland 
postage 5d.) 

The object of this book is to show who and what the journalists 
during the Civil War were, what their work was, and the value to 
be attached tu it. 











———____ 


*.” Any book you want—Fiction, 
Art, Biography, Belles-Lettres, 


Foreign Works, Travel—may 
be selected from the 50,000 
arranged and classified at the 
great Book Exhibition at 
Mudie’s Library. Send for 
Catalogue, 

new Mupte’s SEvEct Liprary, Ltd, 
OPEN. 


30-34 New Oxford St., W.C, 
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Now ‘Ready, Price 6s. 


CHRISTIAN REUNION 


A Plea for the Restoration 
of “The Ecclesia of God.” 


BY THE LATE 


FRANK SPENCE. 


An able and eminently practical contribution by an honoured 
Manchester citizen to an urgent problem of the day, 

A powerful argument for a return to the civic Christian unity of 
Apostolic times. 

In the application of New Testament precedent to modern 
conditions the author combines the mental acumen of the scientist 
and the experience of the man of affairs. 


Publishers: Hodder and Stoughton, London. 





THE RUSSIAN CONQUEST OF THE 
CAUCASUS. By J.F. BADpELEY. With 7 Maps and Plans, 
and 15 other Illustrations. Royal 8vo, 2ls. net. (Inland 
postage 6d.) 

* Mr. Baddeley has enriched military literature with a history of unique 
value.” —Broad Arrow. 


IN MOROCCO WITH GENERAL D’AMADE 
By REGINALD RANKIN, lately a War Correspondent for the 
Zimes, Witha Map and 35 Tilustrations from Photographs, 
8vo, 9s. net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

“Full of information ranging over a wide field....... Matters touching the 
present and future state of the country and the life and trade of its inhabitants 
are all carefully thought out, bearing as they do unmistakable signs of an 
accurate judgment.’’—The Tues, 








STALKS ABROAD: being s some Record 
of the Sport obtained during a Two Years’ Tour 
round the World. By Hanotp Frank WaALLAceE, F.Z.S 
With numerous Illustrations by the Author, and from ’ Photo- 
graphs. §8vo, 12s. 6d.net. (Jnland postage 5d.) 

[On Monday next. 


PRINCIPLES OF LOGIC. By G. i. Joyce, 
S.J., M.A. Oxford, Professor of Logic at St Mary's Hall, 
Stonyhurst. Svo, 6s. 6d. net. (Zn/and postage 4d.) 


LEONORE STUBBS. A Novel. By L. B. 
WatrorpD, Author of ‘ Leddy Marget,” &c. Crown Svo, 6s. 
(Jnland postage 4d.) 

“Some of the masculine characters are particularly well drawn. Leonore’s 
tyrannical father, the amiable young fool who dogs her footsteps, and that 
good-natured ‘ bounder ’ her husband, are all real people.” —Athenzum. 


R.M. By E. CG. SoMERVILLE and MARTIN Ross. With 35 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 6s. (Jnland postage 4d.) 
** As long loud laughter makes a painful impression on fellow-travellers who 
are only provided with the current numbers of the ec omic pa Lpers, it is best not 
to read this book in the train. But you must read it,”’— West stminster Gaz tte, 








A STUDY OF SPLASHES. By A. M. 
WoRTHINGTON, C.B., F.R.S. With 197 Illustrations from 
Instantaneous Photographs. Medium 8vo, 6s, 6d. net. (Jnland 
postage 4d.) 

“It is not only serious students of physics who will be interested in this 
book. The exquisite beauty of form assumed by these splashing drops cf 
liquid matter is sure to make its appeal to the genera! reader on esthetic 
grounds alone.”"—Morning IP ost, 





LONGMANS, GREEN & ©0., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.O, 





LONDON’S LATEST TOPIC IS 
G. COLMORE’S NEW NOVEL, 


PRIESTS OF PROGRESS 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Novel that throws a lurid light on many matters 
of vital public concern. It is your duty to read and 
openly discuss this masterpiece of fiction 
FIRST REVIEW. 
“ The author writes strongly, forcibly, yet ¢ almly, and the book deserves to 
be made the subject of fair an: a open discussion. 
The Globe in reviewing it as one of their “ sele ctec ’’ novels says :—‘ The 
characters are real, the writing fine and eloquent 
The Academy, in a column review, says :— ‘We can congratulat e the author 
on the skilful way in which he has dealt with a very difficult task.’ 


_ London : STANLEY PAUL & CO., 1 Clifford's Inn, E.C. 
THE ENGLISH NATIONAL EPIC | 


THE EPIC OF LONDON. 
By ROWBOTHAM, the Modern Homer. 
3s. 6d. net. 
AND CO., 18 Bury Street. 








GIBBINGS 


HATCHARDS, Booksellers 
A FAMOUS’ SHOP 


Established 1783 


THE RESORT OF THE FASHIONABLE 
WORLD FOR A HUNDRED YEARS 


187 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fres': Purchases, Specimen number post-ires. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ABBANGED, 
Telegraphic Address; Booxmex, Lonpos. Codes: Unicopg and AB 

140 STRAND, W.C. (Telephone: Ceyrnrat 1515); 
or 37 PICCADILLY (Telephone: Marrare 3601), W., LONDON. 
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BOOKS ARE THE 


SOME NEW GIFT-BOOKS 
HE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. By 


r of “ The Golden Age."’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
GRAHAME, Autho [Second Edition, 
ures are told with many a nape turn of fancy and many a 


«“ The advent . ” 
ch as only a master of English could give us. 
little gem of description, su y & Sede Melt. 


«A fascinating book for children: a charming book for qreweepe, 
ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. By G. K. Cuesterton. 
Feap. 8v0, 58. [Third Edition in the press. 

A new volume of essays which plays over the whole range of modern 
_—— volume is full of delightful fancies, vigorous thinking, and all kinds 
of surprises.” —Manchester Guardian, 


HER INFINITE VARIETY: a Feminine Portrait Gallery. 
By E. V. LUCAS. Feap. 8vo, 5s. [Second Edition in the press. 
This is uniform with “ The Open Road,” “ The Friendly Town,” &c. 
“Surely a like array of beautiful and entertaining women was never 
marshalled.” —Spectator, 
, 


COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Edited by Exizaneru 
WATERHOUSE, Editor of “‘ A Little Book of Life and Death.” Crown 
Svo, gilt top, 5s. net. 

This is a wonderfal book of selections for morning and evening reading, and 
it contains over 760 pages. 


SINTRAM AND HIS COMPANIONS. By La Morte 


FOUQUE. Translated by A. C. Farquuanrson. With 20 Illustrations by 
Epuunp J. Suttivan, and a Frontispiece in Photogravure after Direr, 
Demy 8v0, cloth, 7s. 6d, net ; in half white vellum in box, 10s. 6d. net, 


MY LITTLE BOY. By Cart Ewan. Translated from 
the Danish by A, Terxerra DE Matros. With Coloured Illustrations, feap. 
Sv0, 58. 


THE YOUNG ENGINEER. By Hammonn Hatt. 
Profusely Illustrated with Photographs, Drawings, and Plans, 
crown 8y0, 


THE YOUNG BOTANIST. By W. Percivat WesTELL, 
F.L.S., M.B.O.U., and C. 8S. COOPER, F.R.H.S. With 8 Coloured and 
63 Black-and-White Plates drawn from Nature by C, F. Newari, Crown 
8vo, 3s, 6d, net. 


KENNETH 





NEW GENERAL LITERATURE 
FOURTH EDITION IN THE PRESS. 


MAN AND THE UNIVERSE. [By Sir Otiver Lopce, 
F.RS. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 

This is a study of the influence of the advance in scientific knowledge upon 
our understanding of Christianity. 

“It isa fine book, and one which should have a stimulating effect on many 
minds.”—Daily Telegraph. 

“The book is full of luminous ideas and packed with fine thinking.” 

—Daily Chronicle. 


THE WOMEN BONAPARTES. By H. Norn WILLIAMS, 
Author of “Five Fair Sisters.” With many Illustrations, in 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 24s. net. 

In this work Mr. Noel Williams traces the careers of the mother and three 
sisters of the great Napoleon. 


LORENZO THE MAGNIFICENT; and Florence in 
her Golden Age. By E. L. 8S. HORSBURGH., Illustrated, demy 8vo, 


TWO ENGLISH QUEENS AND PHILIP. By Marri 
HUME, M.A., Pembroke College, Cambridge. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure and 12 other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 

“A fine and masterly volume. The book is better reading than any 
historical novel, and it has the crowning virtue of being true.” 


—Daily Telegraph. 
THE MEDICI POPES. 


By Herrert M. VAUGHAN. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


MEMORIES OF MY LIFE. By Francis Gatto, 


F.R.S. With 7 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
[Second Edition nearly ready. 


This book contains the reminiscences of eighty-six years of a very varied life, 
—the life of the most distinguished man of science of the day. 


HOME LIFE IN ITALY. By Lixva Durr Gorpoy 
(Mrs. Aubrey Waterfield), With many Illustrations, of which 13 are by 
Avuprey WaTERFIELD, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. [Second Edition in the press. 

“One of the most delightful books of gossip about Italian life that we have 
ever read.""—Athenzum, 


THE OLD-TIME PARSON. By P. H. Drrcurretn, M.A. 
With 16 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
“Full of information and teeming with stories.”— Guardian, 


GHIRLANDAIO. 


Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


FLORENTINE SCULPTORS OF THE RENAISSANCE. 
By WILHELM BODE, Ph.D. Translated by J. Harnes. With 94 
Illustrations, wide royal 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. [Classics of Art. 

“ The text in this book is learned, well balanced, sympathetic; the illustra- 
tions are a delight.”—Daily News, 


sy Gerad S. Davies. With 55 


[ Classics of Art. 








BEST PRESENTS 


CHAUCER AND HIS ENGLAND. By G. G. Covtroy, 
M.A. With 32 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s. ae, Raition in the prees 


* At once popular and scholarly. A vivid and realistic picture of life in the 
fourteenth century.”’—Times. 
“*A scholarly performance, revealing astonishing erudition.”—Scotsman, 


OXFORD IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By 


A. D. GODLEY. Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES. By Emm Beicn, 
Doetor Juris. With 36 Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
“It is a wonderful array that passes through the pages of Dr. Reich's 
interesting, careful, and clever book.”—Daily Expreas, 


THE GILDS AND COMPANIES OF LONDON. By 
GEORGE UNWIN, With many Illustrations, ws A ym Peat , 


A HISTORY OF GERMANY, 1713 to 1815. By 
C. T. ATKINSON, M.A. With Maps, demy vo, 1Js. 6d. net. 
“It embodies in admirable literary form the results of the bes: results of 
our present historical school.’'"—Scotsman, 


THE COMPLETE FOXHUNTER. By Onarnes 


RICHARDSON. With 46 Illustrations, of which four are in Colour, demy 
Svo, 12s. 6d. net. 


A SPANISH HOLIDAY. By Cuartes Marniorr. Illus- 
trated, demy 8vo, 7s. 64. net. 
A charming account of an unconventional holiday in Spain, in which most 
of the interesting places are described. 


THE HOLLAND HOUSE CIRCLE. By Luoyp Sanpens. 
With 24 Portraits and Illustrations, demy svo, 12s. 61. net. 
[Second Edition in the press. 
A delightful gallery of witty and distinguished mea and women,—Rogers, 
Bacon, Moore, Syduey Smith, Macaulay, among them. 


FORTY YEARS OF MUSIC, 1865 to 1905. By 
JOSEPH BENNETT. Llustrated, demy 8vo, lés. net. 
This is a delightful retrospect of the busy life of a great musical critic. 
*“* We listen to the vast experiences of the author as to an oracle, and these 
pages we can read and re-read with pleasure and profit.”—Standard, 


THE FIRST GOVERNESS OF THE NETHERLANDS, 
au introduction by Mantix Hive. lilustrated, demy 8v0, 10s. 62, note 


RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. 


MAURICE BARING. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


COUNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. by Epwarp 
HUTTON. With 32 Drawings by ApeLaipz Mancut, and 20 other Iilus- 
trations, fcap, 8vo, 5s. net. 

The byways, village churches, wayside shrines, villas, and gardens of the 
country in the vicinity of Florence. 


THE WESTMINSTER PROBLEMS-BOOK. Crown 8yo, 


3s. 6d. net. 

“The Westminster Problems-Book ” contains a selection from the work of 
several hundreds of poets and prose writers who have contributed to the 
Problem Page of the Saturday Westminster Gazette during the last four 
years. 


COROT AND HIS FRIENDS. By Everarp Meyneu 


With 29 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 10s, 6d. net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
By W. McDOUGALL, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s, net. 

“This admirable book is delightful reading, and the importance of such a 
study caunot be over-estimated.’’—Pall Mall Gazette, 


By the Hon. 


METHUEN’S POPULAR NOVELS 
Six Shillings each. 
HOLY ORDERS - - - - Marie Corelli 
SALTHAVEN - ~ - - - W. W. Jacobs 
THE GREAT MISS DRIVER 
THE HEART SMITER - Mary E. Mann 
OVER BEMERTON’S - - -  E. V. Lucas 
INTERPLAY - - - Beatrice Harraden 
MIRAGE - - - - E. Temple Thurston 
COUSIN CINDERELLA - Sara Jeannette Duncan 
HILL RISE - - . . W. B. Maxwell 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT - - - Richard Bagot 
A DAUGHTER OF FRANCE - Constance Maud 


- Anthony Hope 


METHUEN and CO. 36 Essex Street, London, W.C. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW BOOKs. 





BALDASSARE CASTIGLIONE. 


The Perfect Courtier: His Life and Letters, by JULIA CARTWRIGHT (Mrs. Ady), Author of “Isabella D’Este.” With numero 
Portraits and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 2 vols., 30s. net. ” 


“ Mrs. Ady’s volumes are not only of interest for their portrait of a great and good man, they delight the fancy no less for their broad and bri 
coloured panorama of the whole movement of the Renaissance, One after another the great figures of the age pass across the stage—Popes and rightly 
princesses and dukes, poets and artists —and to cach figure as it passes is given some little touch of colour which creates a sphere of infinite and —= : 
variety. It is a wonderful world, in which individualism was stretching out its hands to the dawn, and the pulses of the South were beating with a a 


dreams unrealised.’’—Daily Telegraph. 





STORIA DO MOGOR; or, Mogul India | 


(1653-1708). By NICCOLAO MANUCCI, Venetian. 


Translated, with Notes and Introduction, by WILLIAM IRVINE, late of 


the Bengal Civil Service; Member of Council, Royal Asiatic Society. With 61 Illustrations and a Map, medium 8vo, 4 yols. 


12s. net each. 


“‘ The book is full of good stories and keen-sighted observation of character 
and manners. As a picture of Mogul life in the 17th century, not only at 
Court, but in camp and in the bazaars, it is unique.......We should add that 
the volumes are illustrated by reproductions of the original Indiap portraits, 
which were specially painted for Manucci by an official in the household of 
Shah ‘Alam.’ Their authenticity seems incontrovertible—they are an interest- 
ing addition to an extremely valuable work.”—Times Literary Supplement. 





(Edited under the supervision of the Royal Asiatic Socicty.) 


[Now complete. Vol. IV. just out, 
“We have now the real Manucci....... Of the way in which Mr. Irvi 
dealt with the work we cannot speak too highly. Probably no cther an 
scholar could bave treated all the historical-matter with the thorough masters 
of the Persian authorities that Mr. Irvine shows in every page.” —Athenawm J 
“ There is probably no volume extant which gives such a vivid picture of life 
at an Indian Court and of Indian travel away from the railway as this does,” 
—Pall Mall Gazette, 





—~ 


A STUDY OF SOME OF THE LEADING SOCIAL QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


COLLECTIVISM. 


Abridged and Translated by Sir ARTHUR CLAY, Bart. 


"It is a searching exposure of the shallowness and the sophistry of the 
leading Socialistic writers of our time, aud could it only be plainly made 
known to the crowds who unthinkingly believe and applaud the Socialistic 
agitators in our streets it would serve a still more useful purpose...... Many 
difficulties which the Socialists have not detected are explained with much 
force and lucidity in M. Beaulieu’s book, which it is to be hoped will be care- 
fully read by all who have it in their power to influence the working classes of 
this country.”—Yorkshire Post. 


By P. LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


“ The translation is an excellent bit of work, and the abridging has been 
done so judiciously that nothing necessary or relevant to the argument has 
been omitted...... With much learning and critical acumen, and with sound 
common-sense, M. Beaulieu shows in the most convincing manner the dis. 
astrous effects on human happiness that would follow the substitution of the 
system of official classification for individual liberty and dignity and of State 
obligations for moral duties, the disappearance of a free Press, and the 
stoppage of human progress.” —Dundee Courier. 





THE LIFE OF HENRY PELHAM, 
FIFTH DUKE OF NEWCASTLE, 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 1852-54 and 1859-64, and Secretary of 
State for War, 1852-55. By JOHN MARTINEAU, Author of “ The Life 
of Sir Bartle Frere.”” With Portraits, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE MILITARY MEMOIRS OF 
LIEUT.-GEN. SIR JOSEPH THACKWELL, 


G.C.B., K.H., Colonel 16th Lancers. Arranged from Diaries and 
Correspondence by Colonel H. C. WYLLY, C.B. With Portraits, Maps, 
and other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 





REMINISCENCES OF A STONEMASON. 


By A WORKING MAN, Large crown 8vo, 6s. net, 


“The book is of sterling worth and value....... He possesses besides the 
faculty of clear and direct narration, his style is simple, and he confines 
himeelf strictly to his own experiences.”—Glasgow Herald. 





THE LETTERS OF A REMITTANCE 
MAN TO HIS MOTHER. 
By W. H. P. JARVIS. With Frontispiece, crown Svo, 3s, 6d. net. 


“A real human document, comic and tragic, instinct with actuality....., 
should be read by all young men intending to go to the Colonies, and 
particularly by their parents."”—Daily Lxpress. 





HORACE A. VACHELL'S 
THE WATERS OF JORDAN. 


By the Author of “ The Hill,” “ Brothers,” &c. 6s. 

“The best that Mr. Vachell has given us.”—Black and White. 

** Once again Mr. Vachell has given his admirers cause for joy. Let it be 
said at once that his Jatest work is in many respects his best...... A thoroughly 
wholesome piece of work, marked by many flashes of humour, and a good 
blending of sound philosophy.” —Birmingham Post. 





MARY CHOLMONDELEY’S 
THE LOWEST RUNG. 
By the Author of “ Moth and Rust.” 2s. 6d. net. 
“Better worth a place on the bookshelves of serious readers than many a 


longer and more pretentious piece of fiction.’’"—1Times. 
“ Original in couception and delightful to read.”—Globe, 





A HISTORY OF BRITISH WATER- 
COLOUR PAINTING. 


With a Chronological List of the Painters, with Dates of Birth and Death 
and Brief Accounts of their Lives. By H. M. CUNDALL, LS.0O., F.S.A, 
With 58 Coloured Illustrations, 4to, 21s. net. 


GREEK DRESS. 


A Study of the Costumes Worn in Ancient Greece from Pre-Hellenic Times to 
the Hellenistic Age. By ETHEL B. ABRAHAMS, M.A. With Dia 
grams and Illustrations, demy 8vo, 9s. net. 








PEARLS AND PARASITES. 
ESSAYS ON SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. 
By A. E. SHIPLEY, M.A., Hon. D.Sc. (Princeton), F.R.S. With Illustra- 
tions, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d.net. 

“There is a rapidly-growing class who, though they have no practical 
experience of scientific work, do take an intelligent interest in its problems. 
To such people we would recommend Mr. Shipley’s volume of essays. There 
they will tind set out in lucid English the story of the great campaign against 
malaria, and they will be enabled to form some estimate of the debt owed by 
the world to men like Major Ross. They will find, too, an agcount of the life 
of Pasteur. The essays show remarkable literary ability, and a point of view 
which is certainly not the somewhat narrow one of the traditional man of 
science.””"—Morning Post. 





A CENTURY OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
DISCOVERIES. 


By Professor A. MICHAELIS, of Strasburg. Translated into English by 
Miss BETTINA KAHNWEILER, With a Preface by Professor PERCY 
GARDNER, of Oxford. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. net. 


Miss J. E. Harrison writes :—‘ A piece of work that will be of great value 
to all archeological students and to the educated public generally......The fact 
that special stress is laid on German excavations is, as Professor Gardner 
notes, clear gain to us.” 





SA’DI’S SCROLL OF WISDOM. 


With the Text in English and Persian. With an Introduction by Sir 
ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, K.C.LE. Feap. 8vo, 2s. net. 


THE JUDGMENT OF PARIS 
And some otber Legends Astronomically Considered. By the Hon. 
EMMELINE M. PLUNKET, Author of “ Ancient Calendars and Con- 
stellations.” With Illustrations, square demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 











THE SWORD OF ISLAM. 


By Sir ARTHUR N. WOLLASTON, K.C.LE. With Illustrations, square 
demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
“‘No more comprehensive and introductory guide to a fascinating subject 
could be found than his book in its present form.”’—Globe. 
The Rev. Canon Scartu writes:—‘‘ The author gives a most remarkably 
clear account of Moslem progress...... The work that the Moslem faith has had 
to do has been so important, the time seems to have come when the attitude 





of Christianity towards Islam neods revision.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
THE GEORGICS OF VIRGIL. 
Translated into English Verse by LORD BURGHCLERE. 

Feap. 4to, 10s. 6d. net. 

“* We confess that when we compare Dryden and Lord Burghclere side by 
side we cannot say that the advantage is always with the former.”—Athenzum. 


** Lord Burghclere’s work will excite the constant envy and admiration of 
all readers of taste.’’—Spectator. 





JOHN MURRAY, 


Albemarle 





Street, W. 
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BLACKIE & SON’S NEW BOOKS 





The Presentation Book of the Season. 


THREE JOVIAL PUPPIES. 
of Pictures by J. A. SHEPHERD, & Rhymes by E. D. CUMING. 


f the famous “ Zig-Zags at the Zoo”’ has found in this book a subject after his 
heart, and the humours of puppy life never had a more brilliant interpreter. Every 

= is printed in colour and depicts the wonderful adventures which three bright repre- 

pase sentatives of puppydom manage to crowd into one glorious day. 

Size 154 by ll inches. Price 6s, net. 


—THE BEST NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


ILLUSTRATED: BY EMINENT ARTISTS. Beautifully bound in cloth, with 
Ornamental Cover Design and olivine edges, 


Captain BRERETON. 
~ 6s.—HOW CANADA WAs WON: 


and Quebec. Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, B.1. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges. 


5s.—_ROUGHRIDERS OF THE PAMPAS: 2 Tale of 
Ranch Life in South America, Dlustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD, Large 
crown §vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, 


ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 
6s.—_THE WHITE TRAIL: a Story of the Early Days of 


Klondike, Illustrated by W. RAINEY, R.I. Large crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine 


edges. 
3s.6d.—_THE ISLAND TRADERS: a Tale of the South Seas. 
Crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine edges. 


Iliustrated by CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


HARRY COLLINGWOOD. 
~~ 63.—A MIDDY IN COMMAND: a Tale of the Slave 


Squadron. Illustrated by EDWARD S. HODGSON. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges. 


3s.6d.—UNDER THE CHILIAN FLAG: a Tale of the 
War between Chili and Peru (1878-1881). Illustrated by WILLIAM RAINEY, RI 
Crown $vo, cloth extra, olivine edges. 


Staff-Surgeon T. T. JEANS, R.N. 
5s._MR. MIDSHIPMAN GLOVER, R.N.: a Tale of 


the Royal Navy of To-day. Illustrated by EDWARD 8S. HODGSON. Large 


crown Svo, cloth extra, olivine eds ges. 


A Book 


The Creator © 





Large crown 8vo. 





a Tale of Wolfe 











G. A. HENTY’S WORKS (Popular Edition). 


Illustrated by Eminent Artists. Beautifully bound in cloth, with Ornamental Cover Design and 

olivine edges, 3s. j. each, 

WITH FREDERICK THE GREAT: | WITH COCHRANE THE DAUNT- 
a Tale of the Seven Years’ War. Llusirated LESS: a Tale of his Exploits. Illustrated 
by Wat Pacer. 38. Gd. by W. H. Manrcersoyn. 3s. Gd. 

WITH MOORE AT CORUNNA:/|A JACOSITE EXILE; or, In the 
a Tale of the Peninsular War. Illustrate] by Service of Charles XII. of Sweden. Illustrated 
Wat Pacer, 3s. Gd. | by Pau. Harpy. 3s. 6d. 


There are now 23 Titles in _this Edition. 


NEW BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


By ROSA MULHOLLAND (Lady Gilbert). | By EVELYN SHARP. 
COUSIN SARA; a Story of Arts and| THE HILL THAT FELL DOWN: 


Crafts. Illustrated by Francis Ewan. 7 a Story of a Large Family. Illustrated by 











crown Svo, cloth extra, gilt top, 6s. Gorpoy Browne, R.I. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, olivine edges, 38. 6d. 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. By Mrs. ALBERT G. LATHAM. 
DAUGHTERS of the DOMINION: |ciRiSTABEL; or, The Freaks and 
a Story of the Canadian Frontier. Illustrated |" Pancies of Three Little Folk. Illustrated by 
by WILLIAM a ewgpe R.1. Large crown 8v0, Paut Harpy. With 4 Coloured Plates and 
cloth extra, olivine edges, 5G. many Illustrations inthe Text, crown 8vo, cloth 
By BESSIE MARCHANT. extra, olivine edges, 3s. 6d. 
A COURAGEOUS GIRL: a Story! By GERALDINE MOCKLER. 


of Uragnay. Illustrated by WILLIAM Rasey, | THE FOUR MISS WHITTINGTONS 
R.J. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, olivine edges, Illustrated, New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
3s. Gd. { extra, 3%. 





BEAUTIFUL NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 


By FLORENCE HARRISON. By JOHN HASSALL, R.l. 


IN THE FAIRY RING. A Pook of |MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY 
Verses and Pictures for Children. With 24 RHYMES. With 24 Full-page Pictures in 
Coloured Plates, and a large number of Black- Full Colour, and about 200 Biack-and-White 
and-White Drawings. Bound in cloth, with a Vignettes by Joun Hassatt, R.1. Feap, 4to, 
beautiful Coloured Cover Design, 6s net. cloth, olivine edges, 56. 


OUR VISIT TO FRANCE. With 24 |SOME KIDDIES. With 12 beautiful 
Full-page Pi cture s in Full Colour, and a large Pictures in Full Colour, and over 20 Vignettes 
number of Black-and-White Vignettes by Karr in ‘Two Colours by Ruta A. Horsoyx. Bound in 
J. Fricero, Picture boards, cloth’ back, | Japanese style, picture boards, 28. 6d. 


| ciation is 


THE CALL OF THE 
HOMELAND . .. 


A Collection of English Verse. 


Selected and Arranged by R. P. SCOTT, 
LL.D., and K. T. WALLAS. 


4s. 6d. net. Also a School Edition at 
Is. 6d. net each. 

“Tt is a pleasure to turn to such a volume as 
* The Call of the Homeland,’ which is by far and 
away the best anthology of patriotic verse which 
we have yet seen.” — Academy. 

“*A definite purpose has determined the con- 
tents of this whan It is classical and patriotic 
in character,—British poets and Colonial, modern 
writers and classics are drawn upon. The result ia 
a volume that is distinctly interesting, and one 
with a richly varied appeal.”—Westminster Gazette, 

“We welcome one of the best anthologies of 
modern English verse that it has been our fortune 
to meet. It is full of good things culled from little 
known sources, together with much that has 
attained to classical rank without alw ays being 
readily accessible.” —Guardian. 

“A handy collection of English patriotic verse, 
selected and arranged with much taste and 
diligence. “—Pall Malt Gazette, 


THE RED ‘LETTER 
LIBRARY. ° . . 


Messrs. Buackiz & Son have pleasure 
in announcing that they are making the 
following important additions to their 
Red Letter Library :— 

A Book of Parodies 
Introduction by ArruHur Symons 


Sir Thomas More’s Utopia 
Introduction by H. G. Weis 
Poems by Russell Lowell 
Introduction by Hitarrg Beiioo 
Poems by Jean Ingelow 
Introduction by Atice Meyneiu 


ls. 6d. net, cloth, gilt top; 2s. 6d. net, 
leather, gilt top. 


e 


Some of the volumes of the Series are 
also issued bound in white vellum, gilt, 
at 3s, Gd. net. 





THE RED LETTER 
SHAKESPEARE . . 


Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 


A Dainty, Handy, Scholarly Edition for 
the General Reader and the Book-loveor. 


The Publishers have pleasure in an- 
nouncing the completion of this charming 
edition of Shakespeare in single-play 
volumes,—* quite a miracle of daintiness,” 
as it has been called by the Press, 

The volumes are beautifully printed 
from old-style type, are elegant in format, 
prettily bound, and in size convenient for 
the pocket. 

The names of the characters are printed 
Full-out, in red lettering, so that the reader 
is spared tho task of memorising the 
clumsy abbreviations so generally used. 
Moreover this use of colour gives clearness 
and brightness to the pages. 

To each play a short, suggestive appre- 
contributed by Mr. E. K. 
Chambers, the editor of the series. 

Cloth, 1s. net; limp leather, 1s. 6d. net. 


A BOOK OF BRIDGE. 


By “PONTIFEX.” 





3s. 6d. BABES AND BLOSSOMS. With 
DUTCHIE DOINGS. With 24 Full- nearly 70 Illustrations by Cuartes Roprnson, & 

page Coloured Drawings by Eruen PaRKINSON, | Verses by WALTER CoreLanD. Bound in Japanese 

Picture boards, cloth back, 3s. Gd. | style, picture boards, 7}in, by 54 in., 2s. net. 


BLACKIE’S CHILDREN’S ANNUAL. "74,252" 


A handsome volume of 192 pages, with over 150 Illustrations, including 40 Full-page Pictures in Full 
Colour by the Best Artists. Picture boards, cloth back, 38. Gd,; cloth, gilt edges, 5s. | 


Printed in red and black, in soft leather 
cover, gilt edges, 400 pages, 5s. net. 


‘A ilies in the first rank must be given to this 
sound and well-written treatise by ‘ Pontifex,’ who 
owes little or nothing to his predecessors, but 
writes im an eclectic spirit of good sense......We 
commend this admirable little book to bridge 
players,’'—Athenzum. 





*."A Set of Catalogues, nemintiiie printed in Colours, will be sent 


BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey, 
And at GLASGOW, DUBLIN, and BOMBAY. 





post-free on sesetnt oF geoteare 


London, E.C, 
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FROM MESSRS. BELL'S LIST 





Write for Iliustrated Miniature Catalogue of Books for Christmas Presenis, 


Crown jto, 


“PINAFORE” 


THE 


net. 


PICTURE-BOOK. 


5s. 


The Story of ‘H.M.S. Pinafore’ told by W. S. GILBERT. 


With 16 Illustrations in Colour, numerous Black-and-White Drawings, and Special Cover and End-papers by ALICE B. WOODWARD 
Also an Edition de Luxe, limited to 250 copies, printed on hand-made paper, with the Plates mounted, 10s. 6d. net. 


In this volume Sir W. S. Gilbert has recast his most popular play in the form of a story for children. The result is a tale which, told in the auth 
inimitable manner, and full of his unique humour, will be read with amusement and delight by young and old. Extracts are also given from the 


Sir Arthur Sullivan, 


or's own 
Music of 


Prospectus and Specimen Colour Plate sent on application. 


UNIFORM WITH THIS 


VOLUME. 


THE PETER PAN PICTURE-BOOK. 


The Story of Peter Pan Retold by DANIEL O'CONNOR from the Play by J. M. BARRIE. 
Colour by Atice B. Woopwarp, and specially-designed Binding and End-papers. 


With 28 Full-page Illustrations in 
Crown 4to, 5s. net. 





Imperial 8vo, with 75 Plates and other Illustrations, 25s. net. 


SHEFFIELD PLATE: 
ITS HISTORY, MANUFACTURE, AND ART. 
By HENRY NEWTON VEITCH. 








Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


ARTS & CRAFTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES 
By JULIA DE WOLF ADDISON. 
With 4 Colour Plates and 70 other Illustrations. 


New Volume of THE ART GALLERIES OF EUROPE. 


Crown 8vo, with numerous Full-page Illustrations and a Plan, 
6s. net. 


THE ART i: NETHERLAND GALLERIES 


By D. C. PREYER. 





Ready Next Wednesday. Small 8vo, with many I]lustrations, 7s. 6d. 


ENGLISH FIGURE SKATING. 


By E. F. BENSON. A book on English combined figure 
skating, with Instantaneous Photographs of well-known 
Skaters to illustrate difficult figures, taken by Mrs. AUBREY 
Le Buionp. 





NOW COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 
THE PROSE WORKS 
OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the 
Right Hon. W. E. H. Lecxy, M.P. In 12 vols., with numerous 
Portraits and Facsimiles, 5s. each. 


Vol. XII. completing the edition. Bibliography by W. Spencer 
Jackson, and Full Index, with Essays on the Portraits of Swift and 
Stella by the Right Hon. Sir Frederick Falkiner, K.C., and on 
the Relations between Swift and Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. 
Bernard, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With two Portraits 
and a View of Woodpark. 

“The chapter on the relations between Swift and Stella by the present Dean 
of St. Patrick's merits the very highest praise...... As a piece of ap ge 
research, and expression it is quite admirable...... and ought to take a place 
permanently in English letters and in English history.”—Morning Post. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS 
BEAUMONT & JOHN FLETCHER 
Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. To be 


completed in 12 vols. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net each. 
(Vols. I. and IT. now ready. 


Ready Noxt Wodnesday.—Vol. tl., containing 


THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS. Edited by W. W. Grec. THE MAD 
LOVE Edited by R. Warwick Boyp. THE LOYAL SUBJECT. 
Edited by Joun Maserirtp, with an Introduction by R. Warwick Bonn. 
RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE. Edited by R. Warwick Bonn. 
THE LAWS OF CANDY. Edited by E. K. Cuamnens. 


“* A critical edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is the boon most desired by 
students of the Tudor drama......The previous labours of Mr. Bullen have 
fitted him for the task now iu progress, and its accomplishment may be 
regurded as the crown of editorial work by which scholarship has largely 
profited...... The edition is entitled to a warm welcome, and is admirable in 
typographical as in other respects.""—Athenzum, 








Feap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


CATULLI CARMINA, 


Edited, with Explanatory Notes, by CHARLES 


STUTTAFORD. 
A new edition of Catullus for the reader whose Latin has grown “rusty. ° 


Copious 








The Queen’s Treasures Series, 


Small crown 8vo, with 8 Coloured Plates and Decorated Titl. 
page, Cover, and End-papers by M. V. WIIKELHOUSE 
2s. 6d. net each. ‘ 


COUSIN PHILLIS. 


By Mrs. GASKELL. With an Introduction by Tuomas Seccomnz, 


SIX TO SIXTEEN. 


3y Mrs. EWING. 


A FLAT-IRON FOR A FARTHING, 


By Mrs. EWING. [Ready Dec. 2nd. 


Les Classiques Francais liustrés. 


Small crown 8vo, with 8 Full-page Illustrations in Colour, 
and about 30 in Black-and-White, 5s. net. 


NEW VOLUME.—READY NEXT WEDNESDAY. 


GEORGE SAND: FRANCOIS LE CHAMPI. 


Illustrations de GERTRUDE LEESsE. 





Prospectus of the Series, with Specimen Plates, sent on application, 


TWO NEW BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
THE ADOPTING OF ROSA MARIE. 
By CARROLL WATSON RANKIN, Author of “Dandelion 
Cottage.” Illustrated by F. S. Sunn. 


* A clever and entertaining story for young girls. Light, brisk, adventurous, 
and delightfully humorous.”—Scotsman. 


Crown Svyo, 5s. net. 


INSECT STORIES. 
By VERNON L. KELLOGG. With numerous Illustrations. 


A New Series of Stories of the Wonders of the Insect. World, written by a well- 
known American Professor. 


IMPORTANT NEW 6s, NOVELS. 


THE WAR IN THE AIR. 


By H. G. WELLS. 
With 16 Illustrations by A. C. MICHAEL. 


ATHENZUM.—“ Mr. Wells has set himself a formidable task. He has to 
paint a picture of what an aerial battle will be. No man knows, but the 
ingenuity, the daring, the colour, confusion, and horrible chaos of these 
bewildering scenes almost persuade us that Mr. Wells does know.” 

MORNING POST,—“ The narrative is astonishingly vivid and direct; no 
writer since Swift has described what has not been with such absolute 
precision.......It is a book that enthralls.” 


AN IMMORTAL SOUL 
By W. H. MALLOCK, 
Author of “A Human Document,” “ The Individualist,” & 
In his new novel Mr. Mallock deals with the strange problem of dual 
personality, and the subtle delineation gf the character of his heroine, ot, 


rather, heroines, and the clever pictures of a certain section of English 
society, go to make up a story of enthralling interest, 


THE TRAMPING METHODIST. 


By SHEILA KAYE SMITH. 








London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, 





York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 
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